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CHAPTER V. 


Bos Starr had come and was gone. Being, 
as Gerald had asseverated, ‘‘a shrewd fellow,’’ 
he was not many hours under the Hopeton 
roof-tree before he formed a pretty accurate 
guess as to the character of the tie existing, 
or likely to be established between his whilom 
chum and the heiress ; confessed, philosophi- 
cally, that the corruscations of heat-lightning, 
playing upon a frozen lake, would be but an 
imperfect image of the effect of his fascina- 
tions upon Rizpah’s preoccupied heart and 
fancy. The little attention she vouchsafed 
him was in consideration of his friendship for 
her liege and master, and was, moreover, so 
listless as to quality, so obviously the off- 
spring of duty, that he was content to dis- 
pense with it entirely after the first day of his 
stay. At the close of the fourth he beat a 
retreat—a precipitate and an unexpected ex- 
odus to each member of the household. 

We have no sécrets from the reader, and 
in dismissing Mr. Starr from these pages, we 
may advert to the truth that he hastened his 
adieux on account of another discovery he 
had made, in addition to the one referred to 
above. His acumen was only excelled by 
his prudence, and being admonished by cer- 
tain alarming and unfamiliar sensations in 
the region of the diaphragm, whenever he 
looked at, or conversed with Ada, that his 





heart was not the inflexible muscle he had 
previously supposed it to be, he decided, 
promptly, that an extension of his visit would 
be not only useless, but dangerous, and de- 
camped without beat of drum. The lovely 
daughter of the house received, with her 
wonted self-poise of demeanor, the raillery of 
her neighbors upon her conquest, and Riz- 
pah’s arch intimations that she—Ada—had 
banished the susceptible and gallant Balti- 
morean by her premature cruelty. 


It was not a part of Gerald’s plot to ac- 
quaint his fiancée with Bob’s real errand. 
Acting upon this system of judicious conceal- 
ment and politic reserve, he considered it 
unnecessary to repeat to her any portion of 
the dialogue that passed between himself and 
his fellow-collegian, as they shook hands at 
the depét, whither Gerald had accompanied 
the parting guest. 

‘*Good-by, Hopeton! I bear you no grudge, 
although you must let me say that it was a 
deuced unhandsome trick in you to let me 
come all the way out here, on a wild—or, 
rather, a caged goose chase. If you had but 
given me an intimation of how the land lay, 
it would have prevented the birth and growth 
of false hopes in the minds of the governor 
and your old friend and obedient servant.’’ 

‘«¢ All’s fair in love and in war!’’’ quoted 
Gerald, gayly. 
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Bob held down his head to conceal a grimace. 

**In love—yes! but I take it that neither of 
us will ever die of a broken heart, or blasted 
hopes, or any cognate disorder. Our weak- 
ness doesn’t lie in that line. There’s the 
train! I wish you joy of your prize, and, as 
I have already said, bear you no ill-will!” 

**T ll look before I leap, another time!’’ he 
resolved, in soliloquy, settling himself upon 
his seat in the car, having waved his final 
farewell to Gerald, who stood, smiling and 
debonair, as he had reason to feel, upon the 
platform of the station. ‘' Why are the gifts 
of Providence so tantalizingly distributed, I 
wonder? If that jewel of an Ada had one- 
third of the gawk’s solid recommendations, it 
would be worth a man’s while to do battle for 
the treasure with a conceited ‘soft,’ like 
Hopeton. As it is, he can keep what he has 
won, and welcome, for aught I care!’’ 


The first purple blush had not been rubbed . 


from the ripened fruition of Rizpah’s dreams, 
when she was electrified by the contents of a 
letter from her father. He had written to her 
but once before since her arrival at the Hall; 
a brief note, informing her of his health, in- 
quiring after hers, and conciuding with the 
pith of the communication :— 

“Thinking that you may, by this time, 
need a further supply of pocket-money, I in- 
close herewith $50 (fifty dollars). 


‘* Yours, affectionately, 
‘* Wa. Lownisg.’’ 


The second epistle was brought from the 
post-office by Gerald, and duly delivered to 
the expectant watcher at the bay-window— 
expectant, not of the letter, but the bearer. 
Ada was practising selections from a new 
opera, presented her, that day, by Willie 
Byrd, and discreetly forbore to look around 
as her brother entered. 

‘*Pay the postman!’’ he said, saucily, put- 
ting aside the curtain, and holding the en- 
velope high out of Rizpah’s reach. 

He was a man, and his sensibilities being 
less fine than those of many, even of his own 
gender, it was not a cross to him to tender 
caresses to a woman whom he did not love. 


Besides, Rizpah had really a kissable mouth, _ 


and her blushes were so bright, her shyness 
was so becoming, that he extracted a mode- 
rate share of enjoyment from a conscientious 
liquidation of his obligations in this respect. 
The operation would have been delightful 
had Emily Challoner’s rounded waist been 





yielded to the impulse of his encircling arm, 
and her pouting lips formed: the velvety rose- 
bud that enticed his; but, having cast all 
such seductive conceits dutifully behind his 
back, he partly snatched, partly accepted the 
toll he had demanded, and resigned the letter 
to the lawful owner thereof. 

While she sought to cover her confusion by 
perusing it, Gerald went up to his sister, put 
his hand under her chin, and bestowed upon 
her an affectionate salute. He fancied that 
she was more quiet and sober than of old, and 
wished to convince her that his betrothed had 
not usurped any of her rights. He was still 
stroking her cheek and talking pleasantly of 
some item of neighborhood gossip, when an 
ejaculation from Rizpah drew the notice of 
both. 

She had lost the last shade of the color that 
had stained her cheeks and temples a minute 
ago, and, with dilated eyes, devoured the 
page, deaf, for the time, to the inquiry uttered 
simultaneously by brother and sister. 

‘* What is the matter?’’ reiterated Gerald, 
approaching the statuesque figure, and, heed- 
less of Ada’s presence, taking hold of her 
disengaged hand. ‘‘ Has any misfortune hap- 
pened ?”’ 

His heart quaked with dismay, scarcely 
exceeded by that depicted in Rizpah’s coun- 
tenance. Had financial reverses overtaken 
the ‘‘silent partner?’’ Had the purse of the 
‘*moneyed man’’ collapsed, and with it, the 
balloon of buoyant hopes that was to bear 
Gerald Hopeton, gentleman, leagues above 
the possible bogs of impecuniosity ? 

‘It is too dreadful !’’ said Rizpah, faintly, 
giving him the letter, and sinking into a 
chair, too sick and weak to stand. ‘‘I re- 
member my mother so well!’’ she added, 
almost in a whisper. 

Ada guessed the whole story from these six 
words. Gerald did not hear them, so engrossed 
was he already with the letter. A new hope 
had shot athwart his soul; had a rapturous 
existence for a second, as he bekeld the grief- 
stricken face of the daughter; heard her re- 
ference to the direfulness of the calamity. 
Perhaps her father was dead—not bankrupt! 
This letter might be from some other hand 
and the herald of this wondrous good news. 
In that event, would not he be the luckiest 
of all lucky dogs in having already made sure 
his title to the orphaned heiress? Evanescent 
as brilliant, this fancy was extinguished in 
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darkness at sight of the name appended to 
the foot of the single page. 
This was the important missive entire :— 


‘*New York, Sept. 11th, 18— 

‘*My Dear Daveuter: You will perhaps be 
surprised at the information conveyed in this 
letter. I hope that you will not be weunded 
by the reserve I have, until now, maintained 
with respect to a matter that must affect your 
happiness as well as my own. The future 
will, I am confident, prove that I have studied 
your best interest in the step I have resolved 
to take. I have long been persuaded of my 
lamentable unfitness to train a young girl; 
my ignorance of the proper method of render- 
ing you a happy and useful member of society. 
To cut short these preliminary observations— 
I expect to marry, upon the 5th proximo, Miss 
Margaret Ford, of Providence, R. I., and im- 
mediately thereafter—upon the 6th, in fact— 
to sail, accompanied by yourself, of course, 
for Europe. The lady in question was an early 
and highly-esteemed friend of mine, although, 
owing to circumstances which it is needless 
to relate here, we have not met for twenty 
years, until last spring. I shall leave you to 
become acquainted for yourself, with her 
many excellent qualities. She is as anxious 
to know you as 1 am to have you meet. My 
desire is that you set out for New York, so 
soon after the receipt of this as you can make 
arrangements to leave your friends, since 
your preparations for the contemplated voy- 
age must, of necessity occupy a fortnight, or 
more. If you cannot readily obtain an escort, 
I will telegraph to my friend, Mr. Starr, to 
put you on board the cars in Baltimore, and 
myself meet you in Philadelphia. Please in- 
form me, per mail or telegraph, by what train 
and upon what day I may expect you. 

‘* Your affectionate father, 
‘* Wa. Lowriz.’’ 


For a minute after Gerald finished reading, 
there was no sound in the room except the 
crackling of the thick sheet, as he refolded 
it, and thrust it, slowly and thoughtfully, 
into the envelope. Rizpah’s face was hidden 
from view by the hand supporting her de- 
pressed head. 

Ada’s mouth shaped a noiseless interroga- 
tion—‘* Married ?”’ 

Her brother repiied by a nod as silent. His 
features betokened disp!easure and disappoint- 
ment, but their controlling emotion was ex- 
treme perplexity. When he did speak, his 
voice was more in harmony with the lover’s 
pretensions. ‘‘If you must leave us, Rizpah, 
you shall not go alone. I will myself deliver 
you safely to your father.”’ 

‘Then you think that I onght to go!’’ said 
Rizpah, raising her face, which bore the traces 
of tears. ‘‘ Can it be my duty—and, just 





when I was so happy? Ada, tell me what to 
do!’’ 

Gerald interposed to explain as succinctly 
as he could, and without comment, the nature 
of the revelation the daughter had had, and 
her father’s expressed requisition for her in- 
stant return. Ada’s pnysiognomy was a faith- 
ful mirror of the grave, sympathizing concern, 
now conspicuous in her brother’s. 

‘*We shall grieve to give you tp, darling! 
but I am afraid there is no alternative. An 
offence, real or imaginary, offered your father 
in existing circumstances would, in all likeli- 
hood, never be forgotten or forgiven. At no 
other time are elderly gentlemen so acutely 
alive to the shadow of a slight as when they 
are meditating a step like that which Mr. 
Lowrie is about to take. You have need of 
singular tact and forbearance now, love!’’ 

‘Our Ada has stated the case with her 
usual good sense and clearness,’’ said Gerald, 
glancing gratefully at the speaker. ‘‘ No ac- 
tion of yours can avert the impending evil. 
All that remains to you, and to us, is a show 
of graceful submission. Although our hearts 
ache sadly at the thought of the trial in store 
for you, we cannot shut our eyes to what we 
feel is your best course of conduct. For my- 
self, I can forgive your father this ill-advised 
marriage more easily than I can pardon his 
purpose of taking you abroad. I had hoped 
myself’’—He arrested the speech, as recollect- 
ing, in the midst of his impetuosity that a 
third person was by, and began gloomily to 
pace or stride the room, his arms folded and 
brows darkly bent. 

Ada’s cue was to play sunshine to the two 
clouds, for Rizpah was dissolved in silent 
tears. 

‘*We are distressing ourselves terribly 
about what may, after all our lamentations, 
be a blessing in disguise,’’ she said, winding 
her snowy arm about Rizpah’s neck. ‘‘ This 
Atlantic voyage will probably not exceed the 
length of the honeymoon. People advanced 
in years generally prefer the comfort and quiet 
of their own firesides to roaming through for- 
eign lands. Once home again, do not you 
croakers perceive the manifold advantages of 
Mr. Lowrie’s having provided himself with 
& permanent housekeeper and companion ? 
Naturally, he will not need somebody else,”’ 
tapping Rizpah’s head, which had sunk lower 
than ever at this allusion; ‘‘and being, also 
naturally, in a good humor, and indulgent, 
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after the manner of most mature bridegrooms, 
he will not oppose any formidable objections 
to the transplantation of a certain flower into 
another garden. Comprenez vous?’’ Ada doted 
upon French phrases, 

Then this gem of a sister and confidante 
glided, like a veritable streak of sunlight, 
from the apartment, leaving Gerald to am- 
plify upon the text she had supplied. 

This he d@id so effectually that, when the 
betrothed twain joined the rest of the family 
at supper, Rizpah’s sorrow had subsided into 
a mellowed mood, a pensive and not unhappy 
twilight of feeling, and Gerald bore himself 
like a brave man who, secure of the one great 
object of his desires, was prepared to en- 
counter any and every storm of adversity 
that did not endanger his possession of the 
chiefest treasure of his life. 

Mr. Lowrie’s letter had reached his daughter 
on Tuesday, and the Saturday following saw 
Rizpah the solitary occupant of a handsome 
private parlor in a New York hotel, expecting 
with a beating, boding heari a visit from her 
lover. At eight o’clock he was to call to 
communicate to her the result of a private 
conference he had held with Mr. Lowrie di- 
rectly after dinner. Her father had taken 
apartments in the aforesaid hotel for the time 
intervening between her arrival in the city 
and the embarkation of the party for the Old 
World, and all the other preparations for her 
reception had been conducted upon a similar 
scale of thoughtful liberality. The man’s 
bearing had undergone a thorough transfor- 
mation since Rizpah last saw him. He had 
ever been kind to her in manner and words, 
albeit the latter were few and constrained. 
She remembered him from her childhood as 
a grave, undemonstrative widower, living in 
a comfortable, but far from cheerful, suite of 
rooms; holding little communion with his 
fellow-citizens, except such business as was 
transacted in a dingy little office down town, 
and receiving his only child at stated seasons, 
usually on Sundays, in awkward embarrass- 
ment as to the most approved method of 
conversing with one of her sex and age— 
bewilderment that increased, instead of less- 
ening, as she advanced in years and stature. 
Still she had always cherished a certain kind 
and degree of affection for him, a germ that 
would have flowered into tenderest filial love 
had he granted to the frail shoot the encourage- 
ment and opportunity she craved. 





She almost forgot the bitterness of her re- 
prehension of the proposed marriage when, 
in meeting her at the Ferry on Friday night, he 
clasped her to his breast in the first fond 
embrace she had ever had from him since 
their return from her mother’s funeral. 

** My dear child,’’ he had said, ‘‘I am very 
glad to have you once more with me!’’ 

In acknowledging the introduction to her 
escort he had thanked him for the hospitality 
extended his daughter by himself and family 
with heartiness and freedom so unlike his 
former dry laconicism that Rizpah was lost 
in a maze of surprised conjecture, and Gerald 
concluded that, for once, his affianced bride’s 
descriptive powers had failed in the attempt 
to give him a just conception of the parent 
with whom her acquaintance was confessedly 
so limited. 

Mr. Lowrie’s kindness had continued marked 
and uniform throughout the next day, al- 
though not redundant in exhibition. Gerald’s 
lodgings were in the same house, and, Mr. 
Lowrie’s business occupying his attention 
from breakfast until dinner-time, the lovers 
had ail the forenoon in which to mature their 
scheme of announcing their mutual relations 
and to discuss the possible consequences of 
the disclosure. The three dined together 
most amicably. Mr. Lowrie was apparently 
pleased with the younger gentleman’s looks 
and deportment, and Gerald was on the alert 
to discover by what avenue policy would 
recommend him to approach the arbiter of 
his fortunes. The two walked out in company 
when the repast was removed, and Rizpah 
knew that her weal or woe would be confirmed 
by the events of the passing hour. 

Her heart stopped beating, then seemed to 
swing slowly over with a horrible, sickening 
sensation as she heard a heavy tread pause 
without the door and the lock turn. She 
would have fled to her chamber, but her limbs 
disobeyed the bidding of the insane impulse, 
and she had, perforce, to sit still, not daring 
to steal a glimpse of the visage she feared 
was scowling wrathfully upon her. Her father 
came close up to her, sat down upon her sofa, 
took her chill, shaking hand with one that 
was hardly more steady, before he began to 
speak. 

**My daughter, this is so unexpected to 
me that I am at a loss what to say or think !’’ 

The words themselves might mean consent 
or disapprobation, but not so the accent. So 
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mild and fond was it that Rizpah’s trembling 
ceased, and the tears welled up in her eyes. 

‘*Dear papa!’’ stooping to kiss the hand 
she had pressed impulsively at his affectionate 
address, ‘‘only say that you are not angry 
with us—that you will try to like him! He 
is so good and noble, father !’’ 

She could accomplish no more of the elo- 
quent appeal she had rehearsed and revised 
so many times since her betrothal, in antici- 
pation of this interview. The sincerity of 
emotion that obstructed her articulation was 
a more moving petition to the auditor’s sym- 
pathies. 

‘*T am anxious to believe him ail that you 
say he is, my dear. For your sake I hope 
that he is good and noble.’’ 

“Then you—’’ Rizpah began, joyously 
catching at the inferential significance of 
this remark. 

Her father completed the sentence when 
she hesitated. 

‘*T have promised to give my consent to 
your engagement upon certain conditions. 
My stipulations are, first, that Mr. Hopeton’s 
statements relative to his character and po- 
sition in life shall abide the test of the in- 
quiries that I shall institute by means of my 
friends in Baltimore, and, secondly, that two 
years must elapse before your marriage.’’ 

** We are willing to wait,’’ rejoined Rizpah, 
modestly. 

**You may be, my child, but I am afraid 
he is less patient. He acquiesced in my 
decision when he saw that I was not to be 
moved from it by argument or persuasion, 
yet it was clear that he was disappointed 
and dissatisfied. I would not insist upon 
this point were I not assured by my riper 
judgment that your happiness will, in the 
end, be promoted by it. You are very young, 
Rizpah.’’ 

‘*Yes, papa, and so unlearned in many 
particulars of which ‘ ought to be mistress, 
unskilful and awkward in many others, so 
miserably imperfect in everything! Gerald 
is immeasurably my superior—but I hope 


to improve in the course of time. I shall 


labor very industriously to prepare myself for 
the station he wishes me to assume.’’ 

She had spoken with unconscious warmth 
and energy, and she felt the touch of her 
father’s fingers upon her cheek, as the blood 
mantled richly there, a shy caress, repeated 
once and again, ere he replied. 





‘*Poor child! poor, neglected, motherless 
girl!’’ he sighed; and Rizpah, succumbing, 
without an effort at restraint, to the wave of 
feeling unlocked by the gesture and the pen- 
itence, pathos, and love that burdened his 
strong voice to tremulousness, threw herself 
into his arms and wept abundantly until her 
heart beat regularly once more. 

She was still struggling for perfect compo- 
sure when Gerald knocked for admittance. 
At his appearance Mr. Lowrie disengaged 
himself gently from his daughter’s hold, and, 
after kissing her forehead in silence, left them 
together. Gerald’s attempts to seem happy 
and at ease were too obvious to be successful, 
and a cloud stole over Rizpah’s newly-gained 
tranquillity of spirit in perceiving these. The 
stipulated delay of their formal union was, 
as she Had truly told her father, a matter of 
trifling regret with her. Confident that her 
fidelity to Gerald and his to her would stand 
the ordeal of not two, but twenty, years’ 
waiting—a lifetime, if they were spared thus 
long upon the earth—and with a perception, 
daily quickened into livelier being, of her un- 
fitness for the responsible station she should 
occupy aa his wife and the prospective mis- 
tress of his house, there was a spice of genuine 
gratification in the anticipation of a proba- 
tionary season, an educational period, a busy 
apprenticeship, in the which she might over- 
come the more prominent defects that ren- 
dered her, in the sight of the world—his 
world, not hers—an unsuitable consort for 
this peerless incarnation of manly virtues 
and accomplishments. What if—and her 
soul thrilled with joy at the ambitious hope 
—what if she should yet be able to make 
him proud of her? Pride, such as she felt 
in him, he could never experience, of course, 
but she might—she would do something to 
justify his choice to the public! 

Gerald did his utmost, during the present 
confidential talk, to mar this frame of con- 
tented obedience to her father’s behest. Two 
years, if he were to be credited, loomed up 
before his appalled vision like two frowning 
centuries of isolation, doubt, and longing. 

Rizpah interrupted him, here. 

‘**Tsolation and longing to us both, Gerald, 
but, surely, of doubt to neither! If your 
life is continued you will claim the redemp- 
tion of my solemn pledge at the expiration 
of the time allotted, and, if I am living and 
sane, I will give you my hand as freely as I 
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now lay it within yours; say, then, as I did 
upon the sacred night of our betrothal—‘ For- 
ever!’ Our love does not need the sanction 
of man’s blessing to make it holy and binding. 
It is the spiritual marriage, to which divorce 
is a thing unknown.”’ 

‘*But, my darling girl, the pangs of sepa- 
ration. I know it is weak and selfish in me 
to dwell upon a sorrow, the bare imagination 
of which afflicts me so dreadfully, while you 
can analyze it with wise and beautiful calm- 
ness, expatiate upon the benefits to accrue 
from the fiery trial, the near approach to 
which withers up my spirit !’’ 

He had stung her now! /There was a sharp 
ring, born of suffering, in her rapid, almost 
breathless protest. 

‘*Gerald Hopeton! you are unjust to me! 
cruel to yourself! The time will come when 
you will be more sorry in the remembrance 
that you ever questioned the depth of my 
affection for you, than I am now, in hearing 
you doit! We will have no more of this !’’ 

The man’s weaker nature quailed before 
the mighty passion of hers. Never before, 
in the progress of their intercourse, had the 
real comparative strength of both been fairly 
measured, and the contest now was moment- 
ary; was soon forgotten in the sweetness of 
the ensuing reconciliation, to be recalled, years 
afterwards, as a key-note to the character of 
each they would have done wisely to regard. 

Gerald returned to Maryland on Monday, 
and a week later Ada had an eight-page letter 
from Rizpah; the first four crowded with fond 
reminiscences, with expressions of ardent 
love, renewed pledges of never-dying and 
undecaying friendship, and sanguine prophe- 
cies of the future—all of which were skimmed 
lightly over by the sympathizing correspon- 
dent, in quest of more tangible aliment for 
the curiosity that inspired her gentle bosom. 
This she found about the middle of the second 
sheet. 


**T have seen Miss Ford! At father’s earnest 
solicitation | accompanied him, on Thursday, 
upon a visit to her. Her reception of me 
was more than kind. But for the absurdity 
of the fancy I could have believed that there 
were tears in her eyes when she was presented 
to me, and papa merrily protests that he was 
so jealous of my monoply of her notice that 
he will not take me with him, the next time 
he goes to Providence. But do you know, 
Ada, dear, that I really think she loves him? 
I can see the roguish smile dancing in your 
hazel eyes as you read this outrageously naive 





declaration. Abstractly considered, I, too, 
should denounce, as superlatively ludicrous, 
the belief in the existence of a romantic at- 
tachment between a widower of fifty and a 
spinster of forty-four. Yet I cannot persuade 
myself that my woman’s wit has betrayed 
me into a blunder in this case. Nor do I 
judge this predilection on her part to be the 
offspring of the silly exhilaration which a 
‘confirmed old maid’ sometimes, generally 
feels in the certain prospect of a ‘change of 
condition.’ Miss Ford must have been very 
beautiful in her youth, and she is, moreover, 
an intellectual and well-bred lady. Her con- 
versational powers, alone, would make her 
attractive were her features less regular, and 
her carriage as gauche as it is graceful and 
elegant. She dresses tastefully, and, I have 
learned, accidentally, is the mistress of a 
handsome fortune in her own right; so there 
was no need of her ‘wedding an establish- 
ment.’ Her residence has been, for many 
years, with a married sister. ‘Then you are 
quite reconciled to the marriage! indeed, are 
highly pleased with the idea of having a new 
mother?’ you say teasingly. My darling! I 
have simply resolved, for my father’s sake, 
to make the best of the inevitable! He has 
manifested such unlooked-for delicacy, affec- 
tion, and generosity in his treatment of my- 
self, and regard for my interests since my 
return to him; he is so desirous that I should 
like the lady of his choice, so fearful lest I 
should think him unmindful of whatever 
pertains to my happiness in his absorption 
in the needful preliminaries to his marriage 
and voyage, that I would be a worthless, in- 
sensate ingrate, were I to leave untried any 
means by which I can conduce to his comfort, 
and ease of mind. To you—you only—my 
angel of love and sympathy! I may confess 
my unsubdued and unconquerable dread of 
the event, now, alas! so near at hand, that 
is to install a stranger in the place of her 
whose memory is as dear and new and fra- 
grant in my heart as when I kissed her death- 
cold brow, called vainly upon her name, ten 
years ago! Twice, within the past week, I 
have dreamed cf her, my own forever, my 
only mother! and awakened, sobbing, as I 
used to start from some terrifying vision, 
when a little child, sleeping in my crib be- 
side her bed. But now I miss the soft touch 
of her hand, with its nameless, potent mag- 
netism, to charm away fright and grief; the 
cooing voice, that bade me slumber again and 
never fear while she was near, is hushed in 
endless silence! In thinking over all this, 
and, much more, every feeling and principle 
of my being rebels against this unnatural, 
this monstrous wrong—this insult offered to 
her, and to me—but I try to curb all exhibi- 
tions of pain and depression, while in papa's 
presence. Perhaps this is a necessary and a 
wholesome discipline for me. Sc much of my 
past existence has been passed in droning 
dreams of my individual ease and enjoyment 
that it is high time I began to study how to 
make others happy.’’ 
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‘* What does she say?’’? queried Gerald, 
peeping over his sister’s shoulder. 

‘Oh, nothing! She has a wonderful faculty 
of writing volumes of words that amount to 
nothing, after all!’’ answered ‘‘ the angel of 
love and sympathy,’’ stretching her pretty 
mouth in a yawn of weariness. 

(To be continued.) 
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A MOTHER’S PRAYER FOR HER SICK 
CHILD. 


BY EMILY B. CARROLL. 


Warcuine o’er my baby’s ep, 
Here I sit, and pray, and weep— 
Pray that God would grant me, still, 
Resignation to His will; 

Weep because my heart grows faint, 
Listening to my babe’s low plaint ; 
While, with looks of mute appeal, 
As if I had power to heal, 

In her deepest agony 

Still my darling turns to me, 

While it addeth to my grief 

That I cannot give relief. 


Seven awful days have fled 

Since I ‘ve watched beside her bed ; 
Seven nights I’ve held my breath, 
Listening for the tread of Death ; 
Now, amid my heart’s dark gloom, 
Rays of light begin to come: 

God, perchance, has heard my cry, 
And my baby will not die; 

Yet I bow me to His will, 

Bid my aching heart be still, 
Murmur low, on bended knee, 
Lord, I bow to Thy decree! 

Take my baby to Thy breast, 

If Thou seest it is best ; 

But if it should be Thy will, 

Let me keep my darling still! 


Lord, I yield my child to Thee! 
Take, or give her back to me; 

I have loved her, oh, how well! 
Words are all too weak to tell; 
She has been a cheering light, 
Brightening still my darkest night ; 
Seeming, like a blissful ray, 

From the realms of endless day ; 
Yet, my Father, she is Thine ; 
"Twas Thy goodness made her mine; 
If Il ’ve wandered from my Ged, 
Needing now the chastening rod, 
Take her, Father, she is Thine, 

I will weep, yet ne’er repine. 


Yet, O Father! God! and Friend! 

Humbly at thy throne I bend: 

Father, merciful and mild, 

If I may not keep my child, 

By Thy blood on Calvary shed, 

Aid me still Thy paths to tread ; 

Give me strength to do Thy will, 

Strength to suffer and be still, 
VOL. Lxxi1.—3l 





So that, when life’s woes are past, 
I may meet my child at last— 
Meet her on that blissful shore, 
Where Death may not enter more, 
But, free from every earthly stain, 
My darling shall be mine again! 





WILD FLOWERS. 


Ir is the wild flowers of a land that outlive 
its devastations: it is these that outlive the 
disasters of the extermination of its people: 
it is these that outlive misrule, and that sur- 
vive the desolations of war. It is the ‘‘ wit- 
nesses of God’’—low of stature as they are, 
and bright, and gay, and odoriferous—that 
because they are infructuous are spared by 
marauding bands. These gems of the plain 
and the hillside outlast the loftiest trees of a 
country: they live on to witness the disap- 
pearance of gigantic forests: they live to see 
the extinction of the cedar, and of the palm, 
and of the ilex, and of the olive, and of the 
acacia, and of the vine and the fig tree, ete.: 
they live to see fulfilled in themselves the 
word—‘‘every high thing shall be brought 
low ; and the humble shall rejoice.’’ So has 
it been in Palestine; once it was a land of 
dense timber growths, and of frequent grace- 
ful clusters of smaller trees, and of orchards, 
and of vineyards, which retains now only here 
and there a remnant of these adornments. 
Meanwhile the alluvial plains of the land and 
its hillside are gay every spring with the em- 
broidery of flowers—the crocus, the scented 
hyacinth, the anemone, the daffodil, the pop- 
py, the lily, and the rose. These jewels of 
the spring morning—these children of the 
dew—bedded as they are in spontaneous pro- 
fusion upon soft cushions of heather, and 
divans of sweet thyme—invite millions of 
bees and of the most showy of the insect 
tribe: flowers, perfumes, butterflies, birds of 
song, all things humble and beautiful here 
flourish and are safe—for man seldom in- 
trudes upon the smiling wilderness. 





Br Forervinc.—Many a true heart that, like 
a dove to the ark, would have come back after 
its first transgression, has been frightened be- 
yond recall by the angry look and menace of 
an unforgiving spirit. 

—SILENCE never shows itself to so great an 
advantage, as when it is made the reply to 
calumny and defamation. 











Covstn Sam stood gloved and ready, waiting 
for Kitty Alliston to come down stairs. It was 
a balmy morning, and I had asked Kate to 
show him one of our old drives out to Lake 
Cogussett. As the rustle of her dress was 
heard on the stairway, Sam’s face wearing, 
as I remember, a most propitiating expres- 
sion, appeared within the sitting-room door. 

**Cousin Fanny—if you would be so good! 
You are going to the village with Paul to-day, 
are you not? The fact is, mother mentioned 
in her letter that she wished I would see Mrs. 
Dempsey, and find if she would come and stay 
with her wisile Esther is gone. It had quite 
escaped my mind. I believe the soporific 
effects of that hop-vine of yours have stolen 
over my senses; or Somnus has been dis- 
pensing some of his poppy-juice to my men- 
tality !’’ 

Taking into consideration some facts which 
at that time had escaped my observation, I 
wonder that the similitude between Somnus 
and Eros did not suggest itself to my mind, 
but it did not, and he continued, extenuat- 
ingly :— 

**In fact, I believe I have been very negli- 
gent!’’ and there was a shade of embarrass- 
ment, and heightening of color; for we had 
always been accustomed to make any possible 
need or desire of Aunt Lucy’s paramount; 
and to consider anything savoring of neglect 
where she was concerned, as little less than a 
crime. . 

‘*[ think you have!’’ said I, with perhaps 
rather unnecessary frankness, mentally re- 
calling the time since Aunt Lucy wrote. 

‘*Well, be merciful—like an angél, as you 
are! and if you will just call and see Mrs. 
Dempsey, you will arrange it better than I, I 
dare say!’’ and as Kate’s step paused, wait- 
ing, ‘‘ You will find mother’s letter among my 
papers. There were some inquiries, I believe, 
that she wanted me to make that I cannot 
this moment recall,’’ and he turned to ac- 
knowledge Kate’s presence. 

As I noticed the figure framed there in the 
doorway, a thought floated through my mind 
as to what the Apollo Belvidere might be 
like; and I did not wonder, for the moment, 
that with his prepossessing personnel, set off 
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BY MELICENT IRWIN. 





by wealth and culture, my handsome cousin 
should be a little, or even not a little, spoiled. 

Cousin Sam had but recently returned from 
a some time proposed visit to Europe. We 
had not been apprised of his arrival, when, at 
the close of a delicious summer day, he had 
come without warning, and, parting the vines, 
stood before us, replying to my little scream 
of delighted s@prise as calmly as though he 
had come in from an afternoon stroll. As I 
looked at and listened to him as time slipped 
away, I could perceive no change wrought by 
the several years that had passed, except, in- 
deed, and that could not be called a change, 
the whole man seemed intensified. Cousin 
Sam was the only son of Uncle Nat Levering, 
my guardian; and though a strong friendship 
had sprung up between us during my early 
girlhood’s sojourn beneath the same roof, 
there was, nevertheless, and always had been, 
a certain antagonism existing between us as 
well. Although at one hour I might be 
tempted to cry and wish the house rid of so 
persistent a critic and tease, the next I was 
as likely, under the influence of a change of 
manner, or of some act of delicate thoughtful- 
ness for invalid Aunt Lucy, to find myself 
admiring my handsome cousin, and congratu- 
lating in my own heart Fanny Ingraham on 
being his acknowledged favorite. There was, 
by the way, one trait in Cousin Sam’s cha- 
racter with which, though I might sometimes 
be forgetful of it for the time, I was, never- 
theless, always more or less at variance, 
namely, a certain fastidiousness, as arbitrary 
as the laws of certain ancient nations. Sam 
loved nature, loved art; but within such 
line-bound limits I could never have sub- 
mitted to his dictation had he had the right 
to control my choice or direct my opinions. 
I could put up with his teasing when I had 
made, as I thought, a successful attempt in 
the arrangement of a bouquet for Aunt Lucy, 
in watching his superior dexterity, and ex- 
quisite blending of colors, and I soon yielded 
the palm to Sam, and only attempted my own 
arrangements when he was absent. At the 
same time, when Aunt Lucy’s little nephe» 
Hugh came to see us, and brought me a daily 
floral offering of such flowers as the gardener 
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would permit him to gather, I used to take 
to my room, for especial enjoyment, a group 
where a carnation and a dandelion kept com- 
pany together, and similar arrangements were 
very frequent with little Hugh—in preference 
to Sam’s elaborations. ‘‘Cousin Fanny likes 
*em!’? he would say to Sam’s expdstula- 
tions, and that gentleman would reply, ‘‘ Very 
likely !’’ 

So, too, with my misic; I could rarely suit 
Sam. My selections, like my drawings, were 
**too bold.’? He was always bringing me se- 
lections ; some soft cantabile, some new thing 
requiring a peculiarly ‘‘neat execution,’’ 
pretty enough, very graceful and pleasing 
often; but no utterance for the spirit, no ex- 
pression for the soul! And that is the good 
of music, is it not? We love it because it 
expresses for us so much more than we can 
give utterance to without its aid. 

It was when he had been with us some little 
time, that one day, as I was crossing the hall, 
Sam came in and handed me a letter come by 
the latest post. 

‘Ah, Kate’s letter!’? I exclaimed, as I 
recognized the clear, graceful chirography, 
‘‘and she has reached us half an hour in ad- 
vance of it! Did you know Kate had come?’’ 

‘* Kate Coddington, indeed !’’ 

‘“‘No. Kitty Alliston.”’ 

‘* Your Freesdale friend !’’ 

‘6 Yes.”’ 

‘* A stranger, then!’’ and Sam turned and 
looked out of the front door. ‘‘I have been 
having delectable times, Fanny,’’ and he de- 
liberately turned back again, ‘‘ teasing you 
and going over England and Italy with you 
again: and now I must resume society man- 
ners, and fortify myself against coquettish 
wiles, in this miniature wilderness. I must 
recall to mind all the pretty things I hardly 
know how it will seem to offer, out of a draw- 
ing-room. It is well to keep in practice, how- 
ever!’’ and the diamond, on his well-shaped 


hand, sparkled as he put back the masses of * 


wavy hair. ‘‘I will hope for the best, as I 
proceed to make myself irresistible,’’ with a 
mock smile, laying a hand on the balustrade, 
‘Qui espére le bien a deja 
Le bien de l’espérance !’”’ 
Then turning back, with a gravity equally 
mock, ‘‘Seriously, is she beautiful—or styl- 
ish? just out, or passé? What is- her forte? 
Is she sensible, witty, or better, I was going 
to say, pretty? Which, or all ?’’ 











**Indeed, I shall not tell you, Sam!’’ and I 
proceeded to ask Martha to give us muffins 
for tea. 


I could not, it must be confessed, keep 
back a little sigh, as I prognosticated an 
aversion which I intuitively felt would spring 
up between those two. They were two keys, 
it seemed to me, that, in our small! circle, 
could hardly be struck, at the same time, 
without a marring of the social harmony. 
‘If their visits could only have been at dif- 
ferent times!’’ thought I; ‘‘ but what is, must 
be !’’ and, consoling myself with the logical 
reflection, I went back to Kate again. 


Sam was in excellent spirits when he came 
down to tea. I could but think-his dusty ex- 
pedition to the post-office must have brought 
him some pleasant reward, in the shape of 
mail. He was looking extremely well, too, 
in his fresh and dainty suit. It would have 
been curious, however, for a student of human 
nature to have noticed, even before that first 
evening was over, how completely he was non- 
plussed by Kitty Alliston. Although holding 
and expressing her sentiments and opinions in 
a perfectly lady-like way, Kate was far from 
indorsing Talleyrand’s definition of speech ; 
and there was, altogether, in her frank, grace- 
ful manner, a certain delightful equipoise, and 
an atmosphere of truth that quite abashed 
pretence or artificiality. Sam was soon con- 
strained to put by his pretty speeches for a 
more appreciative audience. Kate, though 
not uncourteous—it would have been impos- 
sible for her to have been so—was yet hope- 
lessly indifferent. Her manner was full of a 
truthful kindliness which, while it disarmed 
his false gallantry, ought to have put him at 
ease, yet evidently did not. I had divined 
something how it would be, though without 
foreseeing any particular mode of manifesta- 
tion. Sam drew more and more upon his 
own resources for amusement, and soon left 
us very much to ourselves. 


‘*'You were certainly born to be a leader, 
Kate !’’ said I, after witnessing a success she 
had gained with some of the hill children— 
protégés of mine—I had gathered into a Sun- 
day-school class. 

‘¢ A dangerous quality in a woman, dear!’’ 
she rejoined. 

‘*Here,’’ continued I, ‘‘have I been debat- 
ing and planning, about this same thing, and 
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your first glance transforms difficulties into 
stepping-stones, for accomplishment.’’ 

“It was your divining-rod that showed me 
where to put my stepping-stones!’’ she an- 
swered, gayly, ‘“‘and our talents, I conclude, 
lie as much in the hearts of those that love 
us aS anywhere! On the same principle, 
you know that ‘a jest’s prosperity lies in the 
ear of him that hears it:’ at least that is my 
experience when I am with you, chérie!’’ and 
she fastened purple pansies in my belt. 

**Moods are at times uncontrollable things, 
Cousin Sam!’’ I at length one day exclaimed ; 
‘*but if you would just put your very unusual 
one aside, and give us a little more of your 
society—on Kate’s account, as well as my 
own—lI should be appreciative.’’ 

**Miss Alliston is quite independent of any 
of the charms of my society, Fanny!’’ he re- 
joined, in a tone quite out of keeping with my 
solicitation. ‘‘I should be very sorry to in- 
trude them!’’ and a haughty movement of 
the head, acting as a great enlightener to me, 
in spite of my regret and impatience, I must 
admit amused me not a little. 

Was it possible, that all unconsciously to 
Kate, a certain superiority had made itself 
felt, had nettled him, and together with her 
imperturbability to charms which had flat- 
tered so many radiant belles, had occasioned 
this pique! 

Sam behaved better the brief space during 
dinner; but we saw little of him till the suc- 
cession of several rainy days exhausted the 
charm of books, and in sheer self-defence he 
sought us. Gradually he took up his old 
teasing habit; but Kitty Alliston was appa- 
rently unconscious of all the delicate, intan- 
gible impertinence offered; and by her very 
unconscious, natural manner, quite warded 
him off. That she was not really as uncon- 
scious as she seemed, revealed itself; for at 
the slightest attack of his light missiles 
directed toward me, there was instant un- 
sheathing of weapons as subtle as his own; 
and they were used unsparingly. Sam was 
not slow to understand this; and it pleased 
at the same time that it wounded his vanity, 
to be the object of such glancing fire, even 
though he were the victim. 

We had carpenters making alterations and 
relaying some of the in-door floors, and for a 
time, as matter of necessity as well as choice, 
almost literally lived out of doors, under the 
trees, and on the portico. A hop-vine had 








made its way around a corner of the house, 
and grew luxuriantly over the portico, reach- 
ing down in half festoons, and swaying spor- 
tively its green blossoms to the breeze.. Cou- 
sin Sam had come out here to enjoy a cigar 
the morning after his arrival. He touched 
the pendent bells just forming, with his ele- 
gant little cane. ‘‘I will get you one of those 
climbers of Gleason’s,’’? he said, ‘‘and sup- 
plant this creeper !’’ 

**You will do no such thing, Cousin Sam!’’ 
I replied. ‘*‘One of the very last things Ed 
did before he went away was to plant it. It 
has flourished wonderfully, and is reaching 
its green sprays up to his window now. I 
would sooner lose my honeysuckle by far!’’ 

‘‘Sentiment and—hops!’’ remarked Sam, 
as he brushed a particle of dust from his im- 
maculate coat sleeve. 

‘*The panorama is going to be unusually 
fine to-night!’’ exclaimed Kate, one lovely 
afternoon, as the shadows lengthened. 

‘* And that we may lose as little as possible 
of it, Ishall have tea where we can still enjoy 
it, if you, Cousin Sam, will bring that little 
rustic table, to hold a tray,’’ I said. 

Very beautiful was the blending of crimson 
and of gold, and the white, ivory paleness of 
cloud. 

‘‘ Did you ever see anything more beautiful 
in Italy?’ asked Kate, turning to Sam, aftera 
momént’s watching of the changing splendor. 

‘¢In one sense no, in another yes,’’ I heard 
him reply, as I fastened a spray of myrtle 
round a dish of fruit. ‘‘We cannot have 
Italia’s associations here. That soft glamour 
of classic tinge, which there so pervades every- 
thing, is wholly wanting here, nor,’’ he added, 
‘shave we anything to supply its place in this 
New World.’”’ 

‘*Do you think so?’’ rejoined Kate. ‘‘This 
quiet home nook among friends; these noble 
hills with their uplifted fronts, and over there 


at Vanderpoole, the glistening of the church 


spire in a free land, unbound by priestly 
trammels!’? There was a spice of the ora- 
toric element in Kate’s composition, easily 
brought to light in any moment’s enthusiasm 
of beauty, or of suffering. Words which 
might have sounded like an affectation in 
some women in ordinary conversation, being 
a part of herself, always came from her with 
a natural grace. ‘This glorious light has 
kissed Bunker Hill to-day, Mr. Levering !’’ 
she continued, in a tone of half badinage, half 
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earnestness, ‘‘ has shone upon our great cities, 
and the congregated heart and nerve of repre- 
sentative nationalities gathered there from 
every part; it has sparkled its beams on the 
bosom of our noble Father of Waters, and slum- 
berously rested on our broad prairies with all 
all their uncultivated possibilities. Look!’’ 
she said, with that low, truthful, and musical 
intonation wherein lies such charm, and little 
recked we then, those comparatively few years 
since, that her words would be so verified, 
“‘the passing cloud unveils a fuller bright- 
ness, and leaves a parting smile to a land 
whose past bids us believe a stain upon its 
fair escutcheon would, should the occasion 
come, be wiped out in freeiy offered tears and 
blood, such as the Old World never saw! If 
wanting in the soft, delicious languor of clas- 
sic climes—is not this the more strengthen- 
ing, the more quickening? Do not such 
associations make beauty minister more nobly 
to the soul ?”’ 

I did not hear the answer, for I went to 
open the gate for brother Clement. He came 
fanning himself with his straw hat, and had 
some laughable things to tell of a ‘‘new hand’”’ 
he had hired that day. 

Sam was so amiable as to make a galiant 
speech in most exquisitely delicate allusion 
to the grace of our Hebe, as Kate passed the 
cups; directly after which, he looked so ill at 
ease that I watched him anxiously, fearing 
he was ill. 

‘* Pray, raise your chair, Mr. Levering, or I 
may emulate the fate of that unfortunate 
goddess!’’ laughed Kate, disengaging her 
skirt as Sam raised the light structure he had 
moved nervously to give emphasis to his com- 
pliment, to the imminent danger of the deli- 
cate organdie. 

‘Hold, man!’’ sportively cried Clem, a /a his 
new acquisition. ‘‘ You are deluging your cus- 
tard with cream. Try a drop in your tea!’’ 
and I wondered if Sam were really ill. It was 
so unlike him to be absent or awkward. 

If there had been any individual at hand, 
who had suddenly seemed to have acquired 
Sam’s characteristics, I should certainly have 
adopted the Vicar of Wakefield’s theory of 
the exchange of characters, as the days slipped 
by. As it was, I was at a loss. Sam’s grow- 
ing appreciation of Rockvale farm increased 
daily. The limits of his proposed stay were 
long since exceeded, but he seemed unmind- 
ful. He went now with Clem his daily rounds, 





and lent a helping hand, ungloved! He in- 
sisted on a rendering of the European Harvest 
Home, and made it quite a succsss with our 
driving Yankee hands. And Sam! who would 
fling a dime to a pitiful beggar, and step away, 
as from contamination, in days past, picked 
up, one day, a little urchin, every whit as 
dirty, who had tumbled over a stone wall and 
hurt himself, and brought him in, in his arms, 
and asked Kate for arnica! I was in amaze. 

You may judge me to have been deficient 
in penetration, in regard toa denouement the 
veriest school-girl, being my reader, may have 
foreseen, from the day of Kate’s arrival at 
Rockvale: but we often, in real life, see those 
so diverse in thought, aim, and action, that 
any suggestion of a common bond of union 
between them could not§be heard, on our 
part, without the utmost incredulity. 


**You are really behaving very well, Cousin 
Sam!’ said I, one day, when he was suggest- 
ing the offering of a compliment on my part, 
as a bonne bouche, after alittle sparring between 
us, in which I had said some things, in the 
moment’s sport, rather plainer than I meant 
to. ‘* You are really behaving very well. I 
was afraid Kate would think you quite a bear, 
at one time !”’ 

‘* And you fear she is in danger of thinking 
me a bore, now?’’ with a sudden rising of lofti- 
ness. 

‘*By no means: what an idea! But I have 
all this canning of fruit to attend to. I will 
not have Kate tire herself helping us; and, 
though she is ‘at home,’ in the house, and 
not ‘company,’ I do not want her to run the 
risk of a lonely hour. Pray be self-sacrificing 
enough to continue to be agreeable, at least 
till I am free again.’’ 

I recall, perfectly, the inquiring, doubting 
look with which he hurriedly scanned my 
face, though I was not conscious of noting it 
then, and I left him, with the columns of his 
favorite New York daily, held reversedly in 
his hand. This was the day prior to the ride 
to Lake Cogussett. 

‘*Too bad!’’ I exclaimed, mentally. ‘* Aunt 
Lucy waiting all this time, before Esther can 
leave! No one could take a housekeeper’s 
place better than Mrs. Dempsey. I hope Aunt 
Lucy will not feel unable to wait, and engage 
any one else ;’’ and I began to search Sam’s 
huge portfolio. I saw nothing, however, that 
looked like Aunt Lucy’s letter, till I chanced 
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to remember Sam’s old time habit of drawing 
faces, and scribbling on any scrap of paper 
that might be at hand, when I began going 
over them again, opening each, and found, 
indeed, a page of the desired epistle, which 
had been left blank, covered with Sam’s hiero- 
glyphics, erased lines and interlines. Inside, 
under the signature, he seemed to have re- 
duced them to some form, and my eye took 
in the little stanza, involuntarily. And, just 
here, let me ask—Did you ever, suddenly, in 
some sheltered nook, come upon a bright bit 
of spring, in the way of tender, green, and 
springing grass, with the sun shining on it, 
when patches of lingering snow, and the keen 
air, despite the time of year, had put spring 
out of your head? It was just so I came 
upon this little poesy rhyme. It bore date 
two days prior. 
“Under the hop-vine—Kitty and I— 
Long we sat in the sunset glory 
Flooding the earth with its golden tide, 
Kitty and I, the old sweet story !’’ 

There followed lines showing that the story, 
though sweet, was not, however, old, more 
than the sun’s fresh morning beams, that, since 
the fair creation, had irradiated the world. 
Cousin Sam seemed to think, moreover, that 
the sun had just arisen to him; and I thought, 
by the frequent corrections, and twisting of 
forms of expression, for rhyme’s sake, and 
rhythm’s, that the light had rather bewildered 
him—a state of mind in which I could, at the 
moment, sympathize. 

I began to put many little things, uncon- 
nected in my mind before, together, now, and 
I was forced to see clearly, though half in- 
credulously, still, the boy Eros! I could not 
have seen Anteros, because of unbelief, had 
he been before me. 

I put the letter silently in his hand, when 
Sam came, with changing color and a vacil- 
lation of manner that would have betrayed 
that it was carelessness, and no intent, that 
had given me the clue, had I not been sure 
of it before, and asked me, ‘‘Oh,’’ if I ‘‘ fouzid 
that letter.’’ There was a little hesitation, a 
lingering in his manner, as if he would speak. 

‘*Does Kate know?’’ I asked, glancing at 
the telltale paper. 

sé Yes.’’ 

‘‘And—’’ my eyes asked the question I 
did not speak. 

‘*She knows: she encourages me.’’ 

‘Drowning men catch at straws!’’ thought 





I, as I marked the tremor of fis hand as he 
crushed the paper in another fold. A most 
wicked quotation floated through my mind 
as to ‘‘sentiment and—hops!’’ even in my 
sympathy, but I forebore. He was feeling 
more deeply, I doubted not, than he had ever 
felt before, in his life. 

That night, as I passed her door, I saw Kate 
sitting wrapt in thought in the white moon- 
light. Afterward she came.to me and told 
me, but without expression as regarded her 
own feelings, which very naturally, I thought, 
she left me to infer. 

‘*Sam thinks—poor boy! (I question if 
those we have always known will not ever 
continue to be boys and girls to us, particu- 
larly in any moment of feeling, though they 
be bearded, bronzed men, or matronly wo- 
men!)—that he has reason to believe you 
encourage him. Love, I suppose, is always 
credulous!’’ I said, when she paused. 

‘*Well!’’ there was a great deal in her 
tone. 

I looked up; there was a soft light in her 
eyes that spoke more than many words, 

‘*Kate!’’ my tone was involuntary. I would 
have recalled it if I could. 

‘* Are you surprised, dear ?’’ 

‘*T cannot think, dear Kate. 
new to ine yet.”’ 

I found that she realized the bearings of his 
hitherto purposeless life; of his self-indulgent 
habits, the enervating influences of which, 
free though he was from moral reproach, were 
yet weakening the very citadel of character, 

I did not know till long after, nor did she 
tell me then, that going forth into.the life 
arena and identifying himself with the toil- 
ing, achieving brotherhood of man, had been 
made a condition of his acceptance. His pride 
had rebelled; then yielded. Had I known it 
then, I should have feared for hopes which 
depended upon his stability. I was surprised 
months after when I learned he was labor- 
ing arduously in his profession, which had 
hitherto been but a name. ._— 

**T know, although he is a dear cousin to 
you, all your deprecating eyes would say,’’ 
she said, reading me well; ‘‘ but there are 
undreamed of capacities, untried soul forces ; 
that might make this man a prince among 
men. I know it!’’ 

I had been so acoustomed to the thought 
that when a women finds a heart home, it 
should be one she may enter with wershipful 


It is very 
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spirit; I had so accepted the need—as it 
seemed to me—of ‘‘ looking up,’’ on the part 
of a wife to a husband, I could not readily 
feel with her. 

And looking in her face, I asked, mentally, 
**And dare you undertake to be this man’s 
regenerator?’’ Something of this found its 
way to my lips, and then I recalled that sum- 
mer morning when I had said, ‘‘ You were 
born to be a leader, Kate!’ 

‘““Not I; I am as naught!” she replied, 
shrinkingly; ‘‘but I do believe in love, that 
life-blood of the spirit! I believe in his for 
me!’’ and her voice sank almost to a whisper. 
** And I pray that it may never be desecrated 
or decreased. I think, Fanny, that a woman 
sheuld regard a man’s love not simply as a 
defence and shelter given her, but as a holy 
trust. Through it, if preserved in its pristine 
purity and freshness, may not Divinity, from 
dormant energies and latent capabilities, 
evoke the possible man?’’ She was beautiful 
. as she spoke. 

‘*You feel that you are the strongest, 
Kate?’’ I said, still doubtingly. ‘‘He will 
not bring you within the narrower limits of 
his own sympathies and views!’’ I still urged. 

**Not strongest, dear!’’ she said, quickly, 
**not strongest! but his is the most receptive 
nature. I cannot tell you just how 1 have 
thought of this. That our specific tempera- 
ments are far from negative, you, if you think 
of it, may see.. He would have hated me if 
he had not loved me!’’ she said, her eyes 
kindling through soft mist. ‘‘Ernestine’s re- 
turn from school will make good my place at 
home before I shall let myself be spared,” she 
eontinued. ‘There will be time to prove us 
both; for I see you have misgivings still, 
Mignonne.”’ 

My misgivings, as I looked back to the 
change I had observed in Sam; to the little 
snatch of sweet heart-song which had sur- 
prised me not less than would sweet garden 
odors from artificial flowers—much more, in- 
deed, for Paris makes them possible—began 
to melt away like morning mists. Besides, 
my faith in Kate helped ‘me. Sharpened by 
“suffering, through which knowledge en- 
ters,’’ though that suffering was now past, 
and like an hour of storm on a summer’s 
morning, had left the atmosphere clearer, 
purer; her intuitions seemed keen as those 
of a spirit. And Sam, I could see more and 
more, loved her With that reverencing love 





which is at once a safeguard and an energiz- 
ing power. U 

The morning of the day Kate left, Clem met 
her, and gravely hoped she was ‘‘ qualified to 
do justice to her friend’s expectations ;’’ a 
little boy having brought a dozen of new-laid 
eggs, and ‘‘his ma would be special pleased 
if Miss Alliston would eat them for her break- 
fast!’’ A little girl with a shy, pretty face, 
came too, with an offering of sweet pea seeds, 
and ‘hoped Miss Alliston would plant them 
next spring in her garden;’’ and last came 
Tommy Snow, running, with ‘‘some prime 
spruce gum he and Joe had been all through 
the woods to get for Miss Alliston!’’? A:though 
her intercourse with them had been compara- 
tively slight, mostly confined, as it was, to 
meeting, and having casual words with them 
in a few rambles; stopping to rest, or get acup 
of water at their homes, and the taking of my 
Sunday class once or twice, when I was not 
well; there was not a child who was not her 
loyal and devoted subject. Occasionally there 
are those whose Satural organization pre- 
eminently fits them to act on others, even in 
trivial acts, and unconsciously to themselves. 
Gentle and unobtrusive—yet earnest-—as Kate 
was, I think she was one of those in a remark- 
able degree. And in thinking of Sam, as a 
slow-dawning conception of their spiritual re- 
lations existing in natural temperament came 
glimmeringly to me, I noticed and became 
newly conscious of this in Kate. 

If the time intervening before their mar- 
riage proved them, as Kate had said, that it 
was for better and not for worse, the receipt 
of a letter telling me of the fixing of her mar- 
riage day, gave evidence. 

And now, as time passes, I often recall the 
faith she expressed in him that night. ‘A 
prince among men!’’ she had said; and as 
such, in all human enterprise and generous 
doing, he is recogaized. ‘‘ Who would have 
believed that dashing young exquisite, Sam 
Levering, had any stability in him?’’ be- 
came a frequent remark among men of cali- 
bre, who, having long known him, were now 
brought into business or other relations with 
him. A few who know Kate as well, have 
been heard to assert, ‘‘ His wife has been the 
making of him!’’ If so, she seems supremely 
unconscious of it. It is beautiful to see her. 
In all her‘allusions and references she places 
him quietly upon a pedestal, and others, fol- 
lowing her glance, see him there. And in his 
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love, which is almost worshipful, what she 
assumes of him he unconsciously. realizes, 
even though it be by effort. Love has indeed 
in their marriage been an angel of regenera- 
tion. 

And thus it sometimes is: from many 
characters, seemingly having little depth, sor- 
row’s crushing weight, circumstances’ evok- 
ing power, and now and then—though rarely ; 
for such love is rare—the holy truth of a per- 
fect love evoke the glory of the possible man! 
But, dear girls, let any woman pause before 
she decides the question whether a lover as a 
husband will come up to her plane, or she will 
eventually descend to his; for she needs clear 
thought and spirit insight, and most surely 
Heaven’s guidance—even in the presence of 
love’s strong evangel. 





‘sé MAY.”’’ 


Affectionately inscribed to Mus. James W. Brsuop, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BY JENNIE D. LANGDON. 

BasBy May ! 

In the Month of Flowers you came, 

Dearest love and care to claim. 

So you gained its charming name, 
Pretty May. 


Little May! 
In thy gentle violet eyes, 
With their gaze of sweet surprise, 
Likeness to a loved one lies, 
Little May! 


Darling May! 
Lovingly iu thee we trace 
Semblance rare to her dear face 
Whom we miss in ’customed place, 
Day by day. 
Who but two short years ago 
Smiled with us, but sleopeth now, 
With the lilies o'er her brow, 
Darling May! 


Precious May! 
May the path of life e’er be 
Strewn with fairest flowers for thee, 
Sin and sorrow from thee flee 

Par away. 





NEVER GET ANGRY. 


Nsver getangry. It does no good. Some 
sins have a seeming compensation of apology, 
a present gratification of some sort ; but anger 
has none. A man feels no better for it. It 


is really a torment; and when thé storm of 
passion has cleared away, it leaves one to see 
that he has been a fool; and has made himself 





a fool in the eyes of others, too. Who thinks 
well of an ill-natured, churlish man, who has 
to be approached in the most guarded and can- 
tious way’? Who wishes him for a neighbor 
or a partner in. business? He keeps all’about 
him in the same state of mind as if they were 
living next door to a hornet’s nest or a rabid 
animal. And as to prosperity in business, one 
gets along no better for being angry. What 
if business is perplexing and everything goes 
‘“by contraries,’’—will a fit of passion make 
the winds more propitious, the grounds more 
productive, the markets more favorable? 
Will a bad temper draw customers, pay debts, 
and make creditors better natured? An angry 
man adds nothing to the welfare of society. 
Since, then, anger is useless, needless, dis- 
graceful, without the least apology, and found 
only in the bosom of fools, why should it be 
indulged at all? 


SISTERS. 


Tue full influence of sisterly affection in 
beautifying and brightening family life, and 
in preventing brothers from flying off too early 
into outer society, is only exerted, perhaps, 
in those homes in which the eldest child is a 
girl. Many husbands and wives have felt and 
expressed serious disappointment when their 
first-born has been of the gentler sex. If they 
could anticipate all their after history, they 
would discern much greater reason for spe- 
cial thankfulness. The eldest child generally 
wields, for seme years, the highest and most 
plastic influence over the others, and it seldom 
turns out unfortunate that such influence 
should be associated with the distinctive qual- 
ities and tastes of woman’s nature. Never- 
theless, in a family of boys, a wee sister, a 
late comer, is often a magical source of affec- 
tion and bond of unity. It is difficult to 
choose which one would have, and, since the 
choice is not left with us, it is all the easier 
to accept as best for us and for ours whatever 
distribution of the sexes Divine Providence 
may have settled for us. Thus much, how- 
ever, we may say, that when families have 
grown up into adoleseence, we have seldom 
heard parents regret that the earliest and 
greatest share in the formation of character 
was assigned, by reason of their age, to girls 
rather than to boys, or that in preparing 
young minds for the coming battle of life, 
hearts took the precedence‘of heads. 





























MIRIAM’S ATONEMENT. 


BY BELLE RUTLEDGE. 


Tue night set in early. The mists, which 
had been gathering and hanging over the val- 
ley all day, at length settled down ito a 
heavy, drizzling rain, as the struggling sun 
sank faint and low in the western horizen, 
and the night came in dark and flreary. 

As the shadows deepened and the day went 
out, Edith Reed drew the curtains of the cosy 
sitting-room closer about the windows, and 
lighted the astral lamp which stood upon the 
centre-table ; then, placing a large easy chair 
and pair of slippers before the glowing. grate, 
she sat down to await her father’s return. 

Doctor Reed had been absent since the early 
morn, at which time a messenger had come 
for him from the Hall, and with whom he had 
hastily ridden back; and now, in the dark- 
ness and gloom of the night, his daughter 
awaited him. 

As she sat there before the fire, her blue 
eyes fixed in thought, and her long curls of 
abundant hair falling in waving masses around 
her pale face, framing it in, she looked like 
some sweet picture of rapt saint or holy Ma- 
donna. 

And thus thought the young clergyman, 
Ralph English—the ward of Edith’s ~ cher, 
and a distant connectiog of her dead mother 
—who had been an inmate of Doctor Reed’s 
home for ten years, in the intervals between 
his study and a short settlement which, within 
a few months, he had been compelled to leave 
on account of ill health, rendered worse by the 
proximity of the place to the sea. He now 
stood in the doorway, his entrance unobserved 
by the young girl deeply wrapped in reverie, 
upon whom his gaze rested with an expres- 
sion of admiration. 

‘Cousin Edith!’’ he said, at length, as he 
entered the room and drew near the hearth 
where she sat, and stood with back lean- 
ing against the projecting mantle. ‘* Cousin 
Edith, pray tell me of what you were think- 
ing when I entered, for your face was calm 
and beautiful as the angels I used to dream 
about when a child. Your thoughts must 
have been pure and good, for none but such 
could call that look to face or brow. My mo- 


ther used to wear it, when she spoke of my 
dead father, and of meeting him in heaven.”’ 








‘* Why, Ralph, how you talk!’’ exclaimed 
Edith, recalled to herself by the entrance of 
her cousin, a blush mounting her face. ‘‘My 
vague thoughts were scarce worth repeating, 
so I’ll not weary your ears by a recital. But 
Iam glad you came to interrupt them, for ’tis 
a sad habit I have fallen into of late—dream- 
ing day-dreams. Oh, how the wind blows!’’ 
she said, shudderingly, as she shivered and 
drew near the fire. ‘‘I wish father would 
come; for it storms harder since dark, and, 
somehow, to-night there seems a presentiment 
of some coming evil forcing itself on my 
mind. I pray that there will no harm befall 
father on his return!’’ ’ 

‘*He has gone up to the Hall, has he not, 
Edith ?”? replied the ycung man. ‘‘The ser- 
vant, who came this morning with the sum- 
mons for him, said that his mistress could not 
live the day through, and uncle has probably 
decided to remain till the end. It is a case of 
much bodily pain, I think; and your father 
would not rest content without doing all in 
his power to alleviate the last moments of the 
dying.”’ 

‘*Yes; Mrs. Goff has been a great sufferer 
for over three years. She has been in the 
slow, but sure grasp of consumption, which 
no earthly medicine has been able to heal; 
and now she is near to the entrance of the 
other world,’’ replied Edith. ‘I pity her 
daughter Miriam, who will be left alone in the 
world; for she has no near kith or kin.’”’ 

**It will be a lonely life at the Hall she will 
lead, I judge,’’ said the young man, “for I 
once visited it with your father, on one of his 
calls, a short time since. It is a dreary old 
house, and gloomy enough to cast a chill over 
the prospects of Miriam Goff, whom I saw 
upon that visit. She is young and pretty, I 
think, Edith; and her years ought not to be 
clouded by living there alone with the old 
servants.’’ 

“It will indeed be a dreary life to her, 
Ralph, with very little sunshine to brighten 
it,’’ replied Edith, gravely. ‘*But Miriam’s 
nature is naturally strong and hopeful; so it 
will not be so cheerless for her as for many. 
But I hear the sound of carriage wheels out- 
side. Father must have retufned!’’ and Edith 
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sprang forward to the hall door, which in a 
moment was thrown open, giving ingress to 
Doctor Reed. 

‘* You have been anxious, I see, Eda, dear!”’ 
said her father, as he bent down aud kissed 
his daughter’s forehead. ‘It is late, and the 
storm to-day has made night even of the after- 
noon; but my little one mustn’t get over-anx- 
ious, and worry herself about her old father, 
who is so often detained by the bedside of 
suffering,’ he said, tenderly, as he went for- 
ward and stood a moment before the glowing 
hearth, whose cheery warmth invitingly beck- 
oned him to the seat set for him there. 

Edith eagerly drew forward the chair a 
little, and her father smilingly took it, say- 
ing :— 

**Ah, Eda, dear, you will spoil our old 
father by thus attending him so assiduously. 
Were I a younger man, I might be inclined, 
knowing my power, to prove more cxacting, 
but old people like me know how to use their 
vantage ground,’’ he’ said, mischievously, 
turning to Ralph, who had taken a seat near. 

** Yes, it might do for you, uncle!’’ said 
Ralph; ‘‘ but in a younger man it would be 
unseemly.’’ 

‘**Why, how you both talk!’’ said Edith, 
blushing. ‘‘One would think you were in- 
clined to be cruel persecutors, if I did not 
know you both so well; but my heart is light 
now that you are here, father, for to-night I 
have felt an unusual anxiety about your ab- 
sence. Tell me,’ she added, ‘‘ how they are 
up at the Hall!” 

Doctor Reed’s face grew sad as he replied, 
softly :— 

‘*Mrs. Goff died at sunset. I remained till 
all was over, and Miriam had been induced to 
seek a little rest, which the poor child sadly 
needs, for she fainted away when her mother 
died.’’ Then he added: ‘‘ Edith, I promised 
her dying mother that I would endeavor to 
stand in place of a parent to Miriam, as the 
poor woman entreated me to look after her 
orphaned girl.’’ 

** And I. know you will do so, father,’’ said 
Edith, in a voice whose sweet tones thrilled 
with emotion. ‘Poor Miriam, I pity her—all 
alone in the world!’’ she added, tenderly. 

“It is a sad case, uncle!’’ said Ralph 
English. ‘‘For the young girl is left almost 
destitute, is she not, by the death of her 
mother ?’’ 

‘Nearly; there won't be much left after 





things are straightened up,’’ replied Doctor 
Reed. 

‘* What will become of Miriam, then?’’ asked 
Edith. ‘What will you do for her, father? 
She ought not to be left at the gloomy old 
Hall, alone, with only the servants.’’ 

‘*That is what I will leave to your kind 
heart to suggest,’’ replied Doctor Reed. 

‘* What do you mean, father? that Miriam 
should come here?’’ Edith asked. ‘* Would 
it be your Wish, father?’’ she added, as she 
looked inquiringly into his face. 

‘As you will, Edith. I promised her mo- 
ther to stand in place of a parent to the girl. 
Will you be a sister to her, and invite her 
here to your home ?’’ 

‘*O father, how can you doubt for one 
moment that it would be my wish?’’ replied 
Edith. ‘‘ Bring her here at once; and I will 
endeavor to make it as homelike and pleasant 
as lies in my power, to poor Miriam.’’ 

‘*Bless you, my own dear, noble-hearted 
daughter !’’ and Doctor Reed spoke huskily, 
as he tenderly stroked the soft curls away 
from Edith’s forehead. ‘‘It is settled, then 
Miriam shall come here to live with us; and 
we will all try to make her forget her grief in 
the kindness and warmth of our love. Do 
you not think it a good plan, Ralph ?’’ asked 
the doctor, turning to the young man. 

‘Yes; I think it the best thing that, under 
the circumstances, could be done; and, for 
my own part, will engeavor to do all that lies 
in my power to make it pleasant for the or- 
phan child,’’ replied Ralph English. 

Two weeks later Miriam Goff was established 
a future resident in Doctor Ree l’s family. 

Miriam Goff, with her large dark eyes, her 
raven hair, and clear, olive-hued face, was a 
brilliant shadow to pure, Madonna-like Edith 
Reed. Eighteen summers had shed their 
rose-perfume over her life, upon which now 
lay the cloud of her mother’s recent death ; 
and so, beautiful and childlike in her grief, 
came Miriam Goff to her new home. " 

And thus, also, with her coming, the cloud 
gathered which was, for a while, to blast 
out Edith’s happiness; that cloud, of which 
her gentle heart had had warning when she 
awaited her father’s return on the gloomy 
night of Miriam’s mother’s death, bringing 
the tidings of Miriam’s coming thither. 

The winter months passed; and, with their 
icy breath, the first grief of her loss passed 
from Miriam’s heart. Smiles and hopes came 
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once more to light her face, and the tones of 
her musical voice oft broke out like some 
bird’s light carol. 

The winter glided on; and when it had 
died out, and spring came in, with her trea- 
sures of buds and blossoms, Ralph English 
was called to the pastorate of the church of 
Glenwood—a charge which he decided to un- 
dertake. ; 

The evening after he had accepted the call, 
previously having conferred with Doctor Reed 
in régard to it, Ralph English sought out Edith 
in the garden, where, in the soft, moonlit May 
evening, he saw her pacing one of the shel- 
tered walks. 

His was a tender, reverent nature; and as 
he approached Edith, whose image, save his 
Divine Maker’s, had ever been first in his 
mind, he felt a trembling and hesitancy which 
he could not shake off. Edith had never 
shown, by word or look, that she cared for 
him save as a cousin. ‘‘ Did she love him?’’ 
He asked this quéstion tremblingly of his 
heart now. He had never dared ask it before, 
though he had often wished it; for, without 
fortune, it would have been out of place, even 
had he known that her heart was tender to- 
ward him. But now he did put the questien 
to his own heart; and could not answer it 
satisfactorily. Yet it demanded an answer, as 
the parsonage, if he entered it, needed her pre- 
sence to make it happy and homelike to him. 
So, as her white garments fluttered in the 
shaded walk in the moonlight of the evening, 
Ralph English, with trembling heart, yet un- 
wavering purpose, followed on, till he stood 
beside her whom he supposed to be Edith. 
- Edith,’’ he said, in a voice whose tones 
were low yet distinct, ‘‘ Edith, you know I 
have accepted the call as pastor of our church 
here ; and it will probably take me from your 
home, for the parsonage is vacant, and needs 
a tenant.’’ 

**T am so glad of this opening ‘for you, 
Ralph; so near to us, too!’’ replied the voice 
of Miriam, whom he had mistaken for Edith. 
, ‘But you mistook me, and would tell Edith 
of it first. I will go and summon her, that 
she may listen to the good news from your 
‘lips. But must you leave us, Ralph? It 
seems so pleasant to me to have you hére; 
and I was just beginning to find an interest 
in living again. Do not leave us yet, if only 


for my sake, my kind brother!’’ said Miriam, 
in impulsive tones. 








‘*T hardly know yet as I shall change my 


home,’’ replied the young man. ‘“ At least I 
should not think of it unless I could make a 
happier one for myself, which, perhaps self- 
ishly, I might be inclined to do. I am glad 
if my society has contributed to your happi- 
ness, Miriam, and hope we shall never be so 
far separated that it will not continue to do 
80.”’ 

Miriam replied: ‘‘Do not leave us, then; 
for, if you go away, my life will miss you too 
much. It may not be so with Edith, for her 
nature is different from mine, and she finds 
enjoyment in all around. I sometimes wonder 
if she could really care sufficiently to make 
her life unhappy, were the loved object to be 
removed from it.’’ 

‘*Surely you misunderstand Edith,’’ said 
Ralph, earnestly. ‘‘Hers is a deep, silent 
nature; not easily ruffled, but when it is 
moved it is like the bed of some mighty river 
carrying everything before it, and unchanged 
in its course, flowing on over all obstruc- 
tions.’’ 

‘*It may be so, Ralph,’’ said Miriam, sadly, 
‘and I may have misjudged her who has so 
kindly welcomed the poor orphan to her home. 
She has been careful and tender of me as of 
asister; but it seems to me more in the sense 
of a duty than in another light. But I would 
not influence your feelings toward your rela- 
tive, and one whom you have known from 
childhood, and for whom, perhaps, a more 
than cousinly interest may have become 
strengthened. She may be all you think, 
Ralph. I trust, for your sake, you will find 
it so, and that I am sadly mistaken in my 
thoughts,’’ said Miriam, in tones which seemed 
reluctant to wound Edith’s character. 

‘*Miriam, you know not what thoughts 
your words have called into existence. They 
are as an arrow with a poisoned shaft!’’ ex- 
claimed Ralph English, in a voice whose tones 
bore a thrill of doubt and dread. 

‘*What have I done, Ralph?’’ cried the 
young girl, impulsively, as she tenderly placed 
her hand upon his arm. ‘‘O, Ralph, how 
could I have pained your unsuspecting, sen- 
sitive heart? Forgive me, my dear, kind’ 
brother! In the future, my words shall be 
well chosen ere they find utterance ;”’ and 
she gazed up into his face with a sad look in 
the depths of her beautiful dark eyes. 

‘*Nay, Miriam, I am glad you spoke them, 
if they are indeed true,’’ said Ralph, sadly. 
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‘*My eyes may have been blinded by the 
wishes of my heart. It is a sad awakening, 
if I have, all this time, been loving one who 
is incapable of a true, tender regard. But, 
Miriam, I thank you for this knowledge,’’ he 
said, mournfully. 

**O, Ralph, do not talk thus, or I shall 
never forgive myself for my thoughtlessness!’’ 
cried Miriam, inimpulsive language. ‘‘ Your 
grief wounds my heart, my dear brother! Oh, 
how unwise I was to mention this!’’ she added 
sadly. ‘‘Forgive me, Ralph, for the cruel 
knowledge; but I could not bear to see you 
go on longer, thinking, as you have, in regard 
to Edith, while I saw so clearly that if she 
does care for any one, it is Otis Liscomb, her 
father’s student, whom she corresponds with, 
and mentions so often to me.”’ 

‘*Miriam, believe me when I say you are 
not to blame. If Edith loves her father’s stu- 
dent, then it is not what you or I can help. 
Perhaps, had I been a closer observer, J might 
also have seen it, long ere this, and so spared 
myself the bitter knowledge of learning, too 
late, what causes me to-night a bitter heart- 
pang.’”’ 

‘*T am sorry for you, Ralph,’’ said the girl, 
softly, as she again placed her hand upon his 
arm. ‘‘ Believe me, Ralph, I would sooner 
have suffered deeply than have willingly 
caused you pain. You forgive me, do you 
not? for I cannot rest unless you say it!’’ 
she uttered, with her shadowy eyes uplifted, 
searching: his face. 

**Yes, Miriam, I do unreservedly pardon 
you,’’ he answered, looking down into the 
brilliant face, raised so pleadingly, and appa- 
rently so innocently, to his. ‘‘It is something 
to know that, in you, I have a true, sympa- 
thizing friend. Miriam, would that a heart 
like yours had animated Edith’s breast !’’ 

‘*Thank you, Ralph,’’? said Miriam, her 
voice sinking to low, faltering, trembling 
tones. ‘‘Could it have been me, oh, what 
bliss would have come to my heart, Ralph !’’ 

‘Miriam, Miriam! What do you say? 
Surely you tempt me by your words and 
your beautiful eyes!’’ cried Ralph, impul- 
sively, her gaze holding his own. ‘‘Say it 
not again, or my poor distracted heart will 
not know to whom it owes allegiance.’’ 

‘*Ralph, my more than brother,’’ went on 
Miriam, as she still looked into his eyes, 
“pity me! Edith does not love you!’’ 

**And you do, beautiful sister Miriam!” 





and he drew her closer, till her head sank 
upon his shoulder. 

‘We will forget Edith and her lover, will 
we not, Ralph?’’ she said, gazing tenderly up, 
as he held her thus. 

The young man shuddered, and a pang 
of suffering shot through his heart as he re- 
plied gravely, putting her away a little :— 

‘* Yes, Miriam. We will try and forget all 
save what brings you happiness; for, Miriam, 
as I know your heart now, so I consider it 
mine in the future; and, if my care and un- 
tiring devotion can render you happy, shall 
my life be given you in return for your sweet, 
unselfish love.’’ 

Half an hour afterward the two sought the 
house together, neither seeing the figure, 
which, a few moments later, glided out from 
the arbor and also entered the house, where, 
in the hush of her silent chamber, Edith Reed 
poured out a prayer for help and direction for 
the future which stretched out so black and 
drear before her. 

The next day Miriam Goff came to her, 
with sweet words of affection upon her tongue, 
and told of Ralph’s love for herself, and his 
wish to take her to the parsonage with him. 

**You will go, of course?’’ said Edith, 
calmly, looking into the dark eyes searchingly 
with her own truthful blue ones. 

‘*Would you advise it, Eda, dear?’’ asked 
Miriam, affectionately. ‘‘You have known 
Ralph always, and I for so comparatively short 
atime: yet I am confident of his love, and it 
would break his heart were I to refuse.’’ 

**Do you love him ?’’ 

‘Yes, yes, he is my hero, Edith! I do love 
him!’’ Miriam spoke warmly, her beautifffl 
face in a glow, and Edith knew she spoke the 
truth. 

‘*Then, as you love him, and he wishes 
you for his wife, go with him, and be faithful 
toward him unto death !’’ said Edith, solemnly. 

‘* Miriam looked up, startled by her reply. 

‘‘Why, how ominous your words sound!’’ 
said she, tremblingly. But Edith had turned 
away, and Miriam was left alone. 

One month later, the parsonage received 
its new inmates, Ralph English and his beau- 
tifal young wife, Miriam Goff. Were they 
happy? 

Edith Reed hid her own heart-throbbings 
under the soft folds of the rich dress she wore 
to their wedding, and none knew of the doubts 
she cherished beneath. 
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Ralph English had many a hard battle to 
fight in his own breast. As he looked upon 
Edith’s calm, impassive manner, he thought 
she carried a heart of stone, and that she was 
incapable of love, caring nothing even for Otis 
Liscomb, her father’s student, whose manner 
toward her was tender and respectful as a 
brother’s. His own heart beat tumultuously 
at times. Miriam’s love did not satisfy him, 
only when in her presence; and only when 
she exerted herself to the utmost, with her 
strange, bewildering beauty, did he in any 
degree forget Edith. But he tried to be con- 
tent, and, believing Miriam loved him, was 
in a measure satisfied. 

Time passed on. A year had elapsed, and 
Miriam English gave birth to a child—a beau- 
tiful little girl—and then her own life grew 
feebler, day by day, till those around her 
knew that it was slowly, but surely, going 
outward to the land from whence there could 
be no return. 

Beautiful Miriam English, with a faithful, 
affectionate husband, a darling babe, and ap- 
parently everything to make life desirable, 
lay upon the couch from which she would 
never rise again in life. Doctor Reed told it 
to her husband, and Ralph knew he must im- 
part the sad tidings to Miriam. But he, who 
so oft was called upon to administer words of 
consolation to the suffering, felt his heart sink 
at breaking these words to his own wife. 

‘* Edith must tell her,’’ he faltered to her 
father. ‘‘O, Edith, can you break the tidings 
to Miriam ?’’ he entreated, as Edith came out 
from the sick-room. 

Edith’s face flushed a little. ‘' My father 
has told you, then, what he said to me last 
eve—that poor Miriam’s life is departing!”’ 
she said, sadly. ‘‘I see she does not realize 
it yet. God helping me, Ralph, I will try to 
tell her, as you wish, but not to-day. Let it 
be to-morrow, for she will be spared yet many 


weeks to you, Ralph;’’ and Edith went back 7 


to the sick-room again. 

It was a pleasant, calm morning in the early 
summer, when Edith gently and tenderly 
broke the tidings to Miriam—the fears her 
father entertained of her final recovery. 

Miriam received them at first with a terri- 
fied look of anguish upon her pale features. 
Clutching Edith’s hand, she cried, hoarsely :— 

**O Edith, do not say it! Take back the 
dreadful words! Do not tellme I am doomed! 
I am not fitted to die! 


I cannot, cannot die! 
‘ 





O Edith! O Ralph! I cannot leave him!’’ and 
she covered her face with the white counter- 
pane. 

Edith turned away in anguish. How gladly 
would she, at that moment, have given her 
own dull, wearisome life, if she could have 
brought returning health to Miriam’s wasting 
frame; but she could only put her face close 
down beside Miriam’s, while she took her 
white hands in hers, saying :— 

‘*O Miriam, dearest sister, how gladly would 
I give my life to save yours; to bring you 
health! But it cannot be. God knows best. 
O Miriam, it is what He sends to us all, sooner 
or later. The life He gives us for a little time 
must be rendered back again. He knows 
best when to take it. Miriam, sister, let us 
trust Him, and bow to his will.’’ = 

‘“‘T cannot! Ah, Edith, you know not how 
wicked my life has been!’’ cried Miriam, pas- 
sionately. Did you know of my perfidy and 
wickedness, you would turn from me as from 
a creature whose touch was pollution. O 
Edith, I am not fit to die; and I cannot leave 
Ralph! Tell me—cannot your father do some- 
thing for me?’’ and she raised herself in bed 
as she spoke. 

‘‘He has done all he can, Miriam,’’ Edith 
replied, shaking her head mournfully. ‘It 
lies with our great All-Father whether He 
will spare your life !’’ 

Miriam said no more; but turned her face 
to the wall, and appeared in prayer; and, 

fter a while, when Ralph came in, Edith 
tole softly away. 

One afternoon, about a fortnight later, Edith 
sat by the bedside of Miriam. Miriam had 
lain very quiet for a long time, and Edith 
thought she slept. She had been with her a 
portion of every day since the morning when 
she had broken to her the tidings of her ap- 
proaching dissolution ; but Miriam had never 
referred to the subject again, and Edith, 
though she would gladly have spared her 
feelings, grieved at it, knowing that the dread 
messenger each day drew rapidly nearer; for 
she could plainly perceive this, by the failing 
strength and the gradual dying-out of the 
feverish, hectic bloom which had deeeived 
them all so long at the first, they thinking it 
the flush of returning health. All at once, 
this afternoon, Miriam turned her white face 
toward Edith, and said, in alow, feeble tone:— 

‘‘ Edith, there is something which I must 
confess to you before I go. I cannot die with 
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it upon my soul. You will turn from me 
when you know it; but I must confess to you 
and to Ralph hew wicked I have been, and 
how I have wronged and deceived you both.”’ 
She paused in weakness a moment, and then 
went on. ‘‘ You are good and pure, Edith, 
and have never dreamed how hypocritical I 
have been since I came to your home. But I 
cannot think you will forgive me for the part 
I have enacted—for the treachery with which 
I won Ralph from you.’’ 

édith stooped gently down, and looking 
kindly into Miriam’s brilliant eyes, gently 
took the thin white hand which lay upon the 
counterpane in her own warm grasp, saying, 
tenderly and calmly, as she did so:—- 

.. ‘You need not tell me, Miriam. I know 
‘all! Iwas in the garden that spring evening 
when Ralph sought me there. I had just 
stepped into the arbor when he came by, and 
you at that moment came up the path, and he 
at first mistook you for me.”’ 

‘‘And you overheard a/l?’’ cried Miriam, 
springing up in bed, her brilliant eyes glow- 
ing and glittering, and the hectic rapidly 
flushing her cheek. 

**T could not help it, Miriam. At first I 
was stunned and spell-bound by what you 
said; then, when I was able to think, I could 
not go. Could I have stolen away, and you 
and Ralph not known it, I would have done 
so; but you would both have seen me, and I 
could not betray you, though you wronged 
me so deeply.”’ 

**O Edith, what did youthink? You knew 
it all, and have kept it all this time! You 
did not love Ralph, then, did you? Tell me, 
Edith, that you did not! I fancied you did; 
and I loved him so passionately, that to have 
seen you his wife would have killed me. O 
Edith, say that what I told Ralph was true, 
and you did not care for him!’’ cried Miriam, 
again rising up from the pillows upon which 
she had sunk back. ‘'‘ 

‘*Miriam, if it would ease your heart for me 
to utter the words, I would gladly do it; but 
I could not in truth, for I did love Ralph even 
as your own heart worshipped him,’’ said 
Edith, solemnly. 

**O Edith! O God, pity me !’’ cried Miriam, 
hoarsely, as she clasped her hands with emo- 
tion. 

Edith bent down again. Her face was 
deathly pale, rivalling even that of the suf- 
ferer so white before her. 





** Forget this, Miriam !’’ she said, in a voice 
she strove to steady. ‘‘ You won Ralph. He 
is yours now; and he has been a tender, af- 
fectionate husband to you. Be happy while 
life lasts to yon, and forget what I have said. 
Ralph knows it not; and my nature is strong, 
so that none have been able to suspect it.”’ 

‘*No, Edith. Noble, generous-hearted as 
you are, I cannot have it thus! Ralph musi 
know all ere I sleep again; even though he 
turn from his guilty wife in disgust, yet she 
must confess her crime,’’ replied Miriam, in 
a low, firm voice. 

When she next saw Ralph, Edith felt that 
he knew all. But now there was no time to 
think of aught gave of Miriam, who failed 
very rapidly ; and, in a week more, she had 
passed beyond earthly sorrows and tempta- 
tions, and Edith and Ralph both felt that she 
had, in her last hours of suffering, fully ex- 
piated the one great Wrong of her life. 

Time passed onward, and, was it strange 
that, knowing each other’s hearts as they 
did, Edith and Ralph for a time shunned each 
other? Miriam had begged Edith to look ten- 
derly after her babe, and Edith had promised 
it; and she kept the promise made to the 
dying parent. 

One day Doctor Reed came home, saying to 
Edith, who had just returned from a visit of 
a few weeks to a distant relative: ‘‘ Ralph’s 
little one is quite ill; and the nurse is down 
sick with severe influenza, which, I think, 
will terminate in a low run of fever.’’ 

Edith hastened over to the parsonage, and 
found Ralph with the little girlin his arms 
pacing back and forth the nursery, the nurse 
having become too ill to leave her own room. 
‘“‘Give her to me, Ralph!’’ she said, as she 
held out her arms to receive the ailing child; 
and the father tenderly laid his little one into 
them, saying :— 

“She is safe with you, Edith; I feel that © 
you will save her life.”’ 

Days went by into a full month, and the 
little Miriam grew strong and well under 
Edith’s faithful watching and care. The 
nurse continued ill; and Edith decided to 
take the child home with her for a season, till 
the full recovery of the woman. 

One morning, several weeks after Edith had 
taken little Miriam to her home, she and the 
child were out upon the piazza. It was a full 
year since the mother had been called. Little 
Miriam played and prattled*about her feet as 
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Edith sat with her sewing in her hand. The 
little one, tired of play, soon held up her cun- 
ning little hands for Edith to take her to her 
lap. 

‘‘Edith’s darling,’’ cried Edith, as she 
«aught the child to her bosom and kissed her 
sweet rosebud lips and smoothed the soft 
curls of her hair. 

Just then, Ralph English came upon the 
piazza. He had seen the sweet picture, and 
it sent a thrill through his heart which 
must find vent in words. He approached, and 
Edith flushed as she caught his eyes upon her. 
Putting down the child, she would have fled, 
but he detained’her. ‘‘ Edith, is it sinful for 
me to tell you my heart now?’’ he said, ten- 
derly. ‘* Sheis gone forever; and in her last 
moments it was her expressed wish to me— 
that you should take her place, and be a mo- 
ther to our babe. Edith, amI wrong? Has 
your heart changed from its first love?’’ he 
asked, sadly, as she turned away. 

**Ralph!’’ and now her face was toward 
him, her blue eyes filled with tears. She 
was holding the babe in her arms, having 
caught it up when she found she was not to 
go. ‘Ralph, take me, and I will try to be a 
mother to your child.”’ 

He passed his arm around her, and drew 
them both to him—Edith and the babe. 
‘‘Edith, darling!’? he murmured.  ‘‘ Mine 
forever, now!’’ and, raising ‘his eyes to hea- 
ven, he exclaimed, as he imprinted the first 
pure kiss of love upon her forehead—‘“‘ Edith, 
Miriam, looking down from her peaceful rest 
with the angels above, blesses us both at this 
moment. Let us be happy in the way God 
has appointed for his creatures here on earth, 
as husband and wife! This wish was Miriam’s 
atonement.’’ 





Goop Precepts.—Society may aid in making 
the laborers virtuous and happy, by bringing 
children up to labor with steadiness, with care, 
and with skill; to show them how to do as 
many useful things as possible; to do them 
all in the best manner; to set them an ex- 
ample in industry, sobriety, cleanliness, and 
neatness; to make all these habitual tothem, 
so that they shall never be liable to fall into 
the contrary; and to let them always see a 
good living proceeding from labor. 

—A MAN must have a bad opinion of himself 
not to be willing to appear what he really is. 





THE WIFE’S APPEAL. 


BY WILLIAM E. PABOR. 


By your memories of youth, 

By your vows of love and truth, 

By the hopes you cherished, when 

You a man was, among men ; 

When Ambition led your feet 

Where all worldly honors meet ; 

When the sunshine and the flowers 
Gathered round your manhood’s hours; 
When your heart was quick to know 
Friend, or flatterer, or foe ;— 

By these touch no more the cup; 

By these give the tempter up. j 
Let me look you in the face, 

As I try once more to trace 

Some stray feature that, in years 
Buried now, beneath life’s tears, 
Touched my heart and kindled there 

A desire thy lot to share. 

Let me look ; and if, perchance, 
Glimpses of an olden glance 

Linger still, as if to keep 

Watch and ward where love doth sleep; 
By these I invoke you stay; 

From the tempter turn away. 


Time was when I could be heard, 
Did I utter but a word ; 

Time was when a glance of mine 
Answer found in eyes of thine ; 
Time was when my wich was sure 
Its fulfilment to secure; 

Time was when your eager eyes 
Watched me with a glad surprise, 
And the pulses of your heart 
Quickened did we meet or part; 
By these, if love hath not died, 
Cast the fatal cup aside, 


If appeals like these can find 
Lodgment not in heart or mind, 
Let me—though it brings again 
Heartache and the olden pain— 
Whisper of the little one 

Whose life-work was early done. 
Where the willows wave she lies 
Who was lovely in our eyes; 
Who was given our lives to cheer, 
But who left us lonely bere. 

By her short life stay your steps 
Ere you sound the drunkard’s depths. 


I have suffered late and long; 
Under sorrow, care, and wrong; 
I have felt your heavy hand 

On me when I scarce could stand ; 
And the blow, the oath, the pain, 
Live iu memory again, 

As the tears that pity claim 

Fall apon you in your shame; 
But all these I can forget, 
Loving still without regret, 

If you will but shun the cup! 
Wiil but give the tempter up. 





—------ ~+ee+- 


Tue slowest to promise is always the most 
faithful in keeping his word. 








THE SISTER AND THE WIFE. 


BY M. A. DENISON, 


(Concluded from page 356.) 


Ove day he came home ill; then all her 
solicitude was taxed; then her hand pressed 
his aching brow tenderly, and her voice fell 
80 softly that it seemed as if his mother hov- 
ered about his couch, a ministering angel. It 
did not last long: in the evening he was not 
able to leave the house; but, after despatch- 
ing a note to Chestnut Grove, sat down with 
his sister in thé shaded parlor. 

“It seems like old times, to-night,’’ she 
said, timidly, as she took up her netting. 
‘Would you like to have me read to you?’’ 

**No, I had rather talk,’’ he said, abstract- 
edly. ‘‘I wonder if Ada has company to- 
night ?”’ 

** Always Ada,’’ sighed poor Helen. ‘‘I 
am nothing to him now.”’ 

“She is a very sweet girl, I should think,’’ 
she ventured, trying to make the best of the 
circumstances under which she was placed. 

**Yes, she is,’’ said Horace, uneasily. 
**Helen, I have not told you yet when I think 
of getting married.”’ 

**No,’’ Helen said, softly, with a sinking 
heart. 

Horace moved from his easy chair and threw 
himself on the lounge before he answered. 

** Ada hag partly consented to the first of 
May. The old captain intends to furnish the 
house (oF course I shall bring her here), so I 
suppose he will commence next month. Of 
course it will have to be vacated, for it is to 
be put in repair from cellar to roofing. I’m 
thinking where will you go?’’ 

**Cannot Nancy and I stay in one part of 
the house while the other is repairing ?’’ asked 
Helen, quite roused. 

‘‘Impossible, I think. I am going to have 
the I extended so as to add a bedroom on the 
first floor""nd that will leave the house pretty 
much exposed. No, no, it will be too much 
discomfort. I was thinking you might board 
with Doctor Eddy during the time, and then— 
if—if you found it comfortable—why, if you 
like—you might continue there—after we are 
married.’’ 


Had Helen heard aright? The room for a 


moment seemed to swim round her. 
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No, no, 


_ against it, I’m sure. 





he could not mean that! she was stupid— 
could not understand the drift of his words. 

‘Did you say,’’ she commenced, taking up 
her netting again, ‘‘that I can stay, or had 
better stay, after the house is repaired—fin- 
ished ?”’ 


‘*Why, yes, if it is an agreeable place. 
You have really had too much care, I think, 
overseeing this great house, and you need 
rest—a long rest. Ada will of course bring 
new servants and new customs. She is not 
at all old-fashioned, and loves company and 
display, while you are accustomed to one 
round of duties. She wouldn’t wish to annoy 
you, and I don’t want my sister to play second 
fiddle of course. I shall have enough to pay 
all expenses, and more too. Besides, I don’t 
believe you would fancy Ada exactly, or rather 
you never have; she’s a mere child, you 
know—motherless and wilful—you’d never 
get along together.”’ 

‘Speak plainly, Horace,” said Helen, in a 
sharp voice, her features changing and paling ; 
“you don’t want your old-maid sister here 
after you are married.’’ 


‘‘Well, Helen, what’s the use of such 
Of course I do; i’ve nothing 
I don’t know why I 
should have, you’ve always been a kind, 
good sister to me; but the fact is, somehow, 
you haven’t made a good impression upon 
Ada—and—and she objects—that is—bother 
it, what ’s a fellow to do under such circum- 
stances ?’’ 

‘*Is it your wish, Horace, that I should not 
come back here—here, to the old home of my 
birth and my life? here, where I closed the 
eyes of our mother, our father? here, where 
I fondly hoped to end my days, from where I 
hoped to be borne to the churchyard ?”’ 

‘I’ve told you once, Helen, that it isn’t 
me,’’ he retorted, angry with himself, with 
Ada, and all concerned; ‘‘ but what am I to 
do if my wife will not listen to it—what am 1 
to do? Ilove Ada passionately. I want her 
here; she refuses to come—’’ he stopped 
there, conscious and confused. 


questions ? 
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‘*Unless I go,’’ murmured his sister, bro- 
kenly. 

‘*It amounts to that, I suppose,’’ he said. 

She gave a low cry, and hid her face in her 
hands. ‘‘God knows I would not stand in 
the way of your happiness ;’’ she said, and 
there was silence, so great, so unbroken, 
that Horace lifted himself to look at her. 
Poor girl, she had fainted away dead in her 
cbair. 

‘*What a villain I am!’ he cried, as her 
lifeless face smote him. ‘‘I will not sacrifice 
my poor sister.’’ He rang the bell violently. 
Miss Nancy came in and burst into tears as 
she sought for remedies. 

**She looks just as her mother did when 
her face was under the coflfin-glass,’’ sobbed 
the old woman. ‘‘O! Mr. Horace, -you must 
pardon me, but you’ll never find the one will 
be to you what she has been.’’ 

“The deuce take it!’’ muttered the young 
man, as Helen, on her recovery, left the room, 
leaning languidly on the arm of the old house- 
keeper. 

‘*There, Miss Helen; now, don’t think of 
any trouble; the Lord has always provided, 
and he always will provide,’’ she said, as she 
saw her comfortably in bed, and pressed upon 
her a little refreshing drink, which she had 
made. 

‘Oh, but Nancy, after this you and I are 
to shift for ourselves. We are turned out of 
our dear home,’’ sobbed Helen, completely 
broken down. ‘‘How can I leave it? what 
will become of me ?’’ 

** Well, child, I shall go down to my son’s, in 
Fairfield. Thank God! he’s gota room for his 
poor old mother, has had these many years, and 
always calls it myroom. I’ve had a thought 
that perhaps I should spend my days here, 
for it do seem more like home, since I’ve 
been here now going on nigh forty-five years, 
and it seems as if I’d got so used to my own 
tracks. Besides, your blessed mother said, 
just the day before she died, ‘Nancy,’ says 
she, ‘this house belongs to my children, and 
I think, whatever changes come, they will 
not part with it; and, Nancy, you are to keep 
by them and teach them as I have taught you,’ 
for, bless you, I came here a poor ignorant 
thing, to be sure, and she taught me every- 
thing. It was the darkest day to me when 
she died, for I felt more like she was my mo- 
ther than my mistress ; and you are like her, 
Miss Helen, as like her as you can be at your 
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years, and, bless you, she wasn’t that much 
older when she died. And ido believe she 
do watch over us, Miss Helen, if such things 
ever happens as the blessed dead returns to 
the earth, and so don’t you fear anything but 
what you ’ll be took care of well. One thing 
I know J’d do—I’d not board. It kind of 
hardens folks to board, and them that hasn’t 
been used to it suffers more than them that 
has. I’d rent the little place in the Oaks 
that’s stood empty so long, and as they ’re 
going to bring new furniture here from top 
to bottom, why, of course, you can take what 
you want of the old, and no thanks to no- 
body—it’s yours. That’s my advice, Miss 
Helen, take it for what it’s worth.” 

The garrulous old woman had gone, and 
Helen was left alone to think—not to plan, 
she was too weak for that. On the carpet, 
across the counterpane, the moon shone 
broadly as she had seen it in just those places 
for so many years. It seemed as if her heart 
would break when she thought that soon she 
should see it no more. In vain she reasoned 
and tried to argue herself with believing that 
it was no fault of her brother’s, the words 
would come out, clench her lips tightly though 
she might, ‘‘It is unbrotherly, it is cruel!’’ 

Sleep visited her eyes that night at rare 
intervals. In the morning she was haggard 
and deathly pale. Horace met her at the 
breakfast table. 

‘*Helen, I’ve a word to say to you,’’ he 
exclaimed, as they arose from breakfast. She 
followed him into the library, and stood there 
as quiet and gentle as ever. ‘‘I wish you 
would consider what I said last night as un- 
spoken,’’ he murmured, anxiously. ‘I see 
now what a brute I was. You sha’n’t lose 
your old home—no—not even if I have to give 
up—Ada.”’ 

** Horace, listen to me,’’ said Helen, laying 
her hand on his arm; ‘‘no earthly persuasion 
could induce me to stay here now. I will 
listen to no offer, no recantation. Horace, I 
could not stay here, without fighting against 
every impulse of my nature. Remember I 
am calm, now, and say what I do from honest 
convictions of duty. Bring your wife here, 
it is perhaps best that she should be alone; 
best for her, best forme. I have not yet de- 
cided upon my future course, but I shall do 
so calmly and without prejudice as far as that 
may be. Don’t think I bear you or Ada any 
ill-will; so far to the contrary, that if you need 
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me at any time call for me, I will never fail 
you in the hour of danger; but I must go.”’ 

‘Helen, I feel like a brute before you, I do 
indeed. I’m afraid you will think I have no 
love for you, that I have forgotten all your 
kindness. I may have been thoughtless—I 
see that I was—but it was not wilful. I see 
now how much I shall miss you; I wish you 
could stay; let me talk to Ada, and’’— 

‘*Not a word, Horace; I can be like granite, 
and—God forgive me, I can’t forget—’’ she 
stopped a moment, choked with emotion; 
‘*say no more about it, I have made up my 
mind. I could not be happy here, and unless 
there is happiness, there is no home for me. 
When shall you begin the alterations you 
propose ?”’ 

‘‘In a month, I suppose,’’ he answered, 
without looking at her. 

**Very well, I will make all my arrange- 
ments to be ready by that time; the longer I 
think of it the less hard it looks. I have felt 
for years that I ought to do something more 
than to sit idly down when the great world of 
workers is busy on every side.’’ 

‘*Good heavens! Helen, I hope you are not 
thinking’’— 

“Of earning my own living? Certainly I 
am. Do you think I could be dependent ?”’ 

“Helen, it is you who are cruel now.’’ 

‘*How cruel, dear Horace? Do you think 
I could be as I have been ever again? No, it 
is impossible. I have heretofore had no mo- 
tive ; now I have one, and am happier already 
at the thought. I think I shall live to some 
purpose yet.’’ 

‘We will talk about this matter again,’’ 
said Horace, in much agitation, as he hurried 
away, ashamed and conscience-stricken. 

‘* His pride took fire when I spoke of work,”’ 
murmured Helen as she entered the room and 
tried to compose herself to her task. ‘‘ Now, if 
I wanted revenge, I might have it to the full.”’ 

All day long she pondered upon her future 
and at last came to the decision that she would 
go and see the little house Miss Nancy had 
referred to. it had been empty now for seve- 
ral months, and Nancy knew how to get the 
key. She went into the kitchen where the 
housekeeper had just finished her superin- 
tendence over some pies. 

** Nancy,” she said, ‘‘ get your bonnet and 
shawl, and we will go to the Oaks together. 
If the house is in any sort of repair, I think I 
will take it.” 





Nancy was delighted, washed her hands, 
arrayed herself in a glorious purple alpaca, a 
red shawl and brown bonnet, and thus attired 
tripped along the street with Helen, as agile, 
almost, as a young girl. 

‘*The Oaks’’ was simply a small house set 
in a fraine of stalwart trees—oak trees that 
were so straight, symmetrical, and full of 
beauty that they always attracted the at- 
tention of the passer-by. The dwelling itself 
was very small, though tasteful. It sat up on 
a bank, and was reached by two or three flights 
of steps. There was a little piazza just wide 
enough for two to promenade, and five win- 
dows on the front. It had in all only six 
rooms—three on the lower floor, three on the 
floor above. Miss Nancy fell in love with it 
immediately. 

‘*It is such a dear little nest of a place, 
Miss Helen. Oh, shouldn’t I be happy to 
have such aone to end my poor days in! 
But there, I never shall get to that happiness. 
I expect always to be poor and dependent. 
Not to say, Miss Helen, that I’m not disap- 
pointed in the turn matters has taken, for, 
to tell you the truth, I’d come to think that 
I should stay with you all my life. For I 
know if it had been you getting married you ’d 
not dismissed the poorest of your servants.’’ 

‘‘Not one of them, and you who have been 
as much mistress as I have in some respects 
should have been provided for for life. But 
let us not talk of it. This is really a pretty 
little parlor, and has a delightful view of the 
road and the village. there to the left. No 
doubt I shall be quite contented here, when I 
get accustomed to the narrower quarters. 
There’s the garden, too—quite a spot, and 
plenty of rosebushes and honeysuckles. I’m 
glad of that. There’s a nice kitchen garden, 
too, and for a small sum I suppose I can have 
it planted and tended. It will take up my 
spare time and be healthful. I wish I could 
keep you with me, Aunt Nancy, but I don’t 
see how it can be.’’ 

‘Of course you don’t, dear heart; and of 
course you couldn’t; but won’t you be very 
lonesome here f”’ 

**T hope not, after a while. I have thought 
of a plan which I trust will be successful. I 
shall try to get a class of three or four little 
girls, that will keep me from lonesomeness, 
and I think I’ve an aptitude for teaching.” 

‘That will be very nice,’’ said the house- 
keeper, taking a lingering survey of the pre- 
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mises; ‘‘ but this is such a dear little place. I 
can almost see myself, Miss Helen, a sitting 
at a little round table like that one up in your 
room, eating my breakfast, and then going 
round about my work with that pleasant view 
over there to cheer me. La! they won’t be 
half so happy in the old house as you or I 
would here. In the first place, don’t you see 
it shows a bad disposition in the young thing. 
Ican’t help it if she is going to be your brother’s 
wife. I must free my mind. I say it shows 
a bad disposition, for who ever heard of turn- 
ing one’s own flesh and blood off for a stranger 
to come in, and I must say—I’m an old woman, 
let me talk—that I don’t think the half of 
Horace Grangely that I did—not the half. I 
wouldn’t minded his sending me off; I’m old 
fashioned, and wouldn’t suit of course, but 
you, Miss Helen, who’ve tended and put up 
with him what his own mother wouldn’t, I do 
believe—it’s a burning shame. There, I’ve 
done, but depend upon it it will make a talk— 
you may be sure of that.’’ 

**Miss Nancy, no one shall suspect it,’’ said 
Helen, swallowing her tears; ‘‘I say no one 
shall suspect it. You must never say to an- 
other what you have said to me. Let the 
people think I prefer to leave, as indeed I do, 
now. Nothing could induce me to remain, 
short of actual sickness or death. I need not 
ask you to keep this thing a secret.’’ 

‘**Of course you needn’t; I shall never 
say a word, depend uponit. Besides, when 
you’ve done with meI shall be far enough 
from here, for likely enough I shall go to my 
son’s. Dear, dear, I do think it, is the pret- 
tiest place. Your parlor curtains will just go 
here, and of course they won’t want ’em, and 
the carpet, that’s still good and pretty, will 
furnish all these lower rooms. I’m thinking 
how nice and cosey you will make it, to be 
sure, and it’s a place that will furnish sweet.’’ 
The two stood now upon the piazza on the east 
side of the tiny cottage. Between the trees 
could be seen glimpses of Chestnut Grove in 
all its grandeur, its white walls sparkling and 
frosty in the sunlight. 

‘**T suppose Miss is getting her wedding rig 
by this time,’’ continued the chatty house- 
keeper. ‘Her maid told me that she came 
home from town two days ago quite loaded. 
The loveliest silks and laces! Your brother is 
going to get a rich wife, Miss Helen; all that 
great property, and plenty beside, will go to 
her if the old captain dies.’’ 





‘‘Unless he should get married,’ said 
Helen, quietly. 

‘*Lal I’ve give up all hopes of that long 
ago,’’ cried the old housekeeper, tumbling 
her bonnet strings. ‘‘The captain thinks too 
much of his own comfort, I guess, to do that. 
Besides, where ’s there a single woman of his 
age, or nigh it, in all the place—except me ?”’ 
she added, with a short little laugh. 

“I think like you, that the captain will 
not marry again,’’ said Helen, smiling, ‘‘so 
Horace will have his wish to the full. He’s 
very fond of riches, poor fellow.’’ 

That night when she returned home it ap- 
peared to her that years had passed since she 
had listened to her doom only the night be- 
fore. Was it to be so in the future? Would 
time drag on leaden feet as it had the past 
twenty-four hours? Oh, how desolate her life 
stretched out before her! She had always 
been caring for others; but since her brother 
had hung upon her neck covering her face 
with kisses when he was a boy, who had ever 
made her comfort a first thought? No one. 

‘*T wish I had taken the heart that was 
offered,’’ she sighed; ‘‘I should have had 
something to live for and to love me, and per- 
haps it would have been better for Horace. 
My great care and affection have made him 
selfish.’’ » 

Miss Nancy bustled in to light the lamp and 
arrange the chair for the captain. Presently 
his knock was heard at the door. 

‘*Miss Nancy, I shall have to take your 
arm,’’ said the old man in an altered voice. 
‘‘ Just outside here I slipped and fell, and I 
believe I’ve done myself some harm.’’ The 
old housekeeper gladly accommodated him, 
and he sank with a groan and closed eyes 
into the arm-chair that was ready for him. 

‘My dear sir, what has happened ?’’ cried 
Helen, frightened at his look of extreme ex- 
haustion. ‘‘Miss Nancy, send John imme- 
diately for the doctor, and go yourself with a 
lantern up to the Grove. See, he has fainted. 
Don’t fear to leave me with him; only hurry 
and bring Horace here as quickly as possible.’’ 

In less than fifteen minutes the doctor was 
there; so was Horace, so was Ada, who was 
passionately fond of her father. The captain 
was carried up stairs, his ankle was ascer- 
tained to be fractured, but in the course of 
an hour he was very comfortable. Helen her- 
self attended to all his wants: his daughter 
seemed helpless, good for nothing, the old 
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man said, with a smile, but to kiss him and 
cry over him. 

One day, some three weeks after the acci- 
dent, Ada went into the city with Horace to 
choose some carpets for the new fitting out. 
Horace was jubilant. Mr. Brewster, of Canada, 
had gone home with a very soft but decided 
**No’”’ ringing in his ears, and the day for the 
marriage was fixed. As for the old captain, 
he had recovered all his sunshine. He sat 
with swathed foot at one of the windows, 
Helen near him sewing busily. 

‘* Well, little woman, so they are going to 
send you away from here, are they, the reck- 
less young scapegraces?’’ he said, looking 
over at her. 

**T had rather go; it is my own decision,’’ 
said Helen, faintly. To tell the truth, it 
seemed a sadder thing as the days flew by to 
feel that every one was leaving her homeless. 

‘* Nonsense—don’t tell me that,’’ said the 
captain, bluntly. ‘‘Helen, come here a mo- 
ment.’’ She obeyed him, though the tears 
were blinding her. 

**T loved your father, my dear—I never 
loved any man as I loved him. Now look at 
me. I’m a frightful old fellow, am I not ?’’ 

**By no means frightful,’’ said Helen, 
smiling through her tears. : 

**Do you think so? Do you know I’m 
very grateful for all your kind care? Shall 
I tell what I was going to say that night I 
came here and lamed myself?’’ 

Helen nodded. 

‘*I was going to say, ‘ Little woman, I have 
been all these years in love, and didn’t know 
it.’ Should I have been an old fool to offer 
myself to you ?”’ 

‘*Oh, sir!’’? gasped Helen, growing red and 
pale. 

‘*Now you’re going to give me a cold bath, 
I know—I feel it in my bones. Iam an old 
fool to think of loving a young and pretty 
woman. Don’t ery over it, dear—don’t— 
forget it as soon as possible. I won't have 
you miserable.’’ 

‘*Sir,’’ said Helen firmly, looking up in his 
grand old face, ‘‘ you do me an honor, and I 
thank you for your kind appreciation, and if 
it was not that your daughter dislikes me, I 
do love you well enough to become your wife.”’ 

‘*My daughter! What has she to do with 


it? Won’t she have a husband and a home? 
Ought not that to satisfy her? Indeed, I don’t 
think I shall consult the wishes of that young 





She sends you ont of her 
Will that 


lady in the least. 
home—lI receive you into mine. 
do??? 

“It is very sweet to feel that some one 
cares enough for me to offer a heart and a 
home,’’ murmured Helen, and the matter was 
settled. 

Of course the consternation of bridegroom 
and bride elect was something quite out of 
the common way. Ada called her father an 
old fool, and Horace secretly blamed her, 
saying to himself, ‘‘I don’t believe the cap- 
tain would have thought of such a thing if 
we had treated Helen right.” 

At all events the mischief was done, or 
rather the right thing. Helen took. up her 
abode at Chestnut Grove, the mistress of all 
its splendor and the idol of her husband, who 
wondered he had never known his own heart 
before. Miss Nancy, who after the first shock 
was over declared that she always foresaw it, 
was electrified with the present of the little 
home at the Oaks, all properly furnished and 
ready for her occupancy, and in possession of 
which she declared herself as happy as a 
queen. 

So, after all, everything ended happily, only 
Horace learned to distinguish between the 
voluntary kindness of a sister and the way- 
ward fondness of a selfish wife. 





A RECOLLECTION OF A WALK IN MAY. 


BY EMMA. 


Ws had wandered far on that lovely day, 

For with careless jesting and idle play, 

And our search in the woods for the sweet Spring flowers, 
We marked not the flight of the passing hours, 

We heard not their footsteps stealing from earth, 

Nor grieved for their loss in our sportive mirth. 


But a lesson was taught our hearts, I ween, 
In the shadowy quiet of that sylvan scene ; 
It was not in vain that we lingered there, 
And lovingly gathered white violets fair, 

As when purity seemed to our raptured sight 
To symbol the conquerors’ robes of white— 


The rich reward for the faithfal here 

Who have lived as with Heaven ever near, 
With the smile of God on their service true, 

As a light to show them the crown in view ; 
Though no toil the simple flowers might know, 
As they sweetly accomplished their task below. 


And oh, to the weary and weak I would say, 

The words which were sent to my heart that day, 
The breathing of love, and strength from Heaven, 
And power for the task which in life is given ; 
God asks what he gives the strength to do, 

And accopts the work of his laborers true. 























— 
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MAY-DAY. 
FESTIVITIES IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 


Ir is in May that Spring is with us once 
more pacing the earth in all the primal pomp 
of her beauty, with flowers and soft airs, and 
the song of birds everywhere about her, and 
the blue sky and the bright clouds above. 
There was nothing wanting in the good old 
times to give that happy completeness to the 
advent of Spring; and without which it is 
like a beautiful melody without words, or a 
beautiful face without a soul. The celebra- 
tion of the first of May was an event that wag 
hailed with great joy and happiness by all 
classes of people. 

We have compiled from an old volume some 
interesting accounts of the manner in which 


May-day was celebrated in the various coun- 


tries of Europe. 


IN THE TIME OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


‘¢In the moneth of May, namely on May-day 
in the morning, every man, except impedi- 
ment, would walke into the sweet meddowes 
and green woods, there to rejoyce their spirits 
with the beauty and savor of sweet flowers, 
and with the harmonie of birds, praising God 
in their kinde. And for example hereof, Ed- 
ward Hall hath noted, that King Henry the 
Eighth, as in the third of his reigne, and 
divers other yeeres, so namely in the seventh 
of his reigne, on May-day in the morning, with 
queene Katharine, his wife, accompanied with 
many lords and ladies, rode a Maying from 
Greenwich to the high ground of Shooters- 
hill; where, as they passed by the way, they 
espyed a company of tall yeomen, clothed all 
in greene, with greene hoods, and with bowes 
and arrowes, to the number of 200, One, be- 
ing their chieftaine, was called Robin Hood, 
who required the king and all his company to 
stay and see his men shoot; whereunto the 
king granting, Robin Hood whistled, and all 
the 200 archers shot off, loosing all at once; 
and when he whistled againe, they likewise 
shot againe; their arrows whistled by craft 
of the head, so that the noise was strange 
and loud, which greatly delighted the king, 
queene, and their company. 

‘*Moreover, this Robin Hood desired the 
king and queene, with their retinue, to enter 
the greene-wood, where, in arbors made of 
boughes, and deckt with flowers, they were 
set and served plentifully with venison and 
wine, by Robin Hood and his meyny, to their 
great contentment, and had other pageants 
and pastimes; as yee may read in my said 
author. 

**T find also, that in the month of May, 
the citizens of London (of all estates) lightly 
in every parish, or sometimes two or three 
parishes joyning together, had their several 
Mayings, and did fetch in May-poles, with 





divers warlike shewes, with good archers, 
morice-dancers, and other devises for pastime 
all the day long; and towards the evening, 
they had stage-plaies, and bonefires in the 
street.”’ 


MAY-DAY IN CORNWALL. 


‘*It is an annual custom there, on May-eve, 
for a number of young men and women to as- 
semble at a public house, and sit up till the 
clock strikes twelve, when they go round the 
town with violins, drums, and other instru- 
ments, and by sound of music call upon others 
who had previously settled to join them. As 
soon as the party is formed, they proceed to 
different farm-houses, within four or five miles 
of the neighborhood, where they are expected 
as regularly as May morning comes; and they 
there partake of a beverage called junket, 
made of raw milk and rennet, or running, as 
it is there called, sweetened with sugar, and 
a little cream added. After this, they take 
tea, and ‘heavy country cake,’ composed of 
flour, cream, sugar, and currants; next, rum 
and milk, and then a dance. After thus re- 
galing, they gather the May. While some 
are breaking down the boughs, others sit and 
make the ‘May music.’ This is done by cut- 
ting acircle through the bark at a certain dis- 
tance from the bottom of the May branches ; 
then, by gently and regularly tapping the 
bark all round, from the cut circle to the end, 
the bark becomes loosened, and slips away 
whole from the wood; and a hole being cut 
in the pipe, it is easily formed to emit a sound 
when blown through, and becomes a whistle. 
The gathering and the ‘May music’ being 
finished, they then ‘ bring home the May,’ by 
five or six o’clock in the morning, with the 
band playing, and their whistles blowing. 
After dancing throughout the town, they go 
to their respective employments. Although 
May-day should fall on a Sunday, they ob- 
serve the same practice in all respects, with 
the omission of dancing in the town.’’* 


MAY-DAY IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 


‘On this day a curious custom is observed 
here, of which I will give you a brief account. 

‘*Soon after three o'clock in the morning a 
large party of the town-people, and neighbor- 
ing laborers, parade the town, singing the 
‘ Mayer’s Song.’ They carry in their hands 
large branches of May, and they affix a branch 
either upon, or at the side of, the doors of 
nearly every respectable house in the town; 
where there are knockers, they place these 
branches within the handles; that which was 
put into our knocker was so large that the 
servant could not open the door till the gar- 
dener came and took it out. The larger the 
branch is, that is placed at the door, the more 
honorable to the house, or rather to the ser- 
vants of the house. If, in the course of the 
year, a servant has given offence to any of 
the Mayers, then, instead of a branch of May, 
a branch of elder, with a bunch of nettles, is 
affixed to her door; this is considered a great 
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disgrace, and the unfortunate subject of it is 
exposed to the jeers of her rivals. On May 
morning, therefore, the girls look with some 
anxiety for their May-branch, and rise very 
early to ascertain their good or ill fortune. 
The houses are all thus decorated by four 
o’clock in the morning. Throughout the day 
parties of these Mayers are seen dancing and 
frolicking in various parts of the town. The 
group that [saw was composed as follows: First 
came two men with their faces blacked, one 
of them with a birch broom in his hand, and 
a large artificial hump on his back; the other 
dressed as a woman, all in rags and tatters, 
with a large straw bonnet on, and carrying a 
ladle; these are called ‘mad Moil and her 
husband ;’ next came two men, one most fan- 
tastically dressed with ribbons, and a great 
variety of gaudy-colored silk handkerchiefs 
tied round his arms from the shoulders to the 
wrists, and down his thighs and legs to the 
ankles; he carried a drawn sword in his hand; 
leaning upon his arm was a youth dressed as 
a fine lady, in white muslin, and profusely 
bedecked from top to toe with gay ribbons; 
these were called the ‘Lord and Lady’ of the 
company; after these followed six or seven 
couples more, attired much in the same style 
as the lord and lady, only the men were with- 
out swords. When this group received a satis- 
factory coutribution at any house, the music 
struck up from a violin, clarionet, and fife, 
accompanied by the long drum, and they be- 
gan the merry dance; the men-womea looked 
and footed it so much like real women, that I 
stood in great doubt as to which sex they be- 
longed to, While the dancers were merrily 
footing it, the principal amusement to the 
populace was caused by the grimaces and 
clownish tricks of mad Moll and her husband. 
When the circle of spectators became so con- 
tracted as to interrupt the dancers, then mad 
Moll’s husband went to work with his broom, 
and swept the road-dust, all round the circle, 
into the faces of the crowd, and when any 
pretended affronts were offered to his wife, he 
pursued the offenders, broom in hand; if he 
could not overtake them, whether they were 
males or females, he flung his broom at them. 
These flights and pursuits caused an abun- 
dance of merriment.” 


MILKMAIDS’ GARLAND ON MAY-DAY. 


‘*The milkmaids’ garland was a pyramidi- 
eal frame, covered with damask, glittering on 
each side with polished silver plate, and 
adorned with knots of gay-colored ribbons, 
and posies of fresh flowers, surmounted by a 
silver urn, or tankard. The garland being 
placed on a wooden horse, was carried by two 
men, sometimes preceded by a pipe and tabor, 
but more frequently by a fiddle; the gayest 
milkmaids followed the music, others followed 
the garland, and they stopped at their cus- 
tomers’ doors and danced. The plate, in some 
of these garlands, was very costly. It was 
usually borrowed of the pawnbrokers, for the 
occasion, upon security. One person in that 





trade was particularly resorted to for this ae- 
commodation. He furnished out the entire 
garland, and let it at somuch per hour, under 
bond from responsible housekeepers for its 
safe return. In this way one set of milk- 
maids would hire the garland from ten o’clock 
till one, and another set would have the gar- 
land from one o’clock till six; and so on, 
during the first three days of May. 

‘*It was customary with milk-people of less 
profitable walks to make a display of another 
kind, less gaudy in appearance, but better 
bespeaking their occupation, and more appro- 
priate to the festival. This was an exhibition 
of themselves, in their best apparel, and of 
the useful animal which produced the fluid 
they retailed. A beautiful country girl ‘drest 
all in her best,’ and more gayly attired than 
on any other day, with floral ornaments in 
her neat little hat, and on her bosom, led her 
cow, by a rope depending from its horns, gar- 
landed with flowers and knots of ribbons; the 
horns, neck, and head of the cow were deco- 


- rated in like manner; a fine net, like those 


upon ladies’ palfreys, tastefully stuck with 
flowers, covered Bess’s back, and even her 
tail was ornamented, with products of the 
spring, and silken knots. The proprietress 
of the cow, a neat, brisk, little matronly body, 
followed on one side, in holiday array, with a 
sprig in her country bonnet, a blooming posy 
in her handkerchief, and ribbons on her sto- 
macher. This scene was in Westminster, near 
the old abbey. Ah! those were the days.’’ 


MAY-DAY IN IRELAND. 


‘*Tt appears from a volume of ‘Fairy Le- 
gends and Traditions of the South of Ireland,’ 
that there are romantic remains of antiquity 
connected with the celebration of May-day in 
that country of imagination. 

‘*¢*Mummers in Ireland,’ says the author, 
‘are clearly a family of the same race with 
those festive bands, termed Morrice-dancers, 
in England. They appear at all seasons in 
Ireland, but May-day is their favorite and 
proper festival. They consist of a number, 
varying according to circumstances, of the 
girls and young men of the village or neigh- 
borhood, usually selected for their good looks, 
or their proficiency—the females in the dance, 
the youths in hurling and other athletic exer- 
cises. They march in procession, two abreast, 
and in three divisions; the young men in the 
van and in the rear, dressed in white or other 
gay-colored jackets or vests, and decorated 
with ribbons on their hats and sleeves; the 
young women are dressed also in light-colored 
garments, and two of them bear each a holly 
bush, in which are hung several new hurling 
balls, the May-day present of the girls to the 
youths of the village. The bush is decorated 
with a profusion of long ribbons or paper cut 
in imitation, which adds greatly to the gay 
and joyous, yet strictly rural, appearance of 
the whole. The procession is always preceded 
by music; sometimes of the bag-pipe, but 
more commonly of a military fife, with the 
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addition of a drum or tamboureen. A clown 
is, of course, in attendance; he wears a 
frightful mask, and bears a long pole, with 

‘ shreds of cloth nailed to the end of it, like a 
mop, which ever and anon he dips in a pool 
of water, or puddle, and besprinkles such of 
the crowd as press upon his companions, much 
to the delight of the younger spectators, who 
greet his exploits with loud and repeated 
shouts and laughter. The Mummers, during 
the day, parade the neighboring villages, or go 
from one gentleman’s seat to another, danc- 
ing before the mansion-house, and receiving 
money. The evening, of course, terminates 
with drinking.’ ”’ 


MAY-DAY IN ITALY. 


Mission, who travelled in Italy in the be- 
ginning of the last century, speaks of May 
there in these terms :— 


‘*The present season of the year inspires 
all the world with joy and good humor; and 
this month is everywhere particularly remark- 
able for sports and festivals; but I never saw 
, a more diverting object than troops of young 

girls, who regaled us with dances and songs 
on all this road; though perhaps the rarity 
of the sex might, in some measure, contribute 
to heighten the pleasure we took in seeing 
these merry creatures. Five or six of the 
prettiest and best attired girls of the village 
meet together, and go from house to house 
singing, and wishing everywhere a ‘merry 
May.’ All their songs consist of a great num- 
, ber of wishes, which are commonly very plea- 
sant; for they wish you may at once enjoy 
all the pleasures of youth, and of the bloom- 
ing season; that you may be still possessed 
with an equal love, morning and evening; 
that you may live a hundred and two years; 
that everything you may eat may be turned 
to sugar and oil; that your clothes and lace 
may never wear old; that nature may smile 
4 eternally, and that the goodness of its fruits 
may surpass the beauty of its flowers, etc. 
And then come their spiritual wishes; that 
the lady of Lorette may pour down her favors 
upon you; that the soul of St. Anthony of 
Padua may be your guardian angel; that St. 
Katharine of Sienna may intercede for you. 
And, for the burthen of the song, after every 
stanza, ‘Allegro Magio, Allegro Magio,’ ‘a 
merry, merry, merry May.’ ’’ 


To this picture of gladness might be added 
scenes from other countries, which testify the 
general rejoicing under the genial influence 
of the month; but our space will not permit 
of further extracts. 


+ococor 





Fear not to have every action of your 
life open to the inspection of mankind. Re- 
member that a nicer casuist than man sees 
into your least actions. Answer to him, and 
fear no man. 
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THE DAFFODILS AT HOME. 


BY 8. ANNIB FROST. 


Tue next day, some time after luncheon, I 
started to falfil my promise, and pay the Daf- 
fodils a visit. The storm had ceased, and the 
winter air, though keen, was bright and clear, 
as I waited for admittance upon the steps of 
823 St. The door was thrown open 
with a flourish, and in the open space stood 
a liveried servant, in orange and green with 
white kid gloves and white vest buttoned 
with gilt buttons. His black skin did not de- 
tract from the gorgeous effect of his dress, as 
he stood bowing before me. 

“Ts Mrs. Daffodil at home ?’’ I inquired. 

“Wall, yes, Miss! Will you walk in? 
Your cardl!’’ and he took a silver waiter from 
the hall table, and held before me. 

I deposited my card upon it, and was ush- 
ered into the drawing-room, while he took my 
name to the ladies. 

** Ask her to come right up,’’ I heard Mrs. 
Daffodil exclaim, somewhere in the upper re- 
gions. ‘‘ Lor sakes, she must be a-most friz! 
Miss Annie! Miss Annie! Come right along 
up, honey !’’ 

I obeyed the call, and at the head of the 
wide staircase was taken into a warm, mo- 
therly embrace. 

‘Come right inter the setting-room,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and git off yer duds. ’Tain’t no man- 
ner of use makin’ company of you, for you ’re 
to be to home, right smack! Bless my heart, 
but I’m glad you’ve come. I ain’t done no- 
thing this varsal mornin’ but stare out of the 
winder and wish you was here !”’ 

By this time we were fairly iuside the large 
sitting-room, where Ninny and Mr. Squrus 
were seated. Ninny in a morning dress of 
variegated cashmere, with scarlet facing and 
cord, was in a lounging-chair, with an open 
novel upon the table before her. Mr. Squrus 
seemed to be counting the bouquets on the 
wall paper, his sleepy-looking eyes resting 
there, while his hands were idly folded in his 
lap. In one corner of the room, near a win- 
dow, a young girl was seated sewing on a 
child’s dress of blue silk. In that rapid 
glance that takes a mental daguerreotype of 
rooms and occupants, I saw that this seam- 
stress was very pretty in brunette style, very 
pale and very sad. Later, I learned why the 
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cloud overshadowed the prettiness. As I 
entered the room, Ninny looked up. 

‘* Language,’’ she said, in a die-away fal- 
setto, ‘‘fails to portray my felicity at be- 
holding you. Lisette!’? The pretty seam- 
stress rose, ‘‘ prong les choses de ma’m'selle.’’ 

I meekly handed the choses to Lisette, too 
much overwhelmed by this literal translation 
of an Americanism, to make any reply. 

Mr. Squrus spared me the necessity of im- 
mediate speech. ‘*‘Our humble roof,’’ he as- 
sured me, ‘‘is honored by the condescension 
of this visit. Our welcome is most sincere, 
and we hope you will pardon all deficiencies.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ broke in the old lady, ‘‘ one comfort 
is, you can’t tell fish from anything else, the 
way things is cooked. In my time there was 
jest sich a dinner always. Sometimes a biled 
dinner—leg of mutton and turnips and taters, 
or corn beef and cabbage, or pork—or else a 
roast, or a bake, and you always knowed jest 
what was put to it; but now-a-days, with the 
courses and fallals, you don’t know half the 
time what you are eatin’. Puts me in mind 
of achap our way, went toa big public dinner, 
and the waiter giv him a thimble full of soup 
in a plate, and then whisked it off, and axed 
him what he’d have. ‘Soup,’ sez he, and got 
another thimble full, and the plaguey waiter 
come ag’in and axed him what he’d have. 
‘Soup,’ sez he; ‘when I eat soup I eat soup.’ 
But lor’s a gracious, he’d a-orter said some- 
thing else. If he was as bothered as J be to 
keep the run of things, ’tain’t no sort of won- 
der he stuck to soup.”’ 

‘*My maternal relative finds the exigencies 
of refined society jar with her peculiarities,’’ 
sighed Ninny. 

‘* Arcadian simplicity is the only true hap- 
piness,’’ said Mr. Squrus. ‘“‘ All artificial re- 
straints are a vexation.”’ 

I could not but question the sincerity of 
this speech, as the rainbow-tinted furniture 
around me contradicted it so flatly, and the 
drawl in the speaker’s voice was so prominent 
and forced. 

“You must see my grandchildren,’ said 
the old lady. ‘‘Come, now, if you are rested. 
’Vangeline, she’s at school, but ’Phonso, he’s 
up in the nursery with the nuss. He’s a 
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cute young one, pretty, too, J think. Lor 
me, babies is jest as various now as other 
things. We uster think if a baby larfed when 
he was six months old he was a parody, but 
sakes! now they’re spected to know the 
spellin’-book by that time. ’Phonso, he’s 
jest turned seven months, and sez ‘mamma’ 
and ‘ papa,’ plain as I kin.’’ 

She was leading the way to the nursery as 
she spoke, and now opening the door, intro- 
duced me to baby and the ‘‘nuss,’’ a tall, 
stout female, who looked forbiddingly at the 
intruders. In the arms of this grenadier of 
nurses lay a small, pallid-looking child with 
large black eyes, but a thin, delicate face, 
and emaciated arms and hands. The large 
eyes were heavy and dull in expression, and 
the little fingers, that should have been ready 
for any baby mischief, were inert and pain- 
fully still. 

Such an elaborately ‘‘ got up’’ baby it was 
never my misfortune to behold. He was 
fairly smothering under the piles of expen- 
sive embroidery and lace which covered his 
tiny form. In a mercantile sense, this un- 
fortunate child must have represented several 
hundred dollars as he lay in his nurse’s arms. 
His dress was one mass of real lace and em- 
broidery ; his armlets were crusted with dia- 
monds, the clasp of his blanket was a pear! pin, 
and in each resette on his lace cap sparkled a 
jewelled star. The cradle standing near the 
nurse was covered with a quilted satin spread, 
trimmed with swan’s-down, while over the 
top, curtains of embroidered lace were caught 
up with a gold bird. ’Vangeline’s little bed, 
in one corner of the room, was equally ex- 
pensive, and toys of the most costly descrip- 
tion lay scattered in all directions. 

‘The baby looks pale,’’ I said, taking one 
of the wee, birdlike hands in mine. 

‘*He’s always peaked,’’ said the nurse, 
shortly; ‘‘as cross a child as I ever nursed.’’ 

‘*No wonder,’’ said the old lady, tendgrly; 
‘she wants his ma. No kinder use talkin’,’’ 
she added; ‘‘ babies don’t care nothin’ ’tall 
about all these flummeries and fixin’s. They 
jest want ter cuddle down in their mother’s 
arms, or else sprawl about on the floor in some 
,old things that dirt ’n’ tear won’t spile. Ain't 
he cunnin’? If he’d only git rosy and fat! 
Babies an’ I allers took to one ’nother as nate- 
ral as ducks to water, but I couldn’t never a- 
left a mite like that ’tirely to a nuss; no, not 
if I was as rich as Creosote. There warn’t 
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no money in this world could a-paid me to 
leave my Pete with a nuss all day and night 
when he was a baby; only give him one kiss 
aday. Why, I’d a-jest died! Why, the best 
part of the day was after I was all through 
work, and things all red up, to take him on 
my knee, and trot him to London, and Ninny 
uster let him pull her curls like an angel. 
You see,’’ and her voice sank low, ‘‘I buried 
two atween her an’ Pete. P’r’aps I spiled 
him, but if I did he’s a-spilin’ me now.”’ 

I did not like the looks of the baby. The 
hot nursery and his proximity to a furnace 
blast might have accounted in some degree 
for his pallor, but the eyes looked as if some 
narcotic had been used to dull them. Men- 
tally I echoed Mrs. Daffodil’s opinion, and 
thought, ‘‘ He wants his mother.”’ 

The old lady broke in on my reverie. 

‘“Now, Miss Aunie, come sit in my room 
till dinner-time. Ninny tried to make me 
promise not to let you see it, but I knowed 
you wouldn’t care, and so come right along.’’ 

Crossing the wide entry, the old lady opened 
a door and ushered me into a large room, 
facing the nursery. I paused on the threshold, 
surprised and deeply touched. It was like 
some fairy tale to step from the vulgar, os- 
tentatious display of the rest of the house, 
into this sanctuary of home memories and 
associations. 

The old lady drew me forward. 

**T couldn’t part with ’em, no ways,’’ she 
said; ‘‘this carpet was one we made ourselves. 
I had been on to fifteen years savin’ woollen 
rags, and Ninny sewed the most of the balls 
at school, and Pete he took ’em over to his 
Uncle Josh, who’s a weaver, and he made ’em 
up. Ain’t it pretty? And the mat my grand- 
mother worked, and it warn’t never used, kept 
for a hairloon, This,’’ and she laid her hand 
upon the quilt that figured on the enormous 
high-post bedstead, ‘‘my mother made me 
when I married Daffodil. Every-stitch on it 
she sewed together in patches, and then 
quilted it! This chist of drawers Daffodil 
give me for a birthday ; got it at a fair fora 
pig we’d raised ourselves. I mind it used to 
creak when we’d pull the drawers out, and 
Daffodil—he was allers full of his fun—said 
And this 


settee stcod in the kitchen from the day we 
was married. Daffodil he made it an’ painted 
it, and I made the mattress of horsehair from 
our own horses, and kivered it with patch ; 
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he uster tumble down on it whenever he’d 
come in dead beat off the farm. Bless me! I 
sit here times and stare at it till I can fairly 
hear him snore! And it jest does my heart 
good to see my Pete a-layin’ there! He sez 
there ain’t a mattress nowhere else in creation 
like it! You musn’t langh at my old notions, 
honey, for, after all, I’m not fit for all this 
new-fangled work. Of course, I like to see 
the children enjoy themselves, but ‘you can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,’ nor a 
fine lady out of me. I try tu be biddable and 
do what they want, but, lor me, whenever I 
talk right along I’m all wrong, and if I try 
to talk genteel I’m wronger. Ninny looks 
thunder at me when I say anything ’bout the 
farm or old times, and, after all, there ain’t 
no time of day so good as when I’m up here. 
Now, Miss Annie, you sit right down here in 
this rockin’ cheer, and put up your feet by 
the furnish register, and I'll tell you all about 
my fellers. Wouldn’t you a-thought the 
young men could a-found gals enough to keep 
company with if they was anxious? Dear 
knows there’s enough of them a-makin’ 
sheep’s eyes at my Pete. It’s too tearin’ 
funny, Miss Annie! Of course tain’t the 
mouey. Oh, land, no! that ain’t got nothin’ 
todo withit whatsumdever. But the waysome 
of them gals loves me like a mother is a cau- 
tion to granny. Ninny says it’s mersundery, 
but, lor me, I think it’s purse-son-dery, I do,’’ 
and the old lady enforced her joke by giving 
me one of her well-remembered ‘‘ pokes’’ in 
the side. ‘* Pretty dears,’’ she continued, 
‘*they comes a-scrunching all their flum- 
ineries to hug me and kiss me, squintin’ ’round 
all the while to see if Pete’s.a lookin’, and 
don’t they put on all their Sunday-go-to- 
meetin’s, too. Baldorals and greasing curls, 
and all the ribbons a-flyin’ in the air, like so 
many flagstaffs. And the young men that’s 
a-dying for me is past countin’. Now don’t 
you laugh, Miss Annie; they come a-shinnin’ 
’round like flies to a ’lasses jug. Some of 
the beautifullest whiskers and ’stachers is a- 
dyin’ to spend my money for me, and as for 
the waterfalls that’s set at Pete, their names, 
as Ninny says, is legends.’’ 

‘It must be very amusing,’’ I said, as she 
laughed again, 

** You ’ll see ’em all to-night, I guess,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘ Lots on ’em, anyhow, if not the 
whole heap. They’re very consecutive in 
their pretensions. They come in, you know, 





promiscous like, and the theatre ain’t nothin’ 
to it. I sits so!’’? and words fail to describe 
the ludicrously sentimental attitude the old 
lady assumed, her hand raised to her cheek, 
and her eyes to the ceiling, while an air of 
languishing attention pervaded the whole 
tableau. ‘‘And Pete,’’ she added, coming 
briskly back to her every-day tone, ‘the 
spreads himself all around. The way he’s 
stared at in the street, too, is awful brazenny, 
*deed it is! Gals in my time uster make per- 
tend, anyhow, if they did take a sly squint, 
but deary me, they don’t make no history of 
starin’ at Pete, and he a-lettin’ on he don’t 
see it. Miss Annie, you won’t mind if I undo 
my dress, will you? I shall certainly suppli- 
cate some fine day if them dressmakers will 
consist in squeezing me up so tight. If you 
ain’t got no figger, you ain’t, and there’s the 
end on’t, and I say it’s a wastin’ time a- 
makin’ my waist ten inches ’round,’’ and she 
unhooked her appie-green silk, and drew a 
long breath of relief. ‘‘Ah! that’s jolly !’’ 
she cried. 

**T wouldn’t wear them tight,’’ I said. 

‘Oh, my dear! wouldn’t you? That’s all 
you know about it! Wait till you have a 
darter and a French maid and a dressmaker all 
a-pullin’ at you about your dooty to sobriety.”’ 

‘* What ?”’ 

** It’s so-something.’’ 

** Society !”? 

‘* Yes, and tellin’ you you must be jest so, 
or folks ’ll take notice. Let ’em take, I say; 
but that won’t do neither. Miss Annie, what’s 
shoddy ?”? 

Rather taken aback, I replied: ‘‘It is a 
cloth made of old rags instead of new mate- 
rial.’’ 

‘Lor! I thought it was folks! I heard 
somebody last night say Ninny was a shoddy. 
You ’re smilin’ out of your eyes. Tell me 
what it means, I won’t get mad.’’ 

So,I explained the popular acceptance of 
the term. 

‘*Now you don’t say so. Ain’t it ’eute! 
But, land! we made our money on ile. Well, 
I ’spects it’s all bout the same thing. But 
as I was a-sayin’, Miss Annie, you must see 
my beaux. You see when we fust came from 
Babbin’ton we wasn’t to see nobody till after 
Ninny had her noggerashum party, ’cause 
somebody was a-tellin’ her that was the way 
airystockratin’ folks did, though the dear 
knows my Ninny’s airy enough without no 
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teaching. But as I was sayin’ there was some 
young folks we met at Saratogy last summer. 
‘We went up there, you know, and it’d like 
to been the death of me; what with mornin’ 
dressin’, and lunch dressin’, and dinner dres- 
sin’, and evenin’ dressin’, with ridin’ dressin’ 
and walkin’ dressin’ in between, to say nothin’ 
of the reediclcus hats and—just fancy me in 
a sundown—and the everlastin’ lot of extrys 
they pile on now. And then I was allers a- 
sayin’ the wrong thing backwards, or the 
right one wrong end fust, or a-sittin’ down at 
the wrong place or gittin’ up when I orter sot 
down, and shakin’ hands where I’d orter cur- 
cherdied, or tellin’ the wrong folks bout the 
ile, or somethin’ ’nother dreadful. I don’t 
believe fust and last I said one thing at the 
right time, or took one step at the right place 
all summer, and its orful wearin’ to have one’s 
own darter everlastingly snubbin’ one, even 
if she does talk so you don’t know what she’s 
sayin’, and between ourselves Ninny can talk 
pretty plain English when she’s mad and 
there ain’t nobody ’round. You see Pete 
wasn’t home then or he’d a-defected me. He 
was in the army, poor fellow, eatin’ salt pork 
and crackers, while we had every goody under 
the sun. Uster nearly choke me sometimes 
to think on’t. But, as I was a-tellin you, 
when I thought of Pete—O Miss Annie, sojerin’ 
is orful, ain’t it? What with marchin’ and 
haltin’, and sleepin’ on their arms—how on 
earth do they do that, standin’ on their hands, 
feet in the air, or what does become of the 
rest of ’em ?—and drillin’, and suspecting, and 
gittin’ killed, and batterin’ rams, and rifling, 
and the whole on’t; the only wonder is they 
survive alive. Pete he uster write often, and 
we sent him boxes and sich, but lor me what ’s 
boxes? they won’t last for ever, and our Pete’s 
so open-handed I dare say he gave to every 
soldier in the army. But I was a-tellin’ you 
*bout the young chaps at Sarytogy. They’d 
come a-foolin’ ’round, you know, axin’ me to 
dance, and the dear knows what foolery, and 
of course we got ’quainted with lots of folks 
there, and so some of them called for the 
house-warmin’ and the neighbors they got 
very thick, too, poppin’ in all times of day to 
see if we didn’t want to borry nothin’, and a 
starin ’round as if we was some sort of mena- 
girum ’stead of decent Christians. So one 
way and ‘nother there’s a party pretty near 
every night. And ain’t it fun! There’s one 
Frenchey that ’s awful sweet on me, and some 





day he ’ll roll his eyes up so far they won't 
ceme down again. I’ve give him a hint now 
that if the wind changes they ’ll stay so, but 
twan’t no use, next time he said ‘My 
sharmer’ you couldn’t see nothin’ but the 
whites. He told me last night I was a cor- 
poral of virtue and a consecration of beauties. 
Did you ever! He talks kind of furrin, and 
when he gits off them kind of speeches he 
sez ’em as if he’d larned ’em by heart, and 
was a-sayin ’em out of book. The squidges 
he gives my hand and the explorable way he 
sighs is perfectly orful. His name ’s Monchong 
or something ‘nother. Then there’s Mr. 
Montressor or Montroessor, he calls it, he’s 
another; got a lisp and can’t say r. Says 
wabbit ’n’ wollin’ and I don’t know what all. 
I’d a-cured him of it if I’d a-been his ma. 
He’s as sweet as Frenchey. + Told me that 
years warn’t of no ’count where souls con- 
gealed. And there’s Mr. Simpson, got the 
gift of the gab ahead of any man I ever seed. 
He does all the talkin’ for sixteen when he 
gits a-goin’. Oh! I can’t tell you the half of 
them. And when they all piles in, and them 
gals comes in to see dear Mrs. Daffodil and 
sweet Mrs. Squrus, and don’t care noways 
whether the capting’s to home or not, why it 
makes quite a heap of us. You’ll see! Some 
of the gals sings, and the way they rolls their 
eyes at Pete when they gets to the touchy 
parts, 
‘I love but thee-e-e-e—’ 

drawled out like a pig under a gate; or— 

*My heart is all thine own,’ 
and their eyes a-rollin’ like a duck’s in a 
thunder storm. Some of the everlastin’est 
pretty ones too, though one of them did leave 
part of the red on her cheek on my white silk 
pheasant body, and they do say them curls is 
bought. I saw Pete a-pullin’ the hairs out 
of one lot one night when he was a-standin’ 
a-turnin’ the music book, and the gal never 
squealed nor took no notice noways, so I 
reckon it took root somewhere else besides 
her head. And julery and sich! 

‘*But after all they ain’t nowhere side of 
Ninny. Rainbows ain't nothin’ to her. I likes 
colors, too, but deary me, I’d never a-thought 
of givin’ fifteen hundred dollars for one shawl. 
Between you and I and the gate-post I never 
saw a hundred dollars at a time hardly till 
arter we struck ile, and it does seema kinder 
wicked to pile so much on one’s toggery when 
folks is starvin’, Ninnyshe’salarnin’ French, 
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too, of Lisette and a directory, and she said 
something te Monchong the other night three 
times, and all she got out of him was—‘ I not 
speak German.’ She sings too. Got a solfe- 
rino voice, she says, and Pete is tender, and 
she has a teacher to show her how to hold up 
her gown when she gits in the kerridge, 
*though ler me! with hiking ’em up as they 
do now over the Baldorals, tain’t much use 
wearin’ gowns. I got a Baldoral, too, Miss 
Annie, pink silk with green trimmin’s; had 
it made to order, and Ninny she bought me 
an orange-color silk and blue bonnet to go 
’long with it, and I take out one of the nastiest 
little poodles you ever saw, ’cause it looks 
fine, Ninny thinks. Got a long gold chain for 
the little beast, and fasten it to my bracelet. 
Oh, I tell you when I’m out I’mstunnin,’’ she 
said, pausing for breath. 

‘*Is that my mother slinging ’round slang ?’’ 
cried a hearty voice at the door, and Pete en- 
tered as his mother drew a gay shawl over 
herdress. After giving me a welcome he con- 
tinued—‘‘ You won’t know mother, Miss An- 
nie, after you’ve heard her improvements in 
language. She told me the other day that 
she knew somebody ‘like a brick,’ and in- 
formed Ned yesterday that she was ‘strong 
on the potato question.’ ”’ 

**How can I help it!’’ laughed Mrs. Daffodil, 
‘‘with a great soldier talking all the new 
slang every day? These boys are such pests!’’ 
she added, her eyes resting fondly on her son’s 
handsome face. ‘‘Is dinner ready, Pete? 
Ninny ’ll starve me out with her five-o’clock 
derangement.”’ 

‘I wish that was the only point on which 
she was deranged,’’ muttered Pete. ‘‘There’s 
the bell now, mother.’’ 

My eyes fairly ached as they looked over 
the table at the head of which Mrs. Squrus 
took her place as we entered the dining room. 
The brilliant lights above us in the large chan- 
delier threw out the glitter of glass and plate 
till it became literally dazzling. A well- 
trained colored waiter stood behind Mr. 
, Squrus’ chair, and, although evidently ac- 
customed to his mistress’ eccentricities, bit 
his lip as Ninny presented him to me. 

‘*Miss Annie, Henry, our African attend- 
ant.”’ 

Whether the African attendant was accus- 
tomed to be introduced to the guests I cannot 
shy, but Henry’s bow was perfect in its re- 
spectful courtesy. 





** We offer you but simple fare,’’ said Mr. 
Squrus to me, after the meal had commenced. 

**Land of goodness, Ned,’’ said Mrs. Daf- 
fodil, ‘‘you’ve sot at many a meaner table, 
and been thankful. Don’t try to throw dust 
in Miss Annie’s eyes. She knows you was 
riz on a farm and hoed more ’taters than you 
ate. Where’s ’Vangeline ?’’ 

‘*The dulcet aceents of my cherub are with- 
in my mansion,’’ said Ninny, as— 

**T will goto mamma! I won’t take off my 
bonnet first. Let me go!’’ came in passionate 
tones from the hall, and a moment later the 
“‘cherub’’ rushed in, panting from a late 
struggle with her ‘‘ bonne.”’ 

In one moment she had tossed her bonnet, 
furs, gloves, and coat, in a heap on the floor, 
scrambled into her chair, and was calling 
Henry to wait upon her. 

‘* Evangeline!’’ cried her father, in tones of 
reproof. 

“*T don’t care, I’m hungry!’’ was the an- 
swer. 

‘* Satisfy the cravings of her youthful appe- 
tite,’’ said her mother, and her father meekly 
obeyed. 

I was looking at the child’s face, a perfect 
model of childish beauty. Sunny curls fell 
over her shoulders, and her large blue eyes 
were fullof life; pouting lips, crimson cheeks, 
and a complexion like cream and roses, made 
up a picture of loveliness that even the cherry- 
colored silk, blue sash, green hair ribbons, 
and profusion of jewelry could not entirely 
spoil. The round, white arms would have 
been prettier without bracelets, the ivory-like 
throat without a necklace, and the chubby 
fingers without rings; but with all the intense 
vulgarity of her dress, the child. was beau- 
tiful. 

‘‘T ain’t going to school never no more !’’ 
she announced, as she filled her mouth full 
of chicken. ‘‘I don’t like it, and I’m not 
going !’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you like it?’ inquired her 
father. 

‘**Cause the teacher boxed my ears!’ 

‘‘Inflict personal chastisement upon my 
offspring !’’ cried Ninny. ‘‘ Barbarous!’’ 

‘‘T don’t know if she’s a barber or not,’’ 
said the child, ‘‘ but she’s a nasty old thing! 
Henry, give me some apple-sass.’’ 

‘*You oughter be ashamed of yourself,’’ 
said the old lady. ‘‘ Eddication,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘is jest the firstratest thing on airth, 
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and if your pa and ma don’t spend their 
money on it, why they ’re bigger idiots nor I 
take them for. Bless my heart, if I was a gal 
now, I’d study skience, and philosopedes, 
and directory words, and spellina’, and jogra- 
phy, and mathamamatics, and all the lan- 
guishings, French and all. Why, there’s 
your cousin Sam, Pete, went out to Por— 
Por—something, anyhow; the folks was Por- 
tugeese, and he could talk it as well as any 
Portugoose among ’em. I tell you,’’ she 
said, warming with the subject, ‘‘ eddication 
is a fine thing. I been a-readin’ a heap since 
we struck ile, to improvement my interlec- 
ture-all factories—as Ninny calls them—and 
if it hadn’t a-bin for eddication, who’d a dis- 
covered America, I’d like to know? We might 
a-all been heathen savages; and there’s elec- 
tion telegrabs and locofoco enjines, and all the 
new preventions and conventions, and dear 
knows what all. All comes of eddication !’’ 

‘*Like limpid water to the thirsty soul!’’ 
sighed Ninny. 

‘*Miss Annie,’’ said Mr. Squrus, ‘‘ deign to 
partake of some of these grapes— Nature’s 
simple fare.’’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know about Nater,’’ said 
his mother-in-law, ‘‘them’s hot-house grapes. 
Who ever saw grapes in January out of a 
green-house, and they raises peaches, and 
plums, and berries, and all sorts. It beats all 
nater, I think.’’ 

Pete’s eyes twinkled over his mother’s un- 
conscious pun, but he pulled his long mous- 
tache in silence, till she said :— 

‘Guess you didn’t git no hot-house fixin’s 
in the army, did you, Pete ?’’ 

‘*Plenty of grape,’’ was the dry rejoinder. 

‘*Lor, now, do tell. Was they ripe, and did 
you have plenty of ’em? Bless my soul, you 
wrote home one spell you was fed on hard 
tacks, though how you ever did eat ’em I 
can’t contrive, and I never saw any soft ones, 
and to think of grapes ?”’ 

** Shall I pass you the fruit, Euphrosyne?”’ 
said the captain. 

‘*In pastoral productions my soul revels,’’ 
was the reply. 


“I will have some more wine! Iwill! I 


will!’’ screamed Evangeline, as Henry laid 
his hand on a decanter near her, from which 
she had, to my utter horror, filled her glass 
more than once. 

‘*Evangeline, my cherub,’’ said her mother, 
‘refrain from further indulgence in the juice 





of the sunny grape. Henry, remove the temp- 
tation.’”’ 

A perfect yell broke from the child’s lips as 
Henry obeyed, and Ninny, in affected horror, 
said: ‘*Oh, allow her to participate in our 
libations.”’ 

‘Give me some more! Give me some 
more !’’ screamed Evangeline, and her father 
filled the glass. In a few moments Louise 
carried away the child, half insensible from 
the effects of her potations. 

Dinner over, it being understood that com- 
pany would soon arrive, the family parted to 
make their evening toilets, and I was shown 
to my room, where blue curtains set off black 
brocatelle furniture covering, with bright 
groups of flowers scattered over it, and kill- 
ing a brown and yellow carpet. I soon joined 
my hostesses in the drawing-room, to await 
the arrival of Mrs. Daffodil’s adorers. 





HOME AS IT SHOULD BE. 


BY JESSIE H. ATHERTON. 

Home! What word can be more sacred and 
holy? It represents the Eden of our Earth, 
and gives us the purest and sweetest idea of 
a feature existence. It comprises all the bless- 
edness and joy which our imagination can 
conceive, or our fondest hopes can realize. 
Here are linked, by one common tie, the joys 
and the sorrows of a household. And here 
we find love, patience, and forbearance, and an 
untiring devotion to the domestic interest. 

It is here that the husband and father finds 
rest and recreation from the toils and cares of 
a perplexing business life, and the wife and 
mother finds her greatest earthly enjoyments, 
also her greatest sorrows, temptations, and 
trials. Every faculty of mind and body is 
brought into requisition, and she stands the 
Centre and the Sun of the planetary world, 
whose wisdom and judgment maintain the 
order and beauty of the revolving system. 

Few, except by experience, can understand 
a faithful wife’s position. Under the happiest 
and most favorable circumstances it is always 
trying and responsible. Frequently, in ad-} 
dition to the care of her children and a gene- 
ral oversight of her household, much of the 
work of the family must devolve upon her. 
But a loving heart and willing hands lighten 
and render pleasant her heaviest labors. And 
the warm greeting and smiling face and the 
cheerful home aspect which meet her husband 
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on each return effectually conceal from him 
the severe taxation of mind and body. And 
she would, willingly, undergo much more, 
rather than disclose to him the petty annoy- 
anees and trifling vexations which surround 
her daily life. She works not for a reward, 
excepting that of her own loving heart and of 
an approving conscience. 

Her children, naturally, are not less way- 
ward, nor less perverse than children in gen- 
eral. But from their earliest infancy she has 
striven to eradicate the evil and implant good, 
with a firm and gentle hand guiding their 
footsteps into the right path; using every 
tender device to win their affection, and doing 
all in her power to gain their confidence, they 
are led to feel that it is the same love that, in 
superior wisdom, refuses a request or admin- 
isters a correction, as that which grants the 
most coveted faver. By a careful study of 
each unfolding mind, she is enabled to sur- 
round them by influences best suited to the 
proper development of each particular phase 
of character, knowing that a mode of disci- 
pline best suited to one child would prove an 
injury to another, she seeks by patient effort 
to learn her duty in each particular case. 

Gradually, and by alinost imperceptible de- 
grees, the children become participants in the 
cares and labors, and the joys and sorrows of 
the household. The little hands early learn 
to wield the broom and handle the duster, 
gather the leaves from the garden walk, or to 
amuse the baby; and the little feet are ever 
willing messengers from room to room. As 
love is the controlling power, so the reward 
of a commendation and a kiss is sufficient 
recompense for the most wearisome duty, or 
the most difficult task. 

A regular and systematic order is main- 
tained, and work and books and play alternate, 
while neither mind nor body are overtaxed. 
The play-hours are not the less enjoyed, nor 
the laugh less gleeful because varied by other 
duties. Nor are appetites less keen, nor the 
meal a less cheerful one, because of the plain 
and wholesome diet, eaten at regular intervals. 
There are no irritable dispositions and dis- 
tracting headaches from the eating of indi- 
gestible food, and no waking in spasms from 
overloaded stomachs ; no pale faces and lan- 
guid step from the want of pure, fresh air and 
a due amount of exercise. 

How pleasant the contemplation of such a 
home! And why is it too near a fancy sketch? 





Are the means and the results not attainable 
by all? Few, it is to be feared, enter upon 
life’s duties with right views concerning them, 
Life is not all enjoyment, neither is it all 
sorrow, but the union of both, rendering it 
the probationary state to a higher existence. 

Happiness is never to be sought as a chief 
good, but to succeed, as a result of the per- 
formance of the duties devolving upon us. 
Here is a reward and a happiness worthy of 
the name. 

Much of trial and suffering might be avoided 
if the cost was oftener counted before assum- 
ing the duties and responsibilities of the mar- 
ried life. Even the happiest union has much 
of severe trial. Different dispositions, even of 
husband and wife, cannot live together har- 
moniously, without much of patient forbear- 
ance and self-sacrifice. And the earlier and 
more thoroughly this is understood and mu- 
tually agreed to, the greater the happiness 
and usefulness of their lives. It is in the 
union of their strength that the greatest results 
are to be hoped for. A deference should ever 
be shown to the opinions of each other; and 
the little courtesies and attentions of their 
early union should be carefully maintained. 
Thus will their ‘‘ light shine more and more 
unto the perfect day.’’ 





Secrets.—WueEwn a secret is intrusted to a 
friend, in confidence, it should, to be properly 
kept, be locked up even from his own thoughts. 
He should not be content with refraining from 
betraying it to others, he should also refrain 
from betraying it to himself. If a man con- 
signs a casket, containing treasure, to the care 
of another, he will justly feel that his confi- 
dence has been to a degree violated, if he 
comes to know that the latter has been in the 
habit of unlocking the casket, and poring over 
its contents day after day as if it were his 
own, and that, too, in an exposed position. 
So with the secret. Though confided to a 
friend, it still belongs to him by whom it was 
confided, who has his own reasons for per- 
forming this act of friendship; and to have it 
continually before the mind is not only mak- 
ing, in one sense, another’s property one’s 
own, but it is exposed to the danger of escap- 
ing at any unguarded moment in one form or 
another, sufficiently at least to give grounds 
to surmises which may closely bear upon the 
truth, 











WIDOWS. 


BY A LADY OF KENTUCKY. 


Mrs. Beresrorp sat in her pleasant sit- 
ting-room occupied with her patchwork. It 
was her only amusement, after more .serious 
sewing had been done, and she usually en- 
joyed it intensely; but to-day she was not so 
complacent and interested in her occupation 
as was her wont, and her mind betrayed its 
preoccupation in the nervous way in which 
she fitted the squares, and often commenced 
sewing before she made a knot in her thread. 

Near her, just in front of the fire, with her 
feet on the fender and her cheek resting on 
her right hand, sat her niece, Anna Lee. Her 
dress was the deepest black, and, from her 
sad countenance, it seemed her heart was in 
mourning as well as her person. Her eyes 
were fixed on the fire, and she was lost in 
reverie, perhaps called up by what her aunt 
had been saying; and either that,' or what 
she intended to say, might be the cause of 
Mrs. Beresford’s nervousness. She evidently 
had some purpose in her mind, so, with a 
slight glance at Anna, she continued the con- 
versation. 

‘* But a little change, my dear, is good for us 
all, and I’m sure it would benefit you, too.’’ 

To a looker-on, the lady’s silence might 
have seemed consent; but to Mrs. B.’s ob- 
servant eye it was denial, or unconsciousness. 
She must not lose this opportunity to press 
her subject; so with the poker she hastily 
stirred the fire, and as the ashes flew and the 
cinders fell, Anna was roused from her reverie, 
and, putting her feet on the rug, she turned to 
Mrs. Beresford. 

‘*What were you saying, aunt? 
to me just now ?’’ 

**Yes, I was proposing you should make 
some change in your dress, love. You are 
about to supply your summer wardrobe, why 
not let it be in colors? Three years are long 
enough to wear mourning, and the tenth of 
this month will be three years since you put 
it on.’’ Here Mrs. Beresford resumed her 
sewing with the deepest interest. She had 
observed—for she was quick at such things— 
that the face turned to her had changed color 
while she spoke, and the eyes, now fixed so 
earnestly on her, had filled with tears. Anna 


You spoke 


must not see she noticed her emotion; so 
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while she fitted a patch, Anna recovered her- 
self, and replied, quietly. 

**T think I shall always wear black, aunt.’’ 

**Pooh! pooh!’’ said Mrs. Beresford, gain- 
ing courage at Auna’s doubtful style of speech, 
‘*that is all (nonsense the blunt lady thought, 
but really said) very natural, but we must not 
give up to our feelings in that way. It isn’t 
right; other people’s wishes should be con- 
sulted; and you are still too young to think 
of going all your days dressed in that gloomy 
color.’’ 

‘But I did not know before, aunt, you 
wished me to change it; and who else thinks 
it would be better ?’’ 

‘* Your mother is of the same opinion; but 
she is so reserved and sensitive, so much 
afraid of wounding you, that she cannot 
broach the subject to you, so I have under- 
taken it for her, my dear, as I can’t conceive 
of there being anything in the proposition to 
hurt anybody’s feelings.’’ 

‘*Dear, good mother,’’ said Anna, as she 
turned her eyes, from which the tears were 
now streaming, once more on the fire. ‘‘She 
is always most tender and thoughtful for me.’’ 

‘Yes, too much so, entirely,’’ said Mrs. 
Beresford, .‘‘ since it encourages in you this 
morbid melancholy, which makes you and all 
your friends unhappy.”’ 

This was going a little too far, so Anna re- 
plied, quietly: ‘‘My melancholy, aunt, is in 
my own heart, beyond the power of any one 
to suppress or enconrage.”’ 

‘*Oh, to be sure, my dear, we all know how 
deeply you feel your grief, and we appreciate 
your motive in continuing to wear black; but 
then we all love you too much not to protest 
against a course which can only keep you 
wretched. We would persuade you that the 
world is just as bright as it ever was, if you 
will only open your eyes to see it; and that 
there may be many happy days in life for you 
yet, if you will only try and find them; and 
the first thing to do towards it is to take off 
your black, and instead of spending all your 
evenings, whilst you are in town, with a prosy 
old woman like me, you should go in the 
parlor with the girls, sometimes, when the 
beaux come, Society will do you good, and 
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you ought, for your own and little Elsie’s 
sake, cultivate cheerfulness.’’ 

There, now it was all said, and Mrs. Beres- 
ford sewed again vigorously, and again Anna 
went off into a reverie, with her hands clasped 
tightly together and her eyes fixed on vacancy. 
‘*Go into the parlor when the beaux come! 
Oh, humiliation! thus to be addressed. Oh, 
bitter, bitter pain, to find her cherished grief 
was losing its sacredness in the eyes of others. 
Could it be that Aunt Beresford would dare 
talk thus to her? Society—the very thought 
was hateful to her. Where could she go to 
escape it, when even her mother wished to 
push her into it?’ Just here she was aroused 
by the gay voice of her Cousin Margaret, who, 
as she ushered ina guest, said: ‘‘ Here, aunt, 
is Mrs. Witless, come, as she says, to pay us 
a very fashionable call. A thing I think un- 
pardonable in a widow to do.”’ 

Mrs. Beresford looked deprecatingly at Mar- 
garet, as she spoke to Mrs. Witless, who, 
bowing gracefully to Anna, sunk upon the 
sofa in all the pride of fashionable mourning ; 
remarking, as she did so, that Margaret was 
the same giddy thing; but she challenged her 
to say why a widow hadn’t as much right to 
be fashionable as anybody. 

“Oh, because,’’ said Margaret, sobered by 
the expression of Anna’s face, ‘‘ you are too 
great a stranger to be in such haste, and we 
are too glad to see you to allow it.’’ 

‘*A nice come-off,’’ laughed the visitor, 
opening her mourning fan, edged with black 
feathers, and waving it slowly back and forth, 
to disperse an unbecoming flush that troubled 
her when she exercised. Attached to it was 
her pockét-handkerchief bordered with black, 
and in her left hand she held a mourning 
card-case, filled with mourning visiting-cards. 
The fan and handkerchief diffused the delicate 
odor with which they were perfumed through 
the room, mingled with a sickly, crapy smell, 
for Mrs. Witless had her dress elaborately 
trimmed with that deepest of all mourning, 
being only in the sixth month of her widow- 
hood. 

Mrs. Beresford asked about her children, 
and expressed surprise that she hadn’t been 
to see her for so long. 

She replied: ‘‘That her hands were so full 
she rarely ever got out. The children are 
well, to be sure; but dear me, so troublesome 
and bad. I never was a manager, you know, 
and in poor Mr. W.’s lifetime I never at- 








tempted to keep them in order, and now they 
have the upper hand of me completely. You 
know what a manager Mr. Witless was ’—so 
strict and persevering; well, he kept them in 
order, but now there is no restraint on them, 
and my hands and heart are full enough. 
Then, too, I fancy my mourning begins to 
look shabby, and I really don’t like to come 
out except on cloudy days like this. Mourn- 
ing is a very expensive dress, don’t you think 
it is, Mrs. Lee ?”’ 

Anna replied: ‘* No, she did not.’’ 

Mrs. Beresford supported her opinion with 
her own. 

‘**But,’’ continued Mrs. Witless, ‘‘ you know 
it gets rusty so much sooner than colors. 
Now, this bonnet—I got it last fall for a dress 
hat, and only look at it!’’ and she turned her 
head, shaking the pendent beads that adorned 
the ruche, and mingled quite prettily with her 
bunches of slightly gray curls. ‘‘I declare, 
it looks like a fright, and yet I don’t want to 
get a new one until the spring styles are 
opened. A hot dress, too. Don’t you find it 
so, Mrs. Lee ?’’ 

This time Anna replied, significantly, ‘‘ No, 
that she found no objections to it;’’ but her 
aunt declared she thought black an intensely 
hot dress for summer, and, moreover, she be- 
lieved it to be unwholesome. 

**Yes, I have heard so,’’ said Mrs. Witless. 
**T don’t know what I shall do when the sum- 
mer comes. I am not so strong as [ used to 
be, and really fear I shall sink under it. But 
you, Mrs. Lee, are used to it, I suppose, and 
there ’s nothing like being used to a thing, 
you know. It oppresses me even in winter 
from its odor. The smell of all black goods, 
especially crape, is quite suffocating, and I 
really don’t know what I shall do in warm 
weather.”’ 

‘* Don’t wear it,’ suggested Margaret. 

**Oh, but you know poor Mr. Witless only 
died last fall, and I shall be obliged to endure 
it for a year at least.’’ 

**I wonder,’’ said Mrs. Beresford, ‘‘ you 
ever put it on, as you dislike itso much. I 
never wore mourning, and I never mean to.’’ 

**I’m sure I often wish I hadn’t,”’ honestly 
confessed Mrs. Witless. ‘‘But then, you 
know, the world would have talked so, and 
very few of us have your philosophy, my 
dear madam. I’m sure one can grieve as 
deeply without black as with it, and little 
need had I to put it on when poor dear Mr. 
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Witless died.’’ The widow lifted the mourn- 
ing handkerchief and gently mopped her eyes, 
and continued: ‘*‘ Whether I take it off next 
summer or not, I feel that I shall never be 
myself again; helpless and heart-broken, Mrs. 
Beresford, I am completely changed, a mere 
wreck ;’’ and with the handkerchief pressed 
to her eyes, she went on, soltto-voce: ‘‘ Poor 
Mr. Witless, he never liked black, in fact, he 
eouldn’t bear it, and had he lived, I’m sure 
I would never have worn it.”’ 

At this, Margaret’s suppressed laugh tinkled 
out a little, but she pushed the cat that was 
dozing quietly at her feet, saying, ‘‘ You puss, 
get away, you tickle my foot.’’ 

Mrs. Witless looked over the cambric with 
a dawning consciousness, but it was quickly 
obscured by Margaret’s remark, and her de- 
ferential air, as she continued: ‘‘ As you say, 
Mrs. Witless, there is no help for it now, but 
I’ll tell you how you can escape some of its 
disagreeabilities next summer.”’ 

‘Oh, do,’’ said the widow. ‘‘I should 
really feel so obliged to you.”’ 

‘Wear white at home and black only when 
you go out, and go out as seldom as possible.”’ 

‘*Yes, that is a good idea, but then I shall 
not feel much like staying at home next sum- 
mer. You know I was confined nearly all last 
summer with poor Mr. Witless, and then this 
winter I’ve been in deep black, and then’’— 
but she caught Anna’s eye fixed on her in 
surprise and disgust, so she said, quickly, 
“and then everything there ia so changed, so 
gloomy, I can scarcely bear to stay there at 
all, it is so dull and lonesome.”’ 

‘Not with all your children,’’ said Mrs. 
Beresford. ‘‘Surely, you can never be lone- 
some ?’’ 

‘Well, the children are a great deal of 
company,’’ and she blushed faintly, ‘‘and no 
mother in the world ever loved her children 
more than I do; but they are so unmanage- 
able and noisy, one can’t endure it all the 
time unless one’s nerves were made of iron, 
and mine are not. But how time does fly; I 
must be off.’? Her adieux were hastily said, 
and she continued, to Margaret, who accom- 
panied herto the door: ‘‘Ah! Margaret, what 
a talker you are, you made me quite forget 
my intention of being fashionable. Do take 
pity on my loneliness, and come round and 
cheer mine up with the news of your gay world, 
sometimes. In it I suppose you are as great 
a belle as ever ?’’ 
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‘*No, indeed,’’ said Margaret, ‘I resigned 
that position last night, to one of your cloth.’’ 

‘*Not a widow?’ said Mrs. Witless, with 
great interest. 

‘*Yes,’’ responded Margaret; ‘‘a new one 
at the party last night quite bewitched all the 
beaux. We maids stand a poor chance when 
there ’s a widow on the carpet.”’ 

‘*He! he! he! you are too bad,”’ giggled 
the delighted Mrs. Witless; ‘‘ always full of 
mischief. Good-by, I shall expect you very 
soon.’’ 

‘*N. B.,’’ said Margaret, as she returned to 
her aunt’s sitting-room, ‘‘ Widows who speak 
of their departed husbands as poor Mr. So and 
So, are never much afflicted at their loss. But 
where is Anna ?!’’ 

‘Gone up stairs, I suppose,’’ replied her 
aunt, ‘‘wearied to death by that silly, heart- 
less woman. I was on thorns, Margaret, lest 
she should say something that would make 
Anna turn a deaf ear to my suggestions.”’ 

‘And what were they, aunt? Something 
that affected her very much, I’m sure, for [ 
saw she had been crying.’’ 

**T had only been discussing with her the 
same subject that Mrs. Witless descanted en 
so feelingly.’’ 

‘*What! Anna discussing dress ?”’ 

‘Not Anna, exactly; but I had been sug- 
gesting to her the propriety of laying aside 
her mourning, and I do hope Mrs. Witless’s 
hollowness will help to disgust her with it.’’ 

‘*No, indeed, she despises Mrs. Witless too 
heartily to be affected by her example one 
way or the other. But why wish Anna to lay 
aside black? I’m sure it’s more becoming to 
her than colors will be. It harmonizes so 
well with her pensive expression, and gives 
color, even character, to a countenance that 
might seem insipid else’’— 

‘*Oh, a fudge on your nonsense,’’ said the 
downright Mrs. Beresford. ‘‘Do you want 
her to go forever moping about, as restless 
and unhappy as a graveless ghost—grieving 
herself, and distressing everybody that comes 
near her?’ 

‘*But, aunt, her dress doesn’t make her 
grieve.’’ 

‘*Well—I say it does. Duncan Lee has 
been dead long enough for Anna to get over 
it, and once take her black off, and you ’ll see 
how changed she’ll be; ’tis that keeps him 
in her mind so constantly.’’ 

“But constancy is such a rare virtug,’’ 
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said Margaret, dreainily, ‘‘and I have admired 
it so in Anna.’’ 

**But constancy to the dead,’’ said Mrs. 
Beresford, emphatically, ‘‘is no virtue at all; 
in fact, itis a sin, when it makes us forget 
our duty to the living. A pleasant world this 
would be, truly, if we should all go grieving 
forever for those who die. Time must assuage 
all grief, provided we don’t cherish it by that 
defestable fashion of wearing black, and se- 
cluding ourselves from the world. Now, I 
want Anna not only to lay aside mourning, 
but to mix again with society, and to begin 
by going into the parlor with you and Lydia 
in the evening.”’ 

Margaret gave a theatrical start and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘O aunt, how cruel to wish to 
thrust a widow into my charmed realm: the 
only place where I rule and reign without 
dread of their insidious charms. I believe I 
told you how that new widow, last night at 
the party, took by storm one of my most 
eligible beaux. I have not yet recovered from 
that shock, and you inflict another by this 
proposal. Consider, charity begins at home, 
and you’ll never get me off your hands, if 
you are so impolitic!’’ 

‘* Very well, I’m willing to run the risk of 
keeping you, and Lydia, too, for that matter, 
though I do think it wise for every woman to 
marry. when she has a good offer, and not only 
once, but two or three times if need be.’’ 

‘* What a good teacher you are, aunt!’’ said 
Margaret, ‘‘as you enforce your precepts by 
your example ;’’ here she caught the hand 
playfully raised to box her and went on, ‘‘ but 
I understand your motive, and, though I talk 
wildly, will do allI can to help you. Still, I 
tremble for my own power with such a dan- 
gerous rival at my side.”’ 

Margaret flitted out, and left the old lady, 
who was a widow for the third time, to her en- 
grossing patchwork and meditations on the 
blessings of matrimony, and proceeded to her 
own room to make an overwhelming toilet for 
her usual evening levee. 


In accordance with the approved mode, it 
is here the proper place to give a short account 
of the personages introduced in the opening 
of this story. 

Margaret, who has spoken for herself, has, I 
hope, shown the vivacity which was her most 
striking trait. She was now twenty-four 
years of age, and, blended with her gayety, 





had enough good sense, dignity, amiability, 
and stern integrity to make her a most love- 
able and entertaining companion; and, if I 
should fail to prove her such in this brief 
story, I solemnly assert that such she really 
was in life. 

Lydia, of whom Mrs. Beresford spoke, was 
Margaret’s younger sister, and, though dreamy 
and taciturn, she had her sister’s good temper 
and sterling qualities. They were the children 
of Mrs. Beresford’s only sister, who had mar- 
ried early in life and survived her husband 
only a few months, bequeathing on her death- 
bed her young daughters to Mrs. Beresford, 
who had never been blessed with children of 
her own. Most faithful she had proved to 
the charge, and between her and them the tie 
seemed precisely that of mother and daughters. 

Anna Lee was the child of a brother of Mrs. 
Beresford, and, as she is the heroine of this 
veracious history, a fuller account of her is 
perhaps necessary. She was an heiress, a 
beauty, an only child, and, like all such, fail- 
ing to be most hateful, was among the love- 
liest of her sex. Unselfish, obedient, devoted, 
and generous. Ah! how hard it was for mo- 
ther and father to refuse her desire when, at 
the age of fifteen, she fell in love with Lieu- 
tenant Duncan Lee, U. S. A., and wished to 
become his wife. It almost broke their hearts 
as well as Anna’s, but they felt they had no 
right to bury their idol alive, and such it 
seemed to them was the life of a soldier’s 
wife, tramping over the country with the 
army, stopping in forlorn, unwholesome bar- 
racks, or else remaining at home in that most 
anxious and pitiable condition for a true wife, 
separated from her husband. Duncan Lee 
possessed that highest of all romance, which 
is capable of the greatest sacrifices for the 
beloved ; so, when he gave up Anna and went 
off to his lonely post, though disappointed 
and miserable, he was still sustained by the 
knowledge he had done right, and cheered by 
the unconscious hope that ever blesses the 
young and true. For whilst there is life there 
is always hope, check it, suppress it as we 
will, let the events we desire seem improb- 
able, nay, impossible, and still, if we have 
youth, we will have hope, have it against 
reason, against time, against everything but 
the destroyer, Death. To him, alas, it must 
yield, unless, added to our youth, we have 
the Divine Spirit which still hopes for heavenly 
happiness, in spite of the grave and death. 
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Anna, in the same spirit, buoyed up by the . 


same undefined hope, gave up her lover, with 
no promise that it was only for a time or that 
it was for ever, and ¢éontinued in her old em- 
ployments with sufficient zest to be still, as 
she had ever been, the life of her own home, 
and a brilliant light in the society she adorned. 
She was a belle, and of course had many 
lovers, and her parents were most anxious 
that she should forget the old love in some 
new one, but either her heart was incapable 
of being touched again, or was yet under the 
influence of its first strong feelings. Anna 
herself was silent on the subject, so no one 
penetrated the mystery of her heart. 

Time wore on, and two years had brought 
Anna’s womanly beauty to perfection. In 
her own home she reigned like a rose within 
its garden, yielding there her sweetest odors, 
displaying there her greatest charms; beau- 
tiful condition in life, when a young girl sees 
and feels her connection with her home, her 
duty to father and mother, as well as to so- 
ciety. It isa great pity they do not all realize 
the connection, and endeavor to perform the 
duty. Will the time ever come when girls, 
on leaving school, shall think they have some- 
thing else to do than hunt husbands ? 

But that is not an unworthy pursuit, for 
marriage is certainly a woman’s happiest con- 
dition in life, as well as her true destiny. It 
is the paltry effort to catch beaux that is so 
reprehensible, the inscrutable desire, that 
seems to possess them, to flirt with every un- 
married man they meet with. How many of 
them live, and move, and have their being 
for no other purpose? The practice is the 
bane of fashionable society, ruinous alike to 
mind and manners, derogatory to all dignity 
of character, and utterly destructive of the 
truth and tenderness it should be woman’s 
greatest pride to maintain. 

How few girls regard that period of their 
lives, between leaving school and marrying, 
as a sacred epoch, during which they should 
dedicate the greater portion of their time to 
home duties and pleasures, to blessing and 
brightening their father’s house, that the 
period shall remain a fresh and loving me- 
mory when they have gone from it forever. 

In this wise lived Anna, happy in fulfilling 
her home duties, in social intercourse, and in 
the cultivation of the talents God had given 
her. ‘‘And all this time,’’ exclaims some 
romantic young heart, ‘‘no grieving for the 





banished lover? Pshaw, this cold-hearted, 
dutiful young woman can never be a heioine.”’ 

But as I do not write to make a heroine, only 
to record a life, I must assert that Anna was 
happy and cheerful, though she knew nothing 
of Duncan, except that he was separated from 
her. And this, as I said before, for two long 
years, and then they met again, suddenly and ‘ 
unexpectedly to both. Anna, with the self- 
possession that women early learn, betrayed 
but slight emotion, while Duncan, like a man, 
was completely overcome. And now again 
the old struggle was renewed between pru- 
dence and love, and this time they yielded to 
their hearts’ promptings, for it seemed their 
destiny, and useless all resistance. Again 
were urged the old objections, but without 
avail, for it was found now that Mr. Lee could 
resign his commission with honor, at the end 
of four years, so for that time Anna went out 
with him, a soldier’s wife. 

Two years again passed, and Anna came 
back home a widow, bearing in her arms a 
little girl one year old, and in her breast a 
heart as dead to all surrounding influences 
as was that of the corpse*she had buried in 
the far West. Her husband’s name never 
passed her lips. Not even to her mother 
could she syllable the sacred sound, though 
it was always ringing in the depths of her 
own heart. One of the most painful phases 
of deep grief is, this inability to talk of the 
loved and lost, for words, like tears, relieve 
the burthened heart, the smothered fire is 
longer burning out, than when it blazes freely. 

As time passed, Anna grew calmer and more 
patient, but still was always silent on the sub- 
ject of her bereavement. Two years of this 
silent mourning, and still she was the same 
disconsolate embodiment of woe. It was now 
the third year of her widowhood, and her mo- 
ther roused herself to try some active means, 
to save her from a hopeless monomania. Mrs. 
Beresford, with whom she consulted, consi- 
dered the first step was to change her gloomy 
dress, and as Mrs. Benson confessed herself 
unequal to the task, she kindly undertook it 
for her; hence the conversation related in the 
commencement of the story. 


Mrs. Beresford sat with her nieces round 
the tea-table. The meal was over, but they 
were listening to Margaret’s chatter; who was 
in a most becuming toilet, with spirits at their 
usual height. ‘ 
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‘* Lydia,’’ she said, suddenly turning to her 
sister, who was evidently enjoying a negligé, 
‘* you are resolved to break my heart. Why 
are you not dressed this evening ?’’ 

‘* Not dressed? why, I thought I was.’’ 

‘* But not for the parlor, surely ?’’ 

‘*Ah! no, I do not intend trespassing on 
your ground this evening, I have something 
else to do. In fact, Margaret, I am tired of 
the crowd that infests the parlor, and, unless 
you have some new attraction to offer, mean 
to leave you alone in your glory, there, to- 
night.”’ 

‘*Much obliged for your consideration; but 
my glory will not be the least diminished by 
your presence, Miss Pert, and, as for attrac- 
tion, is not Charles Iverling sufficient? I 
meant to catch him for you—if I can’t get him 
for myself—so you must come.”’ 

** Indeed, I cannot, for I have a book much 
more interesting than even he. So you can 
press your own cause to-night, and try mine 
some other time.’’ 

‘*But I should have a foil to my charms. 
Aunt, cannot you or Anna play that agree- 
able part for me ?”* 

Mrs. Beresford declined, but looked at 
Anna; she gravely excused herself on the 
plea of a headache, and declared she meant 
to retire to her own room at once. 

** Ah, I see,’’ said the gay Margaret, ‘‘ the 
lesser lights all pale before the sun; but there 
is the bell, I must go,’’ and she left the room. 

Anna soon followed her, and Mrs. Beresford 
drew her work-table to the fire and took out 
her patchwork, and Lydia reached from the 
mantel ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’ which she was read- 
ing aloud to her aunt, and they were settled 
for the evening. 

As Margaret entered the parlor, Mr. Townly, 
a fashionable beau of the day, met her with 
that cordial grasp of the hand permitted be- 
tween the beaux and belles of the present 
day, on the slightest acquaintance. ‘‘ You 
are positively dazzling,’’ he said, gayly; ‘‘the 
partial eclipse of last evening has left not a 
trace: behind.’’ 

‘*Pray, sir, who said, or thought I was 
eclipsed last night? If you thought so, I fear 
you too felt the glamor that new widow threw 
aroundso many. Your friend Lester, for one, 
is so deeply touched, L really fear for his peace 
of mind, should the: bewitching widow flirt 
with him. as they say she does with all.’’ 

** Poor Lester,’’ said the gentleman, ‘‘he 





is indeed sadly upset, and Iverling too, is, I 
think, somewhat dazzled,’’ and he looked 
closely at Margaret; ‘‘but for me, do not sus- 
pect me of such softneSs; my heart is inac- 
cessible save to the true princess (he bowed 
with an air that might be most sincere, or 
only jesting, according to the impression it 
made on the lady), who, in my eyes, can never 
be eclipsed by any earthly beauty.”’ 

Margaret colored slightly, but took it jest- 
ingly, and said, ‘‘ Well done, most gallant and 
most true of knights, take that for your re- 
ward,’’ and she playfully took a geranium 
leaf from a bouquet that sat on the table, and 
handed it to him. 

As Mr. Townly fixed it in his buttonhole, 
he continued: ‘‘It is so much your wont, you 
know, to rail at widows, as the marplots of 
your life, that I have caught the habit from 
you, and but repeated what I hear you 30 
often declare.”’ 

‘Yes, I have the habit, as you say, .of 
speaking of them as my natural enemies, and 
I really must try and check it, for it seems to 
be my fate always to have them in my way.”’ 

‘*And that reminds me tiat I caught a 
glimpse of the sad but beautiful countenance 
of your cousin, Mrs. Lee, yesterday. Is she 
staying with you ?”’ 

‘* Yes, but Ido not number her among those 
widows whom I hate. She is a widow accord- 
ing to Webster’s definition of the word, ‘A 
woman who has lost her husband,’ and that 
reveals her whole history. <A ‘ widow indeed’ 
is my Cousin Anna,”’ 

‘*And she who stole Lester’s heart last 
night—how call you her?’ 

‘*Why, sir, a butterfly just burst from its 
chrysalis, or a bird just freed from its cage.’’ 

‘*Ha! hal’? laughed the gentleman, ‘‘ you 
are hard on widows, considering your much 
respected aunt has played the part so often.’’ 

‘*Dear, good aunt,’’ laughed Margaret, ‘‘I 
mean no disrespect to her, but she often 
strikes me as a better half without its worse, 
a rib divested of its flesh and blood,’’ and 
here Margaret rose to greet several other 
gentlemen who came in. Among them was 
Charles Iverling. I shall not describe him, 
except to say he was manly and unaffected, 
and that his opinions evidently weighed more 
with the merry Margaret than those of any 
other present. 

From the parlor let us slip up stairs where 
Anna sat, in her own room. Her head ached, 
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as she had said, but that was nothing to the 
pain which filled her breast, as she thought 


’ of the words her aunt had spoken to her that 


day. ‘*‘Take off her mourning.’ Oh, what 
desecration inthe thought! That she should 
be advised to take a step towards pulling 
down and obliterating the monument erected 
to the memory of her husband, That she 
should be asked to wrong the beloved dead, 
by ceasing to remind the world, how still she 
mourned his loss.’’ It needed not these sable 
garments to keep his memory alive within her 
own heart; but then it seemed most fitting 
that the chamber within, dedicated to death, 
should give some intimation to the world of its 
solemn purpose, an unsatisfying consolation, 
truly, ‘‘but there was none other in this 
world for her;’’ and she laid her head upon 
her arm and wept such rushing, burning 
tears, as come with choking sobs, when the 
heart can bear no more. 

Like most women, Anna was conventional, 
and had put on black as a matter of course, 
and we may talk as we please about the folly 
of wearing it, there is, after all, some comfort 
in it to the sincere mourner. On those who 
wear it as a sacred symbol, it is a great pro- 
tection, subduing and checking the levity 
that might thoughtlessly invade. Human 
hearts are so constituted that they long for 
sympathy in sorrow, and when life and hap- 
piness are suddenly darkened by death, the 
ery within is, ‘‘Oh, that all things on earth 
were changed too!’’ Nature disregards our 
woe, for the sun still shines, the earth is 
green and smiling, while our hearts are bro- 
ken. Could we shut out the sun’s rays, dfape 
the earth in black, close our eyes to the har- 
rowing contrast of the outward with the in- 
ward world, would not there be some relief? 
Then comes the soothing of the black dress, 
harmonizing with our gloom, comforting us 
some little to think, that not only in our own 
hearts, but in the eyes of the whole world, 
we still pay tribute to our beloved dead. 

In the first days of Anna’s grief these 
thoughts had not come to her; but without 
question, she had put on the dress prepared 
for her, believing she could never find peace 
again save in death; and with the vision of 
Duncan’s grave fresh in her mind, how near 
she seemed to her own. Yes, that was some 
pleasure to her, the thought of her own grave 
beside his; how she longed to lie down in it 
and be at rest. But time dragged on, she 





could not die, and slowly—imperceptibly— 
the vision of her graves receded. Sometimes 
intervening objects shut them out entirely, 
then they rose again, reproaching her with 
forgetfulness. Then she felt how dear to her 
was this dress; she would not if she could be 
happy and gay again, and here was some- 
thing tangible, which brought her back to 
misery, when her treacherous young heart 
sometimes wandered off. 

‘**O Duncan, Duncan,’’ sobbed Anna, ‘‘ can 
it be that I shall ever forget you? Have I 
ever for a moment wished it? Oh, that I 
could die this moment, and so seal my faith 
to you forever.”’ 

Here Lydia knocked softly at the door, 
but hearing only Anna’s sobs, she opened it 
quietly, and coming up to her, threw her 
arms around her neck, and began to cry with 
her. Directly she found words: ‘‘ Tell me, 
Anna,”’’ she said, ‘‘ what is it? I knew some- 
thing had grieved you to-day, and that you 
left us this evening to come up here and cry 
alone, so I followed you as soon as I could, so 
now tell me what it is.’’ 

‘*O Lydia,’’ sobbed Anna, ‘‘I have been so 
hurt, so grieved, and yet I know Aunt Beres- 
ford did not mean that—that my mother can- 
not mean it, nor you, nor Margaret.’’ 

‘But what is it, Anna? We none of us 
could ever mean to distress you so.’’ 

‘*And yet you all think I should take off 
black. It seems as though you thought I had 
forgotten, or should forget my husband.’’ 

‘*No, no, dear Anna, not that, you mistake 
our aunt, mistake us all. No one has ever 
wronged you so; no one ever expects you to 
forget. Aunt Beresford only meant it for 
your good, that you should take off black, 
and try and live again; for indeed it seems 
to us almost as if you were dead, and can you 
wonder that we wish to have you back?’’ 8o, 
Lydia soothed and talked in her sweet, low 
tones, until the night was far spent, and Anna 
for the first time spoke to her freely of her 
husband and of her past life, and intensely 
lived over again all those happy days, as she 
narrated them to Lydia, and when they sepa-s 
rated for bed, it was with the mutual convic- 
tion that never was man so loved as Duncan 
Lee had been, and never was woman 30 in- 
consolable for her loss as his heart-broken 
widow. 


For the two or three following days that 
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Anna remained in town, Lydia devoted her- 
self to her, and her melancholy was so pro- 
found that Aunt Beresford almost regretted 
she had said anything to her about taking off 
her mourning, and felt quite relieved when 
Anna declared her intention of going home 
with her mother, who came in from the coun- 
try unexpectedly one morning. Margaret was 
out visiting when Anna left, and when she 
returned to dinner, she found Lydia in a 
dreamy mood, lounging in a rocking-chair, 
with a sheet of paper on the back of an old 
music book in her lap, and a pen in her hand. 
She had filled the page before her, and, as 
Margaret put away her things, she rallied her 
sister on wasting her time in that way, instead 
of going with her, to pay fashionable visits. 
‘But, what is it? Read to me, dear, that I 
may judge how much you’ve lost by your 
occupation.’’ 

A faint blush kindled Lydia’s cheek, as she 
replied: ‘*Not now, Margaret, for I’m sure 
you’re in no mood to hear this, and would 
criticize too severely; a thing I by no means 
desire, as I do not write for the public.”’ 

‘*Pshaw!’’ said Margaret, ‘‘not confidence 
enough to be accused of genius, so you needn’t 
fear I shall make the charge; but, as you 
look so very serious, I must see what you 
have written,’’ and she drew a chair beside 
her sister, and, leaning partially on her 
shoulder, without removing the paper from 
her lap, she read aloud the title of Lydia’s 
verses—‘‘‘The Widow, indeed,’’’ and then 
went on to herself. Part of the last line again 
she read aloud :— 

“*Oh! life in death make haste.’ 

Poor Anna,’’ she said, wiping her eyes, ‘'I 
really think she is a widow who sincerely de- 
serves that title. And you, Lydia, one would 
think had felt the same grief, but you must 
not show your sympathy too much to Anna, 
for you know both her mother and Aunt 
Beresford think she has grieved long enough, 
and we must aid them to make her think so, 
too.’’ 

“* Useless,’’ replied Lydia; ‘“‘ you might as 
well undertake to make Mrs. Witless remem- 
ber her grief as to make Anna forget hers.”’ 

“Well,” replied Margaret, ‘‘Anna has 
somewhat shaken my faith in the opinion I 
have for a long time held, that widows are 
all susceptible of consolation in a second hus- 
band, and, by the way, I met this morning 
the new widow, visiting, arrayed in all the 





glory of purple and black, and accompanied 
by Lester. Poor fellow! he looked as humble 
and timid as though she had been pelting 
him with clods from her husband’s grave, 
instead of honeyed words and sweet smiles.” 

‘** Goodness, sister,’’ exclaimed Lydia, ‘‘how 
you do talk.”’ 

‘* Well, I’m sure the grass has hardly had 
time to grow over ‘that sacred spot,’ as I 
hear she calls it, and yet she is, I believe, 
engaged to Lester, so I have a right to say 
what I please.’’ 

‘*But don’t please to say such dreadful 
things. A stranger would think you really 
malicious.’’ 

‘Poor Lester thinks so, I’venodoubt. He 
looked so shy and afraid of me this morning 
that I hurried off, lest I should laugh in his 
face. But I sincerely hope he may be happy 
in his enslavement.’’ 


Since Anna had broken the spell of silence, 
that had so long bound her, she found infinite 
relief in talking daily with her mother of 
Duncan and her happy married life, without 
hope of, or consideration for, the future; she 
lived but in the past. There had been an in- 
terval when she looked forward, almost with 
a Christian’s hope, to a glorious immortality, 
but her soul was not yet firmly anchored, and, 
tempest tossed and weary, what wonder if her 
struggling soul, despairing of the unknown 
harbor, looked back with longing and regret 
to the blissful ports from whence she had 
sailed? Gently, yet earnestly, her mother 
endeavored to lead her soul up from that 
buried life to a better and a higher one. 
Earnestly she strove to arouse within her a 
sense of her maternal duties, which, strangely 
enough in one of Anna’s lovely character, 
seemed to have been crushed by this great 
bereavement. The little Elsie was of a most 
impressible disposition, and Mrs. Benson was 
full of fear that her whole life would be colored 
by the influences presiding over her childhood. 
Already her mother’s melancholy burdened 
her young heart, and she was shy and moody 
in her presence, and kept out of it as mnch 
as possible. She often expressed a dislike for 
sombre colors, and discarded all playthings 
that were ‘‘ugly,’’ as she said, “‘like mamma's 
dress.”’ 

To this disposition in Elsie her mother often 
directed Anna’s attention, and succeeded in 
convincing her that, by her own selfishness, 
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she was surely weakening the only living tie 
that bound her to the dead, succeeded in 
arousing her to attempt the conflict from 
which she had so long shrank—that conflict 
won only by earnest prayer, and whose shout 
of victory is the humble cry—‘‘ Thy will be 
done.”’ 

When March came, Anna allowed her mo- 
ther, assisted by Margaret, to select her new 
wardrobe, stipulating only that it should be 
what is called—‘‘ second mourning,’ for she 
had the conventional feeling about jumping 
suddenly into colors. In spite of her resolves, 
it caused her severe pain the first time she 
put on some of the new apparel, and Elsie’s 
admiration of her beauty, and Mrs. Witless’ 
earnest whisper; as she stopped a moment on 
the street to speak to her—‘‘I quite envy you 
the change you’ve made; it’s wonderfully 
becoming, I declare’’—-added another pang to 
her heart; but she had some firmness now, 
and had quite made up her mind, and all at 
home seemed so much happier for the change 
that she felt a hope she would soon be, too. 


(Conclusion next month.) 





TRUE LOVE TRIUMPHANT. 


BY B. F. Cc. 

I nove to think this is true; I glory in the 
thought, and it is a pleasure to illustrate it, 
for it is an honor to our nature. Man lost 
amid the ruins of the fall, still retains some 
of the marks of his primeval integrity, and 
when unwarped by the pressure of circum- 
stances he cannot overcome, often exhibits a 
nobleness of virtue, which all are constrained 
toadmire. Among the multiplied instances of 
the depravity and rapacity of human nature, 
it is refreshing to observe, here and there, a 
heart struggling up above every selfish and 
unworthy consideration, and sacrificing upon 
the altar of pure affection. It is so often the 
case that the purest affections of the most 
lovely and virtuous are prostituted upon the 
altar of Mammon, that it scarce excites a re- 
mark, and an instance of the triumph of pure 
and disinterested love should win our highest 
admiration and approbation. It is to exhibit 
such an instance that I write the following 
story, founded on facts related to me by a 
friend :— 

Caroline Orne, the heroine of my sketch, 
was the daughter of parents in comfortable 
circumstances, in one of our rapidly improv- 





ing western towns. Youth, beauty, and a 
fascinating intellect, made her the star of 
many a brilliant circle, and the prize which 
many a heart burned to win, among the gen- 
tlemen of her acquaintance. Her sway was 
like that of some fairy queen, for al] seemed 
to unite in laying at her feet unbounded 
homage, and regarded it as her due. It is 
but justice to her to say, she never treated 
it haughtily or imperiously; but exhibited 
the appreciation of a kind and gentle heart. 

Among all the suitors that bowed at her 
shrine none seemed to gain favor, save Albert 
Fletcher. His was an honest heart, that gave 
him a bearing at once noble and dignified ; 
which, added to much manly beauty, and 
a high-souled, generous nature, made him 
worthy of the estates of a prince, though he 
was penniless. Although wealth and influ- 
ence sought the heart of Caroline Orne, they 
could not bid it love. Albert came, and the 
fickle god waved for him his wand, and she 
loved him, and he triumphed. 

Great was the chagrin of many others, when 
she bestowed on him unmistakable evidences 
of her choice, and many of her friends blamed 
her for dismissing so many brilliant offers, 
and electing to her heart virtue and poverty. 
Her parents, though they appreciated the 
character of Albert, could not conceal their 
disappointment. Like most parents, they 
were ambitious for their daughter; and long 
and anxiously did they debate what course 
to pursue. They finally broke the subject to 
her, and urged upon her the claims of others. 
She treated the matter calmly and respect- 
fully, but persevered in her preference. This 
was a hard trial for her; for her affection for 
her parents almost rose to idolatry, and she 
could ill-brook the pain of their disappoint- 
ment. 

About the time Albert intended appealing 
to them for her hand, Mr, Orne was reduced 
from comfort to beggary, and his family de- 
prived of a husband and father. He was 
aroused one night by the cry of fire, to wit- 
ness his store enveloped in flames. In his 
eagerness to save his property, he lost his 
life; and his family were left at once to 
mourn over his death, and a condition of 
comparative helplessness and poverty. This 
circumstance decided the mother, and she re- 
fused her consent to Albert’s union with her 
daughter, and urged upon her the duty of 
accepting of some of her wealthy suitors whom 
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she had discarded, to save them from utter 
ruin. 

Long and painfal was the struggle between 
filial affection and maiden love. Nights of 
sleeplessness and days of anxiety stole the 
bloom from her cheek and the light from her 
eye; while her step lost its elasticity, and 
everything told the heaviness of the load she 
bore upon her heart, and that seemed threat- 
ening to crush out of it all the bright hopes 
of life. At length she decided; and, sending 
for Albert, she detailed to him all the circum- 
stances, and concluded by telling him they 
must part. He pleaded with all the earnest- 
ness and energy of one pleading for his life, for 
a reversal of her decision, but she was unalter- 
able. Pale as the Parian marble, trembling 
under the most overwhelming emotions, she 
told him the sacrifice was necessary for her 
mother’s happiness, and must be made. 
** With you,’’ said she, ‘‘I could embrace 
and endure poverty for myself; but I cannot 
for any consideration, add to my mother’s 
grief and disappointment. We must part.’’ 

He saw it all; and, rising from her side, 
Secame calm with despair. ‘‘ Be it so,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and, noble girl, may kind heaven ac- 
cept your sacrifice; and if never repaid on 
earth, may God remember it above. One 
favor I only ask, think of me as a friend, blot 
ane not from your memory, and bestow upon 
me some token of your love that was once my 
own, as a parting memento.”’ 

Without speaking, she severed one of the 
raven tresses that floated over her bosom, and 
with an affectionate embrace, hurried from 
the room. 

On the morrow she informed her mother of 
the sacrifice, and received her gratulations, 
though her heart was almost bursting with 
grief. 

But now came a fresh trial. While Albert 
hasted afar to the land of gold, to endeavor 
to sink amid its exciting scenes, the memory 
of his unavailing love, and Caroline opened 
her court to her former suitors, she found that 
they sued not for her now, in poverty and 
affliction. Ah! what a picture of this heart- 
less world of ours was here opened to her 


view. She groaned in spirit over the bitter- 


ness of her cup, and as a last resort, under 
the persuasions of her mother, and to shield 
her from poverty, accepted one far advanced in 
years, without a congenial feeling in common 
with herself, though he was immensely rich. 





Bright and gay was the saloon of fashion 
on the marriage night. Scores obsequiously 
flattered her, whom she knew had not a tittle 
of real love for her in their hearts, for she was 
now the rich Mrs. James. Coldly, almost with 
suppressed breath, did she pronounce ler 
vows, and yield to her fate. Calling up every 
energy, she supported herself stoically through 
the scene, and rejoiced when the last carriage 
was dismissed, and her aching heart found 
shelter in her own chamber. 

The world said, as they retired, ‘‘what a 
brilliant match for a poor girl!’’ She felt 
that her heart’s brightest joy was fled before 
the glare of wealth that shone around her, 
and that heaven alone could recompense her 
for the sacrifice. ’ 


A year passed, and, amid the turmoil of 
business, Albert learned of her marriage, and, 
as he received the news, exclaimed: ‘‘It is 
finished, the sacrifice is complete.’’ 

He felt, too, the wickedness of despair, and 
prayed Heaven to send him some heart to lift 
him above it and retrieve his life from the 
desolation of unavailing regret. Time passed, 
his prayer was answered, and Albert was hap- 
pily married. 

The wave of time rolled on again, and 
brought him, at least, contentment, and in- 
deed happiness ; but, in the midst of his pros- 
perity, death came, entered his home, plucked 
two bright flowers from his heart, and then 
reaped the parent stem away, and wife and 
children, in one short week, were reposing 
together in the narrow home of the dead. 

Oh, how do some lives seem to bear a weight 
of woe! Shadow after shadow falls over them, 
sorrow after sorrow, and Evil ever seems jea- 
lous of their joy. So did it seem in the life 
of Albert Fletcher. He bowed his head over 


‘his desolated threshold in the bitterest grief, 


and went forth from it for ever. 

The years flew on, and, save a pilgrimage to 
the graves of his loved ones, nothing seemed 
to attract his heart. But Heaven is ever kind, 
even when darkness and clouds seem to sur- 
round its providences, and wreathe them in 
hopeless gloom. It tries us to attemper our 
spirits with a proper gratitude, and illustrate 
its benevolent interposition for our good. So 
did it prove in this instance, for, one day, 
when, sad and dejected, Albert felt that Hea- 
ven had no more mercies in store for him, he 
learned that his early love still lived, aud 
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widowed, seemed reserved for him. The news 
seemed Heaven-sent. It electrified him with 
hope, and, seizing his pen, he poured out a 
grateful tribute to God for her preservation, 
and once more sought to unite their destinies. 

His letter reached Caroline, and found a 
sincere response ; and, though surrounded by 
scores of flatterers, who, with the utmost 
eagerness preferred their rival claims, she was 
disgusted with their evident insincerity, and 
pressed to her heart the evidence that there 
was one who loved her for herself alone. 

In a few weeks Albert wound up his business, 
and set out to meet the object of his love. 

It was still evening when he announced 
himself at the door of her residence, and was 
ushered into her presence. With the single 
tress of hair, the souvenir of their early love, 
in his hand, he approached her, and, as she 
beheld it, so vivid was the remembrance of 
their parting scene, she burst into tears. Em- 
bracing her, while he struggled with his own 
overwhelming emotions, he said: ‘‘ Heaven 
has accepted your sacrifice, and now rewards 
our love. Let us be thankful, and acknow- 
ledge the boon.”’ 

They were married, and their lives were 
bright with every joy and happiness; and 
that raven tress, the memento of trust and 
trial, is the consecrated heirloom of a lovely 
family. 





MARRIAGE AND CAKE. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 
What ’s the use of being married, if you can't have any 
cake ?—Younxe CouPie. 

Now, there is a question to puzzle those 
unpuzzleable people, Philadelphia lawyers. 
It is a matter I should like them to ‘‘’xpound 
and ’xplain’’ to my satisfaction. 

I could mention instances where the whole 
matrimonial system is on the dry bread prin- 
ciple. Cake! Why, bread and butter would 
be a positive luxury. As for me, I have long 
since given up all hope of ‘‘ goodies,’’ and 
settled down to the most common-place fare 
imaginable. Mr. Jeremiah Jones comes in 
at night, draws off his boots, stretches him- 
self out in the only rocking-chair, takes his 
newspaper and cigar (he enjoys his cake), 
smokes and reads for an hour or so, and then 
pops down upon the sofa for a nap, and there 
is an end of him, until he savagely growls 
out, ‘‘ What do you want?’’ when at midnight 
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I meekly suggest his going up stairs for the 
night. I did think once, when I was young, 
and, alas! green, that sometimes one’s hu-- 
band was a lover, and visions of pleasant 
téte-a-téte evenings at home, summer trips to 
watering-places, walks, rides, drives, visits to 
theatre, opera, or concert, and other little ex- 
travagant notions, were connected with mar- 
ried life; but Mr. Jones soon cured me of 
building castles in the air. 

‘Where is the use of going out when you 
can stay at home, Mrs. Jones ?’’ he says. ‘‘If 
you were obliged to be abroad as much as I 
am, you would consider home a luxury; be- 
sides, these amusements are expensive, and 
we must lay by for a rainy day, Mrs. J.’’ 

Heigho! This laying by for a rainy day! 
It means, saving all that can be brought to- 
gether, and living on the rest. Mr. Jones must 
have a pretty nest egg, somewhere. Wish it 
would pour rain, and wash it out. 

Wonder if my cake would come then? 


———___ ~wee-. —  — 


ON A BEAUTIFUL CHILD.* 


BY MRS. C. BENSON. 


Tne last ead note hath died away 
Of the pealing organ’s sound ; 
The priest hath said his parting say, 
And left the dead with chaplets crowned. 
What dead? Upon that bier of roses 
Is it a maid in beauty’s bloom? 
Or wife, beloved, that there reposes 
Calm amid that sepulchral gloom ? 


The victor chief of hard-earned fight— 
His warfare o’er—may there be laid? 
Some gallant youth in manhood's might, 

Or monarch that a sceptre swayed ? 


Ah, no! it is a cherub head— 
A babe, a babe, a mother’s joy! 
Breathe softly, oh, then softly tread, 
There ’s angel beauty in the boy! 
“ Fair of all fairest things most fair— 
He in our heart of hearts was cherished ; 
On earth sent like a falliug star, 
As fleeting in its brightness perished. 


“‘The bright-eyed fawn, at gleesome play, 
Is blithesome: thus my prattler wild; 
The glorious morn of coming day 
Gives promise to my death-crowned child, 
“ My bud of beauty, and now here," 
Wildly spoke a mother, weeping. 
A miracle has touched the bier, 
The baby is not dead but sleeping ! 
He woke! and raised his hands to clasp 
The flowery wreaths around him lying; 
When she her living joy did grasp, 
The mother, not the boy was dying. 





* Supposed to be dead. laid ns oes the altar of a church 
in Florence, but discovered some hours afterwards playing 
with the flowers strewed on its shroud. 








NOVELTIES FOR MAY. 


COLLARS, SLEEVE, HEADDRESSES, BONNET, BABY’S FROCK, AND SPRING WALKING SUIT. 


Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Linen collar, worked with scarlet 
cotton, to match sleeve, Fig. 2. 
Fig. 2, 





Fig. 2.—Undersleeve, with deep linen cuff, 
embroidered with scarlet working cotton. 
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Fig. 3.—Linen collar, with tabs, trimmed 
with white guipure insertion and lace. 

Fig. 4.—Bandeau headdress. The hair is 
crimped very deeply, and pulled up in puffs 


Pig. 4. 





between the bands. The back hair is ar- 
ranged in a round waterfall, rather high on 
the head. The bands are of gold. 

Fig. 5.—Gypsy bonnet of black tulle, stud- 
ded with crystal drops, and trimmed with 
scarlet flowers and frosted foliage. The strings 
are of green ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Fancy coiffure, formed of a black 
lace barbe and a blue velvet bow. A full 
ruching of blonde, with tufts of blue flowers, 
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Fig. 5. 
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form a coronet. The streamers are of blonde 
lace, with a narrow blue velvet running down 
the centre. 

Fig. 7.—Baby’s frock, from three to six 
months old. This frock is made of white 
jaconet. The body, consisting of the front, 
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of insertion, embroidered with small raised 
dots. There are two small pockets put on 
outside in front, and trimmed to correspond. 
The skirt is ornamented with three rows of 
blue silk braid, which may be replaced by 
narrow tucks. 


Fig. 9. 
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back, and shoulder pieces, is entirely plaited. 
It is trimmed round the top with a scalloped 
and embroidered edging. The short sleeves 
are formed of one bouillon of the material, 
trimmed with insertion and the same edging 
as the top. Two strings are run into the 


Fig. 8.—Spring walking suit. Dress of 
white piqué. Sack of piqué braided with black. 
Hat of gray straw, trimmed with blue velvet. 
and a fancy ornament of steel. Polish boots, 
ornamented with red leather. 

Fig. 9.—End of a linen collar, to be em- 





waistband, which is also covered with a strip ' broidered in black or scarlet. 


PATTERN OF BACK OF TURTLE PAPER-WEIGHT. 
(See opposite page.) 
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| the turtle, which consists of a single piece of 
TURTLE PAPER-WBIGHT. | perforated paper, the size and shape of the 
Take a block of metal or wood, and cover | pattern on the opposite page. 
it with green reps. On the top of this block | The divisions marked in the illustration 
fasten a box, which should be lined with silk should be cut out of the perforated card, and 
or faucy paper, and trimmed round with a | the edge neatly united to form the curve of 
the shell. In forming the edges great 
care must be taken, or the perforated 
board will be torn. The whole shell is 
then worked over in a kind of long stitch, 
either with silk or zephyr. A light shade 
should be taken for the marks, and a 
dark shade for the filling up of the shell. 
The head, tail, and feet are worked in 
single crochet stitch, with olive green 
silk. Little bags, shaped as much like 
' the members as possible, should be made 
and then stuffed with cotton. The eye 
is made with a black bead; a few black 
stitches should be on the tail, and the 
claws are represented by black beads. 
The shell is attached to the box by a 
small piece of ribbon, which answers the 
purpose of a hinge. 


CROCHET TRIMMING. 
Materials.—Cotton No 16, and Needle No. 4, 
Commence by working a foundation 

chain of the length required. 
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ruching of ribbon. This box is very conve- 
nient for pens, seals, wafers, or stamps. A 
bed of moss, shells, and stones should be 
tastefully arranged round the paper weight. lst row. 6 chain, miss 3, and 1 plain; re- 
The cover of the box is formed by the shell of | peat to the end and turn back. 
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2d. 6 chain, miss 5, and 1 plain in the 6 
chain of the last row. Repeat. 

3d. Work the same as the 2d row. 

4th. Work 1 chain and 1 treble 6 times, all 
in the 6 chain of the last row; then 1 chain 
and 4 plain in the next 6 chain. Repeat. 

5th. Work 3 plain on the 4 plain of the last 
row; then 1 chain, miss 1, and 1 treble in 
each one chain. Repeat. 

6th. Work 2 plain on the 3 plain of the last 
row; then 1 chain, miss 1, and 1 treble in 
each one chain. Repeat. 

7th and 8th. Work as the 6th row, making 
2 chain instead of 1 chain each time. 





CARD-CASE IN THE SHAPE OF A PAIR OF 
BELLOWS. 





Materials.—Card-board; blue silk; white and red 
cloth ; steel beads; gold ditto of two sizes: «mall shells ; 
black purse silk; gold braid ; and a small quantity of fine 
green chenille. 

Tris new pattern for a card-case is a very 
elegant piece of fancy work, and can easily be 





made and mounted by a lady. The pattern 
should be cut out twice in card-board from 
our illustration, but rather larger, then two 
smaller pieces without the notch at the top, 
for the inside compartments. 


FANCY RIBBON FAN. 
(See engraving, page 400.) 





Ir frequently happens that a fan is torn or 
becomes defaced while the mounting is per- 
fectly good. By following our instructions a 
very pretty fan may be made at home with 
very little trouble and expense. 

Our model is composed of twenty branches 
or sticks, not including the end or side sticks, 
as they are also called. They are united by 
three ribbons of equal widths. 

When the fan is opened from left to right, 
it appears as in the illustration on page 400 ; 
when, on the contrary, it is opened from right 
to left, the sticks separate in bunches of two, 
as represented below. 





Cut ten pieces of light blue ribbon three 
and a quarter inches long, ten others two and 
three quarter inches in length, and ten pieces 
of white ribbon three and a quarter inches 
long. On each side of the blue ribbon sew 
little steel or gilt spangles. Ornament the 
white ribbon with lace appiications or em- 
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broidery, or else use a brocaded white ribbon. 
The white ribbons should form the centre 
stripe, and the shortest blue ribbons should 
form the lower stripe. Unite the sticks 1 and 
3, then 2 and 5, 4 and 7, and 6 and 9. The 
ribbons are fastened to the sticks by gum- 
Arabic, first on the sticks 1 and 3. On each 
of the following branches under the right 
stick and over the left. When the fan is 
opened from right to left, that is No. 1 under- 
neath, towards the left, No. 7 above towards 
the right; Nos. 2 and 3, 4 and 5, appear to 
have but a single stick. 





FANCHON-SHAPED CROCHET HOOD. 





and work 3 treble in the 10th ; then * 3 chain, 
miss 4, 3 treble in the next, repeat from * to 
the end of the row. Make six chain at the 
end of the row, and turn to begin the next. 
Work 50 rows in this manner, always placing 
the treble over the chain stitches ; then work 
in the same manner twice ail round the square 
piece you have formed, increasing at the cor- 
ners, and finish with a round worked thus: 
2 chain, 6 treble over nearest loop of chain, 2 
chain, 1 double over next loop, and repeat. 
Fold the square piece slantways across the 
middle, and run a piece of woollen cord fin- 
ished off with tassels, or a ribbon, through the 
top row of the double corner-shaped piece thus 
formed. One half of the fanchon is worn asa 





Tus simple but pretty pattern is worked in 


fine white wool. 
Make a chain of 206 stitches, come back, 
miss the nine first (reckoning backwards), 


| 


kerchief over the neck and shoulders, the 
other as a hood over the head, the point com- 
ing down upon the forehead. 





EMBROIDERY. 
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KNITTED QUILT. 


Tue squares can be made all of the same 
color, or of two different shades, or, again, of 
two contrasting tints—such as blue and green, 
buff and blue, or green and red. The strips 
dividing the squares are black and white. 
Coarse fleecy wool and large wooden pins 
should be used. 


For one square cast on 25 stitches, and knit 
backwards and forwards. In the 3d row be- 
gin the loops, and repeat them in every 8th 
row. For each row with loops knit the lst 
stitch plain, knit the 2d plain, and knit it 
again, inserting the left-hand needle at the 
back, so as to form a twisted stitch; knit this 
same stitch 8 times more, so as to form achain 
apart from the foundation rows: then close 
the loop by knitting the next stitch on the 
left-hand needle, knit 4 plain, and in the 4th 
make a loop similar to the 1st. Go on in the 


same way, making loops in every 4th stitch 








" 
ve 





to the end of the row; then 7 plain rows, and 
in the next take care to place the loops be- 
tween those of the former row. When you 
have worked 6 rows of loops, knit 2 more 
plain rows and cast off. 

For the strips cast on 7 stitches and knit 
plain alternately 2 black rows and 2 white. 
First join the squares together by short strips 
across, then unite the bands thus formed by 


SL Pe 


SON AY i a 
long strips. The strip which forms the border 
should be made all in one piece, decreased 
gradually and then increased again to form 
the point of the corners. A fringe, composed 
of ends of wool, either of one color or of all 
shades used in knitting, is knotted round the 
edge of the quilt. This pattern would look 
extremely well for a cotton counterpane. In 
this case the short narrow bands of plain 
knitting might be done at the same time as 
the squares, and thus prevent unnecessary 


joining. 
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Receipts, te, 


ABOUT PAPERING ROOMS, 


Tae choice of a wall-paper should be guided in every 
respect by the destination of the room in which it will be 
used. The most important question will always be whe- 
ther it is to form a decoration in itself, or whether it is to 
become a mere background for pictures. In the latter 
case, the paper can bardly be too subdued intone. Very 
light drab, green (not emerald), and silver gray will be 
found suitable for this purpose, and two shades of the 
same-color are all sufficient for one paper. In drawing- 
rooms, embossed white or cream color, with a very small 
diaper or spot of gold will not be amiss, where water- 
color drawings are hung. Asa rule, the simpiest patterns 
are the best for every situation; but where the eye has 
to rest upon the surface of the wall alone, a greater play 
of line in the patterns may become advisable, It is ob- 
vious that delicate tints admit of more linear complexity 
than those which are rich or dark. Intricate forms should 





be accompaniéd by quiet color, and variety of hue should ~ 


be chastened by the plainest possible outlines. In color, 
wall-papers should oppose instead of repeating that of the 
furniture and hangings by which they are surrounded. 
Some people conceive that the most important condition 
of good taste has been fulfilled ifevery bit of damask in one 
room is cut from the same piece, and every article of fur- 
niture is made of the same wood. At this rate the art of 
housefitting would be reduced to a very simple process. 
The real secret of success in decorative color is, however, 
quite as much dependent on contrast as on similarity of 
tint; nor can real artistic effect be expected without the 
employment of both. 

Nothing is more difficult than to estimate the value and 
intensity of color when spread over a large surface from 
the simple inspection of a pattern-book. The purchaser 
will frequently find that a paper which he has ordered 
will look either darker or lighter when hung than it ap- 
pearedjin the piece. For this reason it is advisable to 
suspend several lengths of the paper side by side in the 
room for which it is intended, and it is only by this means 
that a notion of the ultimate effect can be arrived at. In 
the early part of this century it was a common practice 
to carry wainseoting round the principal rooms of a house 
to a height of about three feet from the floor, where it was 
crowned by a@ little wooden moulding. The paper was 
then only required te cover the upper part of the walls, 
and the effect was far less monotonous than now, when it 
is carried down to our feet. The old fashion had an ad- 
ditional advantage in protecting the wall from contact 
with chairs and careless fingers, which generally dis- 
figure delicately-tinted paper-bangings. This picturesque 
old feature of high wainscoting has long been banished, 
with many others, from modern households, but, to pro- 
tect walls from being rubbed by furniture, we have seen 
narrow strips of wood nailed down to the floor within an 
iach or two of the wall. The legs of chairs (and conse- 
quently their back-rails) are thus kept off from the paper 
behind them, and a “ grazing line’’ is avoided. 

Diaper designs are that class of patterns which are defi- 
nitely inclosed by bounding lines, so that the paper is 
divided into compartments of a uniform size throughout. 
These compartments or “diapers’’ are usually of a geo- 
metrical form, and may either be round or square, dia- 
mond-shaped or quatre-foiled in outline. The best are 
those which measure nearly the same in breadth as in 
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length. For ordinary-sized rooms they should not exceed 
six or eight inches across in any direction, but for bed- 
rooms, ete., much less will suffice. It should be borne in 
mind that nothing dwarfs the size of rooms so much as 
large-patterned papers. We will not venture to lay down 
any definite rule for the choice of patterns, but would 
earnestly deprecate all that species of decoration which 
may be included under the head of ‘‘scro]l’’ ornament. 
It will be easily recognized from its resemblance to the 
so-called carved work round modern drawing-room mir- 
rors, and is sure to be of bad style. 

The leayes of certain plants, when conventionally 
treated, become excellent decorative forms. Of theseivy, 
maple, crowfoot, oak, and fig-leaves are well adapted for 
the purpose. Where two shades of the same color are 
employed, and quietness of effect is especially desired, the 
overlaid tint should be but very little darker than the 
ground ; and if drawings, etc., are to be hung upon it, che 
pattern should be hardly discernible from a little distance. 

Recently a fashion prevailed of arranging paper in 
panels round a room, and inclosing them with narrow 
strips of the same material stained and shaded in imitation 
of wood. This style of decoration had its admirers, but, 
though attractive from its nevelty, it was false in princi- 
ple, and no one need regret that it has fallen into disuse. 
As a rule, and at ordinary shops, the “ flock’’ papers are 
the best in design, because they can represent nothing 
pictorially. Gold, when judiciously introduced, is always 
a valuable adjunct in the design of paper-hangings, It 
frequently, however, doubles, and sometimes trebles, 
the price of a piece. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Baruey Sovr.—Two pounds of shin of beef, quarter of 
a pound of pearl barley, a large bunch’ of parsley, four 
onions, six potatoes, salt and pepper, four quarts of water. 
Pat in all the ingredients, and simmer gently for three: 
hours. 

Friep Percn.—Egg and bread-crums, hot lard. Scale 
and clean the fish, brush it over with egg, and cover with 
bread-crums. Have ready some boiling lard; put the fish 
in, and fry a nice brown. Serve with melted butter or 
anchovy sauce. 


Carrot Sovp.—Four quarts of liquor in which a leg of 
mutton or beef has been boiled, a few beef-bones, six large 
carrots, two large onions, one turnip; seasoning of salt 
and pepper to taste; Cayenne, Put the liquor, bones, 
onions, turnip, pepper, and salt, into a stewpan, and sim- 
mer for three hours. Scrape and cut the carrots thin, 
strain the soup on them, and stew them till soft enough 
to pulp through a hair sieve or coarse cloth; then boil 
the pulp with the soup, which should be of the consist- 
ency of pea soup. Add Cayenne. Pulp only the red part 
of the carrot, and make this soup the day before it is 
wanted. 4 


Porrepd SaumMox.—Salmon; pounded mace, cloves, and 
pepper to taste; three bay-leaves, quarter of a pound of 
butter. Skin the salmon, aud clean it thoroughly by 
wiping with a cloth (water would spoil it); cut it into 
square pieces, which rub with salt; let them remain till 
thoroughly drained, then Jay them in a dish with the 
other ingredients, and bake. When quite done, drain 
them from the gravy, press into pots for use, and, when. 
cold, pour over it clarified butter. 

Benton Savce—(to serve with Hot or Cold Roast Beef). 
—One tablespoonful of scraped horseradish, one teaspoon- 
ful of made mustard, one teaspoonful of pounded sugar, 
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four tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Grate or scrape the horse- 
radish very fine, and mix it with the other ingredients, 
which must be all well blended together: serve in a 
tureen. With cold meat, this sauce is a very good sul- 
stitute for pickles. 


Eee Savce ror Sarr Fise.—Four eggs, half a pint of 
melted butter; when liked, a very little lemon-juice. 
Boil the eggs until quite hard, which will be in about 
twenty minutes, and put them into cold -vater for half 
an hour. Strip off the shells, chop the eggs into small 
pieces, not, however, too fine. Make the melted butter 
very smoothly, and, when boiling, stir in the eggs, and 
serve very hot. Lemon-juice may be added at pleasure. 


Lams Cur.ets AND Sprnacn (an Entree).—Eight cutlets, 
egg and bread-crums, salt and pepper to taste, a little 
clarified butter. Cut the cutlets from a neck of lamb, and 
shape them by cutting off the thick part of the chine-bone. 
Trim off most of the fat and all the skin, and scrape the 
top part of the bones quite clean. Brush the cutlets over 
with egg, sprinkle them with bread-crums, and season 
with pepper and salt. Now djp them into clarified butter, 
sprinkle over a few more bread-crums, and fry them over 
a sharp fire, turning them when required. Lay them be- 
fore the fire to drain, and arrange them on a dish with 
spinach in the centre, which should be previously well- 
boiled, drained, chopped, and seasoned. Peas, asparagus, 
or beans, may be substituted for the spinach. 


Srewep Carrots.—Seven or eight large carrots, one tea- 
cupful of broth, pepper and salt to taste, half a teacupful 
of cream, thickening of butter and flour. Scrape the ear- 
rots nicely ; half-boil, and slice them into a stewpan ; add 
the broth, pepper, and salt, and cream; simmer till ten- 
der, and be careful the carrots are not broken. A few 
minutes before serving, mix a little four with about one 
ounce of butter; thicken the gravy with this; let it just 
boil up, and serve. About three-quarters of an hour to 
parboil the carrots, about twenty minutes to cook them 
after they are sliced. 


THE MUSHROOM, AND HOW TO DRESS IT. 


Mousnroom Powpser. A valuable addition to Sauces 
and Gravies, when fresh Mushrooms are not obtainable.— 
Half peck of large mushrooms, two onions, twelve cloves, 
quarter of an ounce of pounded mace, two teaspoonfuls 
of white pepper. Peel the mushrooms, wipe them per- 
fectly free from grit and dirt, remove the black fur, and 
reject all those that are at all worm-eaten ; put them into 
a stewpan with the above ingredients, but without water ; 
shake them over a clear fire, till all the liquor is dried 
up, and be careful not to let them burn ; arrange them on 
tins, and dry them in a slow oven; pound them to a fine 
powder, which put into small dry bottles; cork well, 
seal the corks, and keep itinadry place. In using this 
powder, add it to the gravy just before serving, when it 
will merely.require one boil-up. The flavor imparted by 
this means to the gravy ought to be exceedingly good. 
If the bottles in which it is stored away are not perfectly 
dry, as also the mushroom powder, it will keep good but 
a very short time. 

Pickizp Musmrooms. — Sufficient vinegar to cover the 
mushrooms ; to each quart of mushrooms, two blades of 
pounded mace, one ounce of ground pepper, and salt to 
taste. Choose some nice young button mushrooms for 
pickling, and rub off the skin with a piece of dannel and 
salt, and cut off the stalks; if very large, take out the 
red inside, and reject the black ones, as they are too old. 
Put them into a stewpan, sprinkle salt over them, with 





pounded mace and pepper in the above proportion ; shake 
them well over a clear fire until the liquor flows, and 
keep them there until they are all dried up again; then 
add as much vinegar as will cover them ; just let it sim- 
mer for one minute, and store it away in stone jars for 
use. When cold, tie down with bladder and keep ina 
dry place: they will remain good for a length of time, 
and are generally considered delicious. 


MusHROOMs TO PresERVE.—To each quart of mushrooms, 
allow three ounces of butter, pepper and salt to taste, the 
juice of one lemon, clarified butter. Peel the mushrooms, 
put them into cold water, with a little lemon-juice; take 
them out and dry them very carefully in a cloth. Put the 
butter into a stewpan capable of holding the mushrooms ; 
when it is melted, add the mushrooms, lemon-juice, and 
a seasoning of pepper and salt; draw them down overa 
slow fire, and let them remain until their liquor is boiled 
away, and they have become quite dry, but be careful in 
not allowing them to stick to the bottom of the stewpan. 
When done, put them into pots, and pour over the top 
clarified butter. If wanted for immediate use, they will 
keep good a few days without being covered over. To 
re-warm them, put the mushrooms into a stewpan, strain 
the butter from them, and they will be ready for use. 


MusHrooms, STEWED IN GRAvY.—One pint of mushroom- 
buttons, one pint of brown gravy, quarter of a teaspoonful 
of grated nutmeg, Cayenne and salt to taste. Make a pint 
of brown gravy, cut nearly all the stalks away from the 
mushrooms and peel the tops; put them into a stewpan, 
with the gravy, and simmer them gently from twenty 
minutes to half an hour. Add the nutmeg and a season- 
ing of Cayenne and salt, and serve very hot. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


A Few hints respecting the making and baking of cakes 
may be of service. 


Eggs should always be broken into a cup, the whites 
and yelks separated, and they should always be strained. 
Breaking the eggs thus,the bad ones may be easily re- 
jected without spoiling the others, and so cause ng waste. 
As eggs are used instead of yeast, they should be very 
thoroughly whisked; they are generally sufficiently 
beaten wheu thick enough to carry the drop that falls 
from the whisk. 

Loaf Sugar should be well pounded, and then sifted 
through a fine aieve. 

Currants should be nicely washed, picked, dried in a 
cloth, and then carefully examined, that no pieces of grit 
or stone may be left amongst them. They should then be 
laid on a dish before the fire, to become thoroughly dry ; 
as, if added to the other damp ingredients, cakes will be 
liable to be heavy. 

Good Butter should always be used in the manufacture 
of cakes; and if beater to a cream, it saves much time 
and labor to warm, but not melt, it before teating. 

Less butter and eggs are required for cakes when yeast 
is mixed with the other ingredients. 

The heat of the oven is of great importance, especially 
for large cakes. If the heat be not tolerably fierce, the 
batter will not rise. If the oven is too quick, and there 
is any danger of the cake burning or catching, put a sheet 
of clean paper over the top. Newspaper, or paper that 
has been printed on, should never be used for this purpose. 

To know when a cake is sufficiently baked, plunge a 
clean knife into the middle of it; draw it quiekly out, 
and if it looks in the least sticky, put the cake back, and 
close the oven door until the cake is done. 
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Cakes should be kept in closed tin canisters or jars in 
adry place. Those made with yeast do not keep so long 
as those made without it. 

Vicror1a Buns.—Two ounces of pounded loaf-sugar, 
one egg, one and a half ounce of ground rice, two ounces 
of butter, one and a half ounce of currants, a few thin 
slices of candied peel; flour. Whisk the egg, stir in the 
sugar, and beat these ingredients well together; beat the 
butter to a cream, stir in the ground rice, currants, and 
candied peel, and as much flour as will make it of such a 
consistency that it may be rolled into seven or eight balis. 
Put these on to a buttered tin, and bake them from half 
to three quarters of an hour. They should be put into 
the oven immediately, or they will become heavy ; and 
the oven should be tolerably brisk. 


Cocoanut Biscuits on Cakxes.—Ten ounces of sifted 
sugar, three eggs, six ounces of grated cocoanut. Whisk 
the eggs until they are very light; add the sugar gradu- 
ally; then stir in the cocoanut. Roll a tablespoonful of 
the paste at a time in your handsin the form of a pyramid ; 
place the pyramids on paper, put the paper on tins, and 
bake the biscuits in rather a cool oven until they are just 
colored a light brown. 


Szep Biscurrs.—One pound of flour, quarter of a pound 
of sifted sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, half an 
ounce of caraway seeds, three eggs. Beat the butter toa 
cream ; stir in the flour, sugar, and caraway seeds; and 
when these ingredients are well mixed, add the eggs, 
which should be well whisked. Roll out the paste, with 
a round cutter shape out the biscuits, and bake them in a 
moderate oven from ten to fifteen minutes, The tops of 
the biscuits may be brushed over with a little milk cr the 
white of an egg, and then a little sugar strewn over. 


Savoy Caxes.—Four eggs, six ounces of pounded sugar, 
the rind of one lemon, six ounces of flour. Break the 
eggs into a basin, separating the whites from the yelks; 
beat the yelks well, mix with them the pounded sugar 
and grated lemon-rind, and beat these ingredients together 
for quarter of an hour. Then dredge in the flour gradu- 
ally, and when the whites of the eggs have been whisked 
to a solid froth, stir them to the flour, etc. ; beat the mix- 
ture well for another five minutes, then draw it along in 
strips upon thick cartridge paper to the proper size of the 
biscuit, and bake them in rather a hot oven; but let them 
be carefully watched, as they are soon done, and a few 
seconds over the proper time will scorch and spoil them. 
These biscuits, or ladies’-fingers, as they are called, are 
used for making Charlotte russes, and for a variety of 
fahcy sweet dishes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Pickte Carrot.—Boil carrot until tender, cut them 
in fancy shapes, and put them in strong vinegar. Thisis 
a pretty garnish and an excellent pickle. It can be spiced 
or flavored to suit the taste. 

To Wash Dorsxin GLoves.—Wash them in water of 
blood-heat, wring as dry as possible, and let them hang 
in the house, away from heat, until two-thirds dry; then 
stretch until soft. Wash leather, used for cleaning glass 
or silver, may be washed as above ; also buckskin mittens, 
shirts, etc. 

To Keep Brirannia Brient.—Wash the ware every 
time it is used, in hot suds of fine soap; rinse with’ boil- 
ing water inside ; when hot, pour over it boiling water, 
and dry while hot with a soft towel. Once each week 
rub the metal with wash leather and very little whiting. 
Take care of silver in the same manner, 





To CLEANSE WHITE OR FAWN-CoLORED Fratuers.—Dis- 
solve fine soap in boiling water; add a lump of soda, 
strain the suds and cgol a little; when you can bear the 
heat of the water, pass the feathers through it, squeezing 
them gently, and passing them through the hand ; repeat 
the process with weak suds, without soda; rinse them in 
cold water, and strike them on the left hand until nearly 
dry ; then take a small blunt-edged knife, and draw each 
fibre over the edge, curling it as you please; if desired 
flat, it may then be pressed between the leaves of a large 
book. Black feathers are cleansed with gall water, aud 
dried as above. 


To Cieayse Harr Brosnes.—Rub them in dry Indian 
meal, until the ojl and dust are extracted. 


To Make Hens Lay 1n Wixrex.—Keep them warm, and 
give them daily fresh meat; do not feed them corn in the 
usual manner, but keep it by them constantly. 

To Remove GREASE FROM A LEATHER-CovERED Boox,— 
Rub the leather with white flannel, briskly, and repeat 
the operation until it disappears. Grease may be removed 
from any goods that will bear rubbing in the same manner. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS, 


I sAw in the March number that a subscriber wished to 
know how to get rid of ‘‘ Red Ants.’’ I send the follow- 
ing :— 

Take half a pound of flour brimstone, four ounces of 
potash, and put them over the fire until united and dis- 
solved ; afterwards beat them to a powder, and infuse a 
little of the powder in water, and wherever you sprinkle 
it the ants will die, or fly the place. J. M. 8, 

MarBie Cake Recerprs.—Please do not send us any 
more ; we have had at least thirty. 


Cuow-Cuow.—Three heads of cabbage, twenty-five 
peppers, half a pint of white mustard-seed, and grated 
horseradish ; cut the cabbage fine, chop the peppers, and 
then put in the jar a layer of cabbage, then a layer of 
peppers, then a little salt, and sprinkle a little horseradish 
and mustard-seed over the whole, and so on until the in- 
gredients are allin the jar; then fill the jar with cold 
vinegar, to every quart of which dissolve two ounces. of 
brown sugar. 


WE have received a number of answers to a request for 
a ‘Rich Fried Cake.’’ We insert three of them:— 


Frrep CAKE.—Two tablespoonfuls of lard, and two of 
sugar to one egg, is a capital receipt for such fried cake. 
E. 8. 


Cru.Liers.—Three eggs, nine tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered white sugar, eight tablespoonfuls of butter, half a 
teacupful of sweet milk, half a teaspoonful of soda, flour 
enough to roll out; fry in nice lard. Care must be taken 
not to get more soda than the receipt calls for, as too much 
will take in the lard. M. J. B. 


CruLiers.—Half a pound of butter, three-quarters of a. 
pound of sugar, six .ggs, two pounds of flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of milk, a small lump of saleratus the size of a 
nutmeg; flavor with nutmeg, mace, and a little salt. 


Mountain Cakg—One pound of sugar, half a pound of 
butter, five eggs, one cup of milk, a little nutmeg and 
cinnamon, one pound of raisins, one glass of wine nearly 
full one pound of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, and two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. 


Mo.asses Cake.—Three cups of molasses, one of butter, 
one of sour milk, two eggs, one spoonful of saleratus, 
salt, and spice, une quart of flour, 
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Ebitaors’ Gable. 


LILIES AND QUEEN’S GARDENS.—JOHN RUSKIN. 


‘* Litres and Queen's Gardens"’ seem fitting themes for 
this, the most beautiful month of spring. Yet the theme 
we choose is far more beautiful, more worthy of moving 
the hearts and minds of our readers to pure feelings and 
noble hopes, even exalting the soul to the idea of duty, 
which raises to the capacity of faith in God. These great 
thoughts the beauties of inanimate Nature cannot stir in 
our souls, because there is no teaching of duties in its still 
life. And so we will again refer to the great Lecture of 
Mr. Ruskin, and study his exposition concerning the dif- 
ferences and the duties of Men and Women in the life on 
earth which God has ordained for his human children. 


HOW GIRLS SHOULD BE TRAINED. 


“We are foolish, and without excuse foolish, in speak- 
ing of the ‘superiority’ of one sex to the other, as if they 
could be compared in similar things. Each has what the 
vther has not: each completes the other, aad is completed 
by the other: they are in nothing alike, and the happi- 
ness and perfection of both depends on each asking and 
receiving from the other what the other only can give. 

“ Now, their separate characters are briefly these. The 
man’s power is active, progressive, defensive. He is emi- 
nently the doer, the creator, the discoverer, the defender. 
His intellect is for speculation and invention; his energy 
for adventure, for war, and for conquest, wherever war 
is just, wherever conquest necessary. But the woman’s 
power is for rule, not for battle—and her intellect is not 
for invention or creation, but for sweet ordering, arrange- 
ment, and decision. She sees the qualities of things, 
their claims and their places. Her great function is 
Praise: she enters into no contest, but infallibly judges 
the crown of contest. By her office, and place, she is pro- 
tected from all danger and temptation. 

“ The man, in his rongh work in open world, must en- 
counter all peril and trial: to him, therefore, the failure, 
the offence, the inevitable error: often he mast be wounded, 
or subdued, often misled, and always hardened. But he 
guards the woman from all this. within his house, as 
ruled by her, unless she herself has sought it, need enter 
no danger, no temptation, no cause of error or offence. 

“This is the true nature of home—it is the place of 
Peace ; the shelter, not only from all injury, but from all 
terror, doubt, and division. In so far that it is not this, 
it is not home; so far as the anxieties of the outer life 
penetrate into it, aad the inconsistently-minded, unknown, 
unloveu, or hostile society of the outer werld is allowed by 
either busband or wife to cross the threshold, it ceases to 
be home; it is then only a part of that outer world which 
you have roofed over, and lighted firein. But so far as 
it is a sacred place, a vestal temple, a temple of the hearth 
watched over by Household Gods, before whose faces none 
may come but those whom they can receive with love-- 
so far as it is this, and roof and fire are types only of a 
nobler shade and light—shade as of the rock in a weary 
land, and light of the Pharos in the stormy sea; so far it 
vindicates the name, and fufils the praise, of home. 

“And wherever a true wife comes, this home is always 
round her. The stars only may be over her head; the 
glowworm in the night-cola grass may be the only fire 
at her foot: but home is yet wherever she is; and fora 
noble woman it stretches far round her, better than ceiled 
with cedar, or painted with vermilion, shedding its quiet 
light far, for those who else were homeless. 

“This, then, I believe to be—will you not admit it to 
be—the woman's true place and power? But do not you 
see that to fulfil this, she must—as fa one can use such 
terms of a human-creature—be incapable of error? So 
far as she rules, all must be right, or nothing is. She must 
be enduringly, incorruptibly good ; instinctively, infalli- 
bly wise—wise, not for self-development, but for self-re- 
nunciation: wise, not that she may set herself above her 
hasband, but that she may never fail from his side: wise, 
not with the narrowness of insolent and loveless pride, 
but with the passionate gentleness of an infinitely vari- 
able, because infinitely applicable, modesty of service— 
the true changefulness of woman. In that great sense— 
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*La donna e mobile,’ not ‘Qual piim’ al vento ;’ no, nor 
yet ‘ Variable as the shade, by the light quivering axpen 
made ;’ but variableas the light, manifold in fair and 
serene division, that it may take the color of all that it 
falls upon, and exalt it. 


“Now, secondly, we ask, What kind of education is to 
fit her for these? 

* Aud if you indeed think this a true conception of her 
office and dignity, it will not be difficult to trace the 
course of education which would fit her for the one, and 
raise her to the other. 

“The first of our duties to her—no thoughtful persons 
now doubt this—is to secure for her such physical training 
aud exercise as may confirm her health, and perfect her 
beauty: the highest refinement of that beauty being un- 
attainable without splendor of activity and of delicate 
strength. To perfect her beauty, I say, and increase its 
power; it cannot be two powerful, nor shed its sacred 
light too far; only remember that all physical freedom is 
vain to produce beauty without a corresponding freedom 
of heart. 

“Do not think youcan make a girl lovely, if you donot 
make her happy. There is not one restraint you put on 
a good girl’s nature—there is not one check you give to 
her instincts of affection or of effort—which will not be 
indelibly written on her features, with a hardness which 
is all the more painful because its takes away the bright- 
ness from the eyes of innocence, and the charm from the 
brow of virtue. . 

“The perfect loveliness of a woman's countenance can 
only consist in that majestic peace, which is founded in 
the memory of happy aud useful years—full of sweet re- 
cords; and from the joining of this with that yet more 
majestic childisnness, which is ‘still full of change and 
promise; opening always—modest at once, and bright, 
with hope of better things to be won, and to be bestowed. 
There is no old age where there is still that promise—it is 
eternal youth. 

‘‘Thus, then, you have first to mould her physical 
frame, and then. as the strength she gains will permit 
you, to fill and temper her mind with all knowledge and 
thoughts which tend to confirm its natural instincts of 
justice, and refine its natural tact of love. 

“ All such knowledge should be given her as may ena- 
ble her té understand, and even to aid, the work of men: 
and yet it should be given, not as knowledge—not as if it 
were, or could be, for her an object to know ; but only to 
feel, and to judge. It is of no moment, as a matter of 
pride or perfectness ir herself, whether she knows many 
languages or one; but it is of the utmost, that she should 
be able to show kindness to a stranger, and to understand 
the sweetness of a stranger's tongue. It is of no moment 
to her own worth or dignity that she should be acquainted 
with this science or that: but it is of the highest that she 
should be trained in habits of accurate thought; that she 
should understand the meaning, the inevitableness, and 
the loveliness of natural laws, and follow at leust some 
one path of scientific attainment, as far as to the threshold 
of that bitter Valley of Humiliation, into which only the 
wisest and bravest of men can descend, owning them- 
selves for ever children, gathering pebbles on a boundless 
shore. It is of little consequence how many positions of 
cities she knows, or how many dates of events, or how 
many names of celebrated persons—it is not the object of 
education to turn a woman into a dictionary; but it is 
deeply necessary that she should be taught to enter with 
het whole personality into the history she reads ; to pic- 
ture the passages of it vitally in her own bright imagina- 
tion: to apprehend, with her fine instincts, the pathetic 
circumstances and dramatic relations, which the historian 
too often only eclipses by his reasoning, and disconnects 
by his arrangement: it is for her to trace the hidden 
equities of divine reward, and catch sight, through the 
darkness, of the fateful threads of woven fire that connect 
error with its retribution. But, chiefly of all, she is to be 
taught to extend the limits of her sympathy with respect 
to that history which is being for ever determined, as the 
moments pass in which she draws her peaceful breath ; 
and to the contemporary calamity which, were it but 
rightly moarned by her, would recur no more hereafter. 

* A woman, in any rank of life, ought to know what- 
ever her husband is likely to know, dut to know it in a 
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different way. His command of it should be foundational 
and progressive, hers, general and accomplished for daily 
and helpful use. Not but that it would often be wiser in 
men to learn things in a womanly sort of way, for pre- 
sent use, and to seek for the discipline and training of 
their mental powers-in such brauches of study as will be 
afterwards fittest for social service ; but, speaking broadly, 
a man ought to know any language or science he learns, 
thoroughly, while a woman ought to know the same lan- 
guage, or science, only so far as may enable her to sympa- 
thize in her husband’s pleasures, and in those of his best 
friends. 

“Yet, observe, with exquisite accuracy as far as she 
reaches. There is a wide difference between elementary 
knowledge and superficial knowledge—between a firm 
beginning, and a feeble smattering. A woman may 
always help her husband by what she knows, however 
little; by what she half-knows, or mis-knows, she will 
only tease him. 

“*And, indeed, if there were to be any difference be- 
tween a girl’s education and a boy’s, I should say that of 
the two the girl should be earlier led, as her intellect 
ripens faster, into deep and serious subjects; aud that her 
range of literature should be, not more, but less frivolous, 
calculated to add the qualities of patience and seriousness 
to her natural poignancy of thought and quickness of wit ; 
and also to keep her in a lofty and pure element of 
thought.”’ . 


HEXAMETER AND BLANK VERSE, 

An English reviewet declares there is really no such 
metre as English hexameter, and defines his meaning 
thus:—_, 

**There is indeed a lumbering kind of verse, which 
cannet be scanned, but with difficulty divided into six 
irregular feet. Young ladies suppose that this measure 
was invented about ten years ago in America, by Mr. 
Longfellow, and has been patented in England by the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley. In America its rhythm has been 
described as similar to the noise of pumpkins rolling 
over a barn floor.” 

This settles the matter, in the opinion of the critic, that 
there is no such metre as English hexameter, and then he 
thus decides on the other form of verse:— 

“The metre in our opinion which is most suited for 
giving both the power and delicacy of Homer is blank 
verse; no metre requires so delicaie and so cultivated an 
ear; no metre possesses such breadth and variety. Each 
poet makes his own and each generation itsown. The 
Elizabethan blank verse is as different from the Victorian 
as the architecture of the two periods ; and the blank verse 
of Shakspeare, Jonson, and Marlowe are as different asthe 
blank verse of Shelley, Wordsworth, and Tennyson.”’ 

These opinions may be sound, and worthy of a British 
reviewer ; but, as he admits that the perfection of blank 
verse has been reached ander the sceptres of women, is it 
respectful to those two British queens, whose reigns have 
been the most glorious of any in the annals of that great 
kingdom, to write so slightingly of the present race of 
English young ladies? Is it true that they think the 
measure called hexameter was invented in America? The 
young ladies of our Republic are better instructed. 





A NEW CREATION. 
Behold, I make all things new.—ReEvVELATION xxi. 5. 


Tur month of May, wearing her crown of fresh flowers 
as queen eveu over Time, seems to show us how easy it is 
for Divine power to create; and yet we feel that it needs 
no miracle, bat only the perfect guidance of natural laws 
by Divine will to make new life awaken in its fresh 
power of beauty and perfectness. The feminine heart 
should always be in harmony with these sweet influences 
of Spring-time. Woman was created in the first garden ; 
she thus holds sisterhood with flowers: the love and hope 
of the season are hers by inheritance; she can find com- 
panionship in the culture of her garden, and wisdom and 
enjoyment in the simple pleasures aud duties of her home 





surroundiogs, which men, good and cultivated and refined 
though they may be, rarely feel or even comprehend. 
They have the rough work of the wide world for their 
task. They bring to this their strength, science and skill, 
all superior to woman’s: but their intellect predominates, 
and sel/, in some way, either of taste, pride, knowledge, 
or gain, is the aim, 

Women love whatever they tend, their hearts go where 
their help goes, usually to the human, This was the law 
of creation: but when women do give their hearts to the 
care of inanimate things or of animals, they mingle ten- 
derness with tendance in a degree that exceeds the 
masculine sympathies. This is well delineated in a clever 
little work—“ Chronicles of a Garden.’’ (See page 464.) 
We give a few of Miss Wilson’s beautiful sentiments. 


“The gradual bursting forth of buds and flowers on 
shrub and tree is a daily source of Spring enjoyment; 
the elder and honeysuckle show their purple buds early ; 
the lilacs aud flowering currants follow with their green 
buds ; each tree and plant has its own peculiar habit and 
growth—each unfolds its bud after a different manner ; 
and many a pleasant hour may be passed in watching the 
progress and unrolling of the buds of various plants, so 
as to discover the way the leaves are folded up and the 
manner in which each opens and comes forth. 

**Some leaves, for instance, such as the oak, are folded 
from the mid-rib, sv that the upper surfaces of the two 
halves of the leaf are applied to each other; in the violet 
the leaf is rolled inwards towards the middle; in the 
azalea it is rolled outwards ; in the maple it is plaited like 
a fern ; in the tulip tree the point is bent towards the base, 
and several leaves are packed one within another, while 
on other trees the leaf is rolled into a single cvil. It is 
interesting to trace thus in every work of God's hand the 
variety as well as the wisdom and power displayed: but 
even to those who have not their attention directed to 
these illustrations of God’s work, the opening Spring 
cannot fail to bring some thoughts of what it typifies, as 
well as of the hope its buds give of summer’s bloom.”’ 


Tue following beautiful poem is from the pen of an 
honored citizen, Ropert Morris, Esq., whose literary 
abilities are well known.' Although he has left the realin 
of editorial power for the sober walks of business life, 
this touching tribute to childhood shows the true poetic 
faith, hope, and love that make genius immortal. 

Evirress Lapy’s Book, 


JENNIE L. EARLY. 


Cup of the sunny brow, 
Sweet smile, and winning way— 
Thou art, we hope, an angel now, 
And live in endless day. 


An inmate of the skies, 
We love thee deeply still— 
A love beyond all human ties, 
That time can uever chill. 


God took thee to his home, 
And why should we repine ? 
All sinless thou hast passed away 
And endless bliss is thine. 


Thy sainted mother there, 
Who gave her life for thee, 

Has clasped thee to her heart of hearts, 
In deathless ecstasy | 


Thou wert, soft-hearted girl, 
A being formed for love— 

As mild as summer’s blandest breeze, 
As gentle as a dove. 

Around thee were the graces given, 
To speak on earth of things in heaven. 
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NOTES AND NOTICES, 


MADAME DE BeLem’s Boarprxe-ScHoot.—American fami- 
lies going abroad and intending to place their young 
daughters at school in Paris, will find an excellent home 
as well as place of instruction under the care of this lady 
gud her accomplished daughter. Madame de Belem, by 
birth and morals an English lady, and in religion Pro- 
testant, has had the advantage of residing in our country 
and teaching in our cities; she was an assistant in the 
school of the late Miss 8. J. Hale (my daughter), in Phila- 
delphia, and, therefore, I can personally commend her to 
my friends; Miss de Belem taught several years in Mrs. 
Drinker’s School for Young Ladies, in Baltimore. Ma- 
dame de Belem now writes to me thus :— 

**We wish to receive boarding pupils from the United 
States; we have already some offered ; we intend to give 
all the comforts of a home; we are remarkably well pre- 
pared to do this, for Jam intintately acquainted with the 
mighty resources of this world-renowned Metropolis, and 
we both know what American girls require and how to 
make them happy. In receiving them, we shall study to 
give them such impressions as will induce them to draw 
their kindred and friends to us.”’ She considerately adds: 
* But life is dear in Paris, and the expenses here will be 
fully equal to a first rate school in New York. 

“*My establishment is designed for young ladies who 
wish to be accomplished in the higher branches of learn- 
ing by lectures, principally, as well as for those who are 
less advanced. The highest class wiil be taught by lec- 
tures, given by eminent professors and artists, and com- 
rsa in its scope, History, Geography, Literature, the 

iences, and Arts. At the same time there will be courses 
for the less advanced: while all will be thoroughly in- 
stracted in the French Language.”’ 

Madame de Belem’s address is 47 rwe de Provence, Paris, 
France. 

Vassar CoLLeGE.—Those who desire information, or a 
prospectus of this grand Institution, should direct their 
letters to “C. Swan, Esq., Secretary Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y."" The Editress of the Lady’s Book, 
though commending this College warmly to her friends, 
does not keep its prospectus for distribution. 


How Mex ayp Women Dirrer. 


“There are 799 male (men) and 38 female (women) con- 
victs in the penitentiary at Joliet, Illinois.’’ 

So runs the public announcement, giving the propor- 
tion of twenty-one men to one woman as flagrant trans- 
gressors of the laws of the land. 

How stands the proportion of transgressors of God's 
laws? This is an important question. Of course we do 
not mean judging by the heart, but by the course of life 
and profession of godliness. We would like to know in 
what proportion men stand to wemen in our Christian 
churches. Can we not have this record made public? 
Will not some of the denominations lead the way in this 
search for the true basis of moral improvement? Is it not 
in the feelings of the heart that the test must be made? 
The Methodist order of churches might nobly lead in this 
inquiry. The denomination in America was nursed in 
its infancy, if not founded, bya woman. What is now, 
at the end of a century, the number of “ honorable wo- 
men’”’ in that living churcb ? 


Docrress or Mepicive.—A young lady writing from 
Kansas wishes to know who was the first Doctress, and 
where information about her can be found. The first 
young lady who received a medical diploma in America 
wae Miss Elizabeth Blankwell; she graduated at the 
Geneva Medical College in 1849; and is now in medical 





practice in the city of New York, highly respected and 
successful in her profession. 

We see it stated that at the past session of the *‘ Indiana 
Medical College for Women, the number of students was 
225."" This is a very large attendance, and shows that 
the people of the Great West are in earnest to place wo- 
man in her right sphere of Doctress for her own sex and 
for children. They are right. 

EDUCATION IN ANCIENT GREECE.—The Greeks considered 
gymnastic exercises to be as necessary to the preserva- 
tion of health, as medicine is for the cure of diseases. 
Bodily exercises formed the foundation of all other train- 
ing. In short, the education of a Greek youth was divided 
into three parts: grammar, music, and gymnastics. “The 
Swedish exercises,’’ pow introduced into our country in 
many schools for girls as well as boys, are founded on 
the Greek idea of the value of physical exercise in mental 
and moral education. 

Cuavcer’s Works, published by Leypolt & Holt, 646 
Broadway, New York; Mrs. M—— can find there the 
“Legende of Goode Women,”’ prepared by Professor H. 
Corson. Itis just such a volume as the “‘ycung lady”’ 
desires to obtain. . 


Mise C has mistaken the authoress: the lines are 
by Miss Landon. 


“T’ll meet thee at the midnight hour, 
When their light the stars are weeping 
O’er the roses of our bower, 
In their pleasant odors sleeping.”’ 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Dr. Hatt, in his Journal for March, has a long article 
about “‘ Farmers’ Houses” and the way of preserving 
health in their homes. This subject is of much moment 
to city people, as many families pass their summers in the 
country. How to keep ourselves well while we enjoy the 
fresh life of air and exercise in green fields and shady re- 
treats is an important matter. To kacw the enemy is one 
long step towards overcoming his wiles. The dreaded 
name is “‘ Miasm,’’ which Dr. Hall is careful to tell us 
is ‘‘from a Greek word which means emanation, that is, 
arising from ; because it comes up from the surface of 
the earth.’’ These are its doings :— ‘ 


“ Miasm is the principal cause of nearly every “ epi- 
demic’’ disease ; that is, of every sickness which “ falls 
upon the people ;” attacking numbers in any community, 
such as fever and ague, diarrhea, dysentery, cholera, 
bilious, intermittent, congestive and yellow fevers. But 
it is gratifying to know that it is an avoidable cause of 
disease. oney and wisely directed efforts can banish it 
from almost any locality. All that is needed is to know 
the laws of miasm, and wisely adapt ourselves to them. 

**Such is the disease ; these are its laws :— 

** First. Miasm prevails in hot weather. 

“Second. Miasm cannot exist as a cause of disease in 
cold weather. } 

“Third. An inference is drawn embodying a third law 
of miasm, which is, that it is a cause of disease only from 
Jane to October in our latitudes. Hence, from June to 
October, it is best for farmers’ families to sleep in the 
upper stories of their dwellings. 

*Miasm is most pernicious about sunset and sunrise, 
because the cooling of the atmoephere at the close of the 
day causes it to become condensed above, to become heavy 
and fall to the earth, where it is breathed; while after 
sundown, it has settled so near the earth as to be below 
the mouth and n¢strils, hence it is not breathed) When 
the sun begins to rise in the morning, the miasm begins 
to warm and to ascend, but after breakfast it is so high as 
to be above the point at which it can be breathed ; and be- 
sides, it is so rarefied, so attenuated, as to be innocuons. 
Therefore, the great practical truth beautifully follows, 
that miasm exerts its most baleful influence on human 
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heelth about sunrise and sunset; hence, of all the hours 
of the tweaty-fuur, these are the most hurtfal, in which 
to be out of doors; and for the same reason, the hours of 
midday and midnight are the most healthful to be in the 
open air in miasmatic seasons and countries ; that is, from 
June to October, north of the thirty-fifth degree of north 
latitude. 

“ But there is another infallible remedy against mias- 
matic diseases as to families who feel themselves com- 
pelled to live in a house exposed to miasm. It was stated 
awhile ago that heat so rarefied miasm as to render it in- 
necuous. No family can be troubled with fever and ague 
in avy ordinary locality, if from June to October a brisk 
fire is kindled in the family room, to burn for an hour 
about sunrise and sunset, and if the family are required 
to repair to that room morning and evening and remain 
there, at least until they get their breakfast in the morning, 
and their supper at the close of the day. 

“ Never go out to waik or work in the locality of miasm 
in the morning till after breakfast, or, at least, till you 
have taken some fvod or a cup of coffee.” 


To Our CorresponpeNnts.—These articles are accepted : 
“The Cheering Voice’ (the name shall be amended)— 
“Early Spring’’—‘ Growing Old”—‘“‘The Kiss” —** That 
Song of Thine’’—‘‘ Haunted” —“ Paint’’—“ True Love 
can never Die’’—and “To my Sister.” 

These articles are declined: ‘‘Those who from thy 
Home above’’—‘‘ The Ruin’’—‘‘ Lonise’’—** Murmurings”’ 
—“ Aristocracy”’—‘‘A Voyage in an Oranibus’’—“ Co- 
lenso and *his Admirers” (who are they ?)—‘*The Lap- 
wing’’—*‘ On his Trial’’—“ An Industrious Lady” —“ The 
Eleventh Commandment’’—“ The Ministering Angel’’— 
“Ella's Dream’’—‘‘The Congregational Party”—“The 
Cultivation of the Affections’’—and ** One of Many.” 

Articles marked to ‘‘ be returned when stamps are sent’”’ 
are preserved. The best way for return of poems is to 
inclose a stamped envelope. 


Witerary dotices. 


From Fererson & Broraers, Philadelphia:— 

FALSE PRIDE; or, Two Ways to Matrimony. The 
object of this novel is the exhibition in their proper light 
of that extravagance and pride, the aim of which is an 
ascent in the social scale, but which almost invariably 
lead to ruin. The story is a highly attractive one, certain 
to please as well as to benefit the reader. It is by an 
American author, and the scene laid in New York. 

JEALOUSY. By George Sand, author of ‘ Consuelo,”’ 
“Indiana,’’ etc. With a Biographical Sketch of the Au- 
thoress. Though no doubt highly edifying to a large 
number of French readers, we doubt whether “ Jealousy” 
will suit-the tastes of the public in this country. It is 
certainiy a charming idyl; but it is too strongly tinctured 
with the peculiar morals of a certain class of French so- 
ciety, for us to feel justified in giving it even a qualified 
approval. 

THE QUEEN'S REVENGE. By Wilkie Collins, author 
of “The Woman in White,” etc. A collection of piquant 
and interesting miscellaneous magazine articles, the first 
of which gives the title to the book. 

THE BRIGAND ; or, The Demon of the North. A Novel. 
By Victor Hugo, author of ‘Les Miserables.”’ Victor 
Hugo never takes up the pen without producing some- 
thing worth reading.” ‘‘The Brigand’’ is one of the most 
exciting of his works. The character who gives the name 
to the book is a strange and at the same time a masterly 
conception. Itis a Norwegian story of the seventeenth 
century, in which several historical characters are intro- 
duced, and various manners, customs, and ideas of the 
times illustrated. 














From Lipprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Nos. 102 and 103. A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on 
the Basis of the latest editions of the German Conversa- 
tiones Lexicbn. With wood engravings and maps. The 
best Encyclopedia published. Price 25 cents a number. 

From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brorners, and Lipprxcortr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A TEXT-BOOK ON ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND 
HYGIENE. For the Use of Schools and Families. By 
John C. Draper, M. D., Professor of Natural History and 
Physiology in the New York Free Academy, and Profes- 
sor of Analytical Chemistry in the University of New 
York. With one hundred and seventy illustrations. This 
differs from the text-books in general use in schools, in- 
asmuch as it is far more thorongh in its treatment of its 
subjects, which in themselves extended over a greater 
range than is usual. It isa valuable book, not only for 
the student, but for every one, as a knowledge of the con- 
struction and workings cf the human system should be 
considered a necessary part of education. The hygienic 
information is invaluable, while the hints concerning the 
prevention of cholera and epidemic fevers may be found 
of great use if the cholera should visit us as is now anti- 
cipated. 

JAMES LOUIS PETIGRU. A Biographical Sketch. By 
Wiiliam J. Grayson. This biography was writtea before 
the fall of Charleston, which will account for the guarded 
tone of its political revelations. Its subject, Judge Pe- 
tigru, was one of the few Southern men who remained 
faithful to the Union among such general faithlessness, 
Nor was he less noted as President of the Historical So- 
ciety of South Carolina, than in his judicial and political 
position. His death called forth tributes of respect from 
the Historical Societies of New York and Boston, and this 
record of his life, though somewhat brief, will be read 
with pleasure. 

AGNES. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of “The 
Life of Edward Irving,’’ ‘‘The Days of my Life,” ete. 
The plot of this novel is very simple and common-place. 
It is the #tory of the life of a woman who had no expe- 
rience different from thousands of others; yet Mrs, Oli- 
phant has contrived to throw a charm into her tale, which 
makes her reader interested iu the simplest detail of her 
heroine’s life, joys, and sorrows. 


From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through AsHMEAD 
& Evans, Philadelphia :— 

AN EIRENICON, in a Letter to the author of ‘‘The 
Christian Year.’’ By E. B, Pusey, D. D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. This is 
a controversial wor, intended as a reply to Pr, Manning’s 
recent letter to Dr. Pusey, in which the former not only 
denies that the Church of England is ‘in God's hands 
the great bulwark against infidelity in the land ;” bat 
also affirms that it is ‘‘the cause and spring of the exist- 
ence”’ of that unbeiief. However much individual opin- 
ions may differ as to the points in controversy, no one, we 
think, will hesitate to acknowledge the learning, ability, 
and argumentative vigor which Dr. Pusey has displayed. 
As sn example of what candor and gentleness of spirit it 
is possible to exhibit, even in a religious controversy, if 
for nothing else, it would be well for many of our pole- 
mics to read it, and to profit by it. 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, drawn from Nature 
and Revelation, and applied to Female Education in the 
Upper Classes. By the author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,"’ and 
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other tales, “‘ The First History of Ronie,’’ “‘ Night Lessons 
from Seripture,’’ etc. Two volumes in one. As regards 
the moral and religious education of young women, Miss 
Sewell in this. work seems almost to have exhausted the 
subject. It is a complete encyclopedia, as it were, of all 
that relates to the formation of woman's character, as a 
daughter, a wife or a mother. Clear and perspicuous in 
style, and enunciating sentiments in beautiful language, 
it is eminently a readable book ; whileits entire freedom 
from casuistic subtleties, in discussing moral questions, 
renders it a mentor whose teachings there will be no diffi- 
culty for any intelligent woman to comprehend. 

ORIGIN OF THE LATE WAR. Traced from the Begin- 
niny of the Constitution to the Revolt of the Southern 
States. By George Lunt. The author of this volume has 
filled with distinction several honorable public stations 
in Massachusetts, the State of his nativity, and, as a pub- 
licist, is a writer of ability. The work exhibits much 
familiarity with the political and partisan controversies 
of our couc.try. 

THE TEMPORAL MISSION OF THE HOLY GHOST ; or, 
Reason and Revelation. By Heury Edwards, Archbishdp 
of Westminster. In Dr. Manning, the late cardinal Wise- 
man has no unworthy successor, whether as to learning, 
vigor of thought, or enlightened zeal. He is undoubtedly 
ene of the leading minds of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In the work before us he has displayed «bilities of the 
brightest ordcr; and, though Protestants, of course, will 
not accept such of his conclusions as are based upon the 
orthodoxy of his own peculiar form of faith, yet few, we 
imagine, will not acknowledge the great service he has 
done for the general cause of Christianity in defendiag it 
against the assaults of its most powerful adversary, Ra- 
tionalism, or, as Dr. Manning calls it, false and human 
Rationalism, as distinguished from true and Divine Ra- 
tionalism. In fact, the object of his book has been to show 
that the reason of man has no choice but between these 
two forms of rationalism; the one leading it to be the 
critic, the other to be the disciple of God’s revelation, 

LETTERS OF LIFE. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. The 
Lapy's Book has already paid its tribute of respect to the 
memory of this gifted woman. Its readers wilt receive 
with pleasure the announvement of the publication of this 
volume, which is no less than an autobiography, written 
in Mrs. Sigourney’s own charming style. She records the 
chief events of a long and not uneventful life, and gives 
a list and description of her many publications. It seems 
fit that this should be the crowning work of her life—that 
before she laid down the pen for ever, she should make a 
record of that life, and ofall that that pen had done, An 
only daughter finishes this record by recounting her 
peaceful passing away to her reward. 

BALLADS AND TRANSLATIONS. By Constantina E. 
Brooks. The original pieces in this little volume breathe 
the genuine ballad spirit, and give undoubted evidence 
of poetic genius. The translations are from the Greek 

.and Norwegian. 


From Tickyor & Fre.ps, Boston, through Asuweap & 
‘Evans, Philadelphia :— 

LUCY ARLYN. By J.T. Trowbridge, author of “ Neigh- 
ber Jackwood,"’ ‘* Cudjo’s Cave,’’ ete. There are few 
American authors who can write so charming a story as 
Mr. Trowbridge. He knows the secret of gaining and 
holding fast the entire attention of his reader. ‘Lucy 
Arlya"’ is certain to be as popular as its predecessors, Its 
heroine is charming, of course, while Archy Brandle is an 

. amusing specimen of a Yankee geuius, who is constantly 
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making wonderful inventions, which, strange to say, 
never quite perform all that they are intended todo. In 
the course of his book the author gives spiritualism a 
rather severe rap over the knackles, 

COUPON BONDS. By J. T. Tzowbridge. A short and 
amusing story of the misfortunes of Mr. Ducklow in the 
purchase and possession of coupon bonds. 

SNOW-BOUND. A Winter Idyi. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier. In this charming idyl, the Quaker poet bas 
enshrined the recollections of the old hothestead in the 
days of his boyhood, choosing for the season of his de- 
scription one of those times, especially familiar to the 
New-England farmer, when a great snow, drifting above 
the fence-tops, seems to bind each to hisown home, With 
descriptions of New-England farm-life and scenery in mid- 
winter, are intermingled loving and tender portraitures 
of the poet’s parents and other kindred ; the whole form- 
ing one of the most delightful poems of its character to be 
found in American literature. 

From Roserts Brotuers, Boston, through Lipprxcorr 
& Co., Philadelphia :— 

STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By Jean Ingelow, author 
of ‘“‘Poems,’’ ** Studies for Stories,’ ete; A beautiful 
little boex, whether we consider its contents or its outside 
appearance. Though the stories it contains may have 
been told to a child, their reading will be found equally 
interesting and advantageous by people of larger growth. 
“The Minnows with Silver Tails’’ is particularly a story 
that many persons can read with profit. All are delight- 
fully written and entertaining, and all have their moral. 


From Wituram Woop & Co., New York :— 

CANARY BIRDS. A Manual of Useful and Practical 
Information for Bird Keepers. Those who are possessors 
of the charming little creatures which are the subjects of 
this work, will be pleased to obtain a book containing 
such thorough and complete information concerning their 
treatment. Every particular about their habits, wants, 
and diseases is here sei forth, and the plainest and sim- 
plest directions given. 

From Rosert Carter & Brorners, New York :—- 

THE CHRONICLES OF A GARDEN: its Pets and its 
Pleasures. By the late Miss Henrietta Wilson. Witha 
memoir by James Hamilton, D.D., F.L. 8. A charming 
book and worthy of a welcome in this season of flowers. 
The authoress, a niece of the late celebrated Edinburgh 
Professor, seems to have had that native love for all beaw 
tiful things which genius only can fittingly describe ; even 
in plain prose the style is full of the warmth and harmony 
of poetry, as she draws her readers to sympathize in her 
own sweet fancies and loving pursuits. Miss Wilson has 
enlarged the scope of innocent pleasures by the charm she 
has thrown over country pursuits. Many touching and 
piquant anecdotes of her pets are introduced, which will 
make this book a favorite in every country household. 
The practical illustrations and directions are of great 
merit. The embellishments are perfect of their kind, 
graceful and suggestive. While a short memoir, that 
opens the work, interests us in the authoress as a lovely 
Christian as well as an accomplished lady. (See Editor’s 
Table, p. 461.) 

THE VOICE OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN SONG; or, 
Hymns and Hymn Writers of many Lands and Ages. 
By the authoress of “ The Schinberg-Cotta Family.’’ This 
very interesting and instructive book we commend to all 
our readers of taste, and particularly to those interested 
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in Church Literature. The authoress gives us much in- 
formation on the early Christian poets, that has heretofore 
been inaccessible except to severe students of the Greek 
Fathers, and of their times. Few, except learned Theolo- 
gians, have searched inte medizval records and popular- 
ized them as this poetess has done. Besides biographies 
aud historical instruction on rather profound subjects, 
Mrs, Charles has given us excellent translations of hymns 
and poems which she found buried in monkish Greek 
afd Latin; a remarkable confribution from a feminine 
writer. 

THE THREE WAKINGS. With Hymne and Songs. 
By the same authoress, is a pleasing work, which will be 
very welcome in family readings—the outpourings of a 
pious heart and cultivated mind such as this gifted lady 
possesses. Her ‘“‘ Women of the Gospels’? have some ex- 
quisite gems of thought and feeling. 

From Cuase & Nicno.s, Boston :— 

FLORA’S INTERPRETER ; AND FORTUNA FLORA. By 
Mrs. Hale, authoress of “ Northwod,’’ “ Distinguished 
Women,”’ etc. etc. This volume is a mine of poetical 
beauty and descriptive characteristics. The numerous 
selections from our best poets, on a great variety of sub- 
jects, give, scope to taste, and thus furnish interesting 
selections for all readers. 

THE FORTUNA FLORA is similar in plan to the “‘ Sortes 
Virgilana,’’ as an ingenious pastime, but also intended to 
draw attention to personal characteristics and poetic illus- 
trations, with which young folks should be familiar. An 
evening’s amusement will thus be enjoyed with advan- 
tages of literary taste and cultivation of memory. Poetry, 
connected with life and morals, which refines and elevates 
the mind, is of much advantage in education. The style 
of illustrations, typography, and binding make this vol- 
ume a beautiful and appropriate gift-book for the young— 
the book of flowers, poetgy, and love. 
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Gopery’s Lapy’s Book ror May opens with one of the 
most spirited engravings ever given. ‘*The Pet of the 
Common’’ is one of those subjects that can be appreciated 
by all, while the fidelity to nature will please the eye of 
even the most critical. All the details of the picture are 
perfect. On the left side stands the village church, and 
on the opposite is seen the roof of a farm-house, embow- 
ered in trees. The villagers have, of course, the right of 
free pasturage on the common, where a she ass und her 
foal seem to have no small portion just now for their 
share. A sturdy young rustic, sent on an errand with his 
master’s letter-bag and a basket of game, encounters the 
young donkey on his way, snatches it up, and bears it 
triumphantly to some children gathering wild flowers. 
We would venture a wager this is not the first time the 
juvenile animal has been fondled in the arms of that 
ruddy-cheeked, white-frocked nurse, and the little girls 
seem quite at home with the “ pet.” Ata short distance 
is the dam braying vociferously after her offspring, as if 
her feelings were outraged by the indignity it suffers. 

The next plate gives a different view of “Spring. The 
quiet, cool stream, shaded by noble trees, where the pa- 
tient cows enjoy their long days, makes quite a contrast 
to the mirthful picture preceding it. 

Our unrivalled Fashion-plate gives the latest Spring 





styles, and forms, as usual, an attractive feature for our 
fair subscribers. 

Pincushion Cover, printed in blue. 

A “ Robe Dress’’ new and exquisite, a tasteful “ at 
ing Dress," “ Walking Dress” for a young girl, with an 
entirely new “ Greek Coiffure,” are the attractions of the 
latest date; while the lovers of fancy work are remem- 
bered by patterns for a Fancy Ribbon Fan, a most appro- 
priate gift for the coming season ; Patterns for Embroidery 
aad Crochet Work, a new Pincushion-cover, and an Al- 
phabet for marking Pocket Handkerchiefs. * 

Oakford (under the Continental Hotel), of Philadelphia, 
furnishes us with some of his new styles of Hats and 
Caps. We call attention to them. 

The literary department is full of interest. Mrs. Daffodil 
is introduced ‘‘at home ;"’ Marion Harland’s story is con- 
tinued, and Mrs. Denison concludes the “Sister and the 
Wife.’’ 

Some idea may be formed by our readers, of the immense 
number of manuscripts we hold, awaiting publication, 
when we inform them that one of the articles published 
this year has been in our hands eleven years. 


WE call attention to the advertisement on our cover of 
the “‘ Florence Sewing Machine.’’ This Company received 
the highest premium at the fair of the American Institute, 
1865, 





WarerFALLs.—All lovers of the graceful and becoming 
must be rejoiced to hear that these disfiguring bunches of 
hair are at last to fall before the wand of that powerful 
fairy, Fashion ; but before they are quile forgotten, let the 
following create the laugh it certainly deserves, given 
upon the authority of the Cincinnati Enquirer :— 

“A lady of most expensive exterior was gliding grace- 
fully up the street, when the networks containing the 
bunch of hair, at the back of her head, became somewhat 
detached, and, shocking to relate, fell to the ground, car- 
rying along its hirsute contents, which we believe is 
known in fashionable parlance as the ‘ waterfall.’ The 
lady, who immediately became conscious of the catas 
trophe, blushed through the powder, etc., and was in the 
act of stooping to recover her head-gear. when an unman- 
nerly dog, of the Scotch terrier species, mistaking it 
probably for a rat, pounced upon it, seized it between his 
teeth, and commenced shaking the queer-looking article 
with a vehemence that must have placed his own neck in 
danger of dislocation.”’ 

It is whispered in polite circles in Paris that the next 
style will be to pile all the hair on the top of the head, 
because the “‘ part is widening’’ on the head of the Em 
press Eugenie. Of course Her Majesty is not growing 
bald, that would be too horrid, but her line of separation 
on the front hair is becoming too conspicuous for beauty, 
and we presume the young ladies will immediately pull 
out their own profuse locks to ape the imperial ‘* part.’’ 
Bunches of curls and large rolls of hair are, we under- 
stand, to become the concealors of the ‘‘ widening.” 


ADVERTISERS inform usthat an advertisement in the 
Lady’s Book is worth to them ten times the price they 
would pay elsewhere. We knew that before, and the 
matter is easily explained. An advertisement ina weekly 
or a daily is seen forthe day. That same advertisement 
in a monthly is seen for certainly six months, or perhaps 
a year. The Lady’s Book is kept on the centre-table for 
at least six months. It is loaned by every subscriber to 
at least ten persons. This would make the readers of the 
Book at least one million. Who ever sees a dail yor a 
weekly two-days after its reception? 


+ 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly f r May.—Another beau- 
tifufnumber, with an elegant lithographic title-page, even 
superior in point of design and finish to our recent embel- 
lishment of Snowflakes, which has been so much admired. 
The music in the number is, as usual, choice and elegant, 
and is sung and played in the most fashionable circles, 
In the stores the same would cost five times the price of 
subscription, and not be so uniform, or so handsomely 
printed. In fact, we have determined to make this the 
gala year of the Monthly. Illustrated numbers, and dou- 
ble numbers, and numbers containing only the choicest 
music will be given during the entire volume. We only 
request that subscriptions shall continue to be sent in as 
at present. This will be especially necessary to those 
who wish to have the volume complete, as the numbers 
containing lithographic title-pages cannot be reprinted, 
See the following terms :— 

One copy one year $4. Two copies $7. All over two 

at the rate of $3 50 each, excepting to clubs of six. Six 
copies, to different addresses if desired, and a free copy to 
the getter-up of the club, making seven copies, will be 
sent for $21. Single numbers 40 cents. The March, 
April, and May numbers, one of which contains an ele- 
gant lithographie title-page, will be sent as samples for 
$1, with nine cents added for prepayment of postage, or 
.& prospectus will be sent to any address on application. 
Address J, Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, 
Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. In no other way can the 
Monthly be got. 

New Carmina Sacra.—The best church music book ever 
introduced is this, by Lowell Mason. It has been sold by 
the hundred thousand copies, and should be found in 
every family and in every church. Single copies will be 
sent free of postage to any address on receipt of $1 50. 
Address as above. 

Trastour's Rudiments.—An excellent little work for 
teaching purposes, published by Gordon, New York. The 
lessons are imparted with clearness, and convey to the 
mind of the pupil a correct knowledge of music in the 
simplest manner possible. 

New Sheet Music.—We can send the following new 
songs and ballads to any address on receipt of price. 
Speak My Name in Your Home, Nellie, by Coralie Bell, 
a new author who is attracting marked attention in mu- 
sical circles: this is a beautiful song, 30 cents. I Cannot 
Sing the Old Songs, one of M'lie Parepa’s famous songs, 
20. When We are Married, spirited comic duet by Glover, 
35. Forget Thee, beautifal ballad by Balfe, 30. The Cap- 
tain with His Whiskers, 30. The Patter of the Rain, as 
sung by Hooley’s Minstrels, 30. All Day Long, the best 
song by the author of Gentle Annie, 8. C. Foster, 30. We 
Met and Talked of Other Days, fine song by Stewart, 30. 
© Say that You Ne’er will Forget Me, by same, 30. Kiss 
Me while I’m Sleeping, 30. Something to Love Me, 30. 
Watching all Alone, beautiful song and chorus, 30. 

Also the following Polkas, etc: Parity Polka, 20. Ar- 
eadia Waltz, 30. Chancery Hill Schottische, 30. Marche 
Militaire, by Glover, 35. Cavalry Quickstep, by Glover, 
35. Deliciosa, or Leonore Polka, very popular, 30. An 
Alpine Farewell, beautiful nocturne, 30. Down by the 
Tidé, song without words, 20. Snowflakes, by Brinley 
Richards, with elegant title-page, 50. Bells of Aberdovey, 
by same, 40. -Marche Indienne, from L’Africaine, by 
same, 50. Jolly Cats Polka, easy and pretty, with showy, 
comie title-page, 50. Loves of the Angels, with handsome 
title-page. Address all orders as above, to f 

J, Stare Honioway. 
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LOSSING'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Tue first volume of this important work is now passing 
through the press, and will be out shortly. It has been 
written since the close of the war, by one who has had 
large experience in his profession, with all the principal 
events of the great struggie seen in their proper proportions 
and relations. It contains a clear and vivid picture of the 

mov ts among the people and in conventions 
in the Southern States, and opposing movements in the 
Northern States, which culminated in insurrection and 
speedily assumed the forms, first of Rebellion and then 
of Civil War. In this skejgh of the earlyCivil History 
the conflict, which this first volume contains, the author 
brings before the reader all the prominent actors in the 
drama, from the opening of the first scene in the Demo- 
cratic Convention, at Charleston, in the spring of 1860, 
down to the close of the called session of Congress in the 
summer of 1861. The proceedings of conventions of the 
people; of conclaves of conspirators; of State Legisia- 
tures; of the National Congress, and the so-called “ Com 
federate Congress ;’’ the utterances of Jeading men in these 
several bodies and of the pulpit and press throughout the 
Republic ; and the attitude of the governments and people 
,of Europe, are presented in so clear and concise a form 
that the reader may readily perceive why there was a 
Civil War in the land. 

The military history is brought down, in this volume, 
to the close of the battle of Bull’s Run, in July, 1861, and 
contains a full account of the great uprising of the people ; 
the rush to arms; the willing sacrifices offered ; the be- 
nevolent operations organized ; the attempts to seize the 
capital and overthrow the government; the sending out 
of privateers to depredate upon the commerce of the 
country ; the darkening of lighthouses on the coast; and 
other great events incident to the opening of the terrible 
Civil War, which has no parallel noted in the records of 
mankind. 

This volume contains more than four hundred engray- 
ings illustrative of the subject, of which about one bhun- 
dred and thirty are portraits of prominent men, on both 
sides, including Governors of 8tates, Generals in the fleld, 
and Statesmen and Conspirators in council; also views 
and maps of battle-grounds; headquarters of officers ; 
weapons and ships of war, forts; arsenals; medals of 
honor, and other gifts of gratitude ; costumes of soldiers ; 
and a great variety of other subjects, whereby the eye is 
well instructed concerning the materials used in the con- 
flict. In these few words we give but.a faint idea of the 
great variety and importance of the contents of the vol- 
ume, which contains six hundred pages of text, and 
copious illustrative foot-notes, 

The author lias aimed to give, in this work, @ full and 
faithful chronicle and picture of the Civil War in the 
United States, and the publisher (Mr. Childs) is, with 
generous liberality and good taste, bringing it out in 
beautiful and costly style at a very moderate price. It is 
elegantly printed on fine white paper ; and it is, in every 
respect, an eminently superb and valuable work. The 
succeeding volume will be issued as rapidly as due regard 
toa careful preparation will allow. The last one will 
contain biographica! sketches, in Cyclopedia form, of all 
the prominent actors in the war, loyal and disloyal, of 
both sexes, and in every condition in life. This portion 
of the work will be illustrated chiefly by fac-similes of 
the signatures of a large portion of the persons named. 
It will also contain an elaborate analytical index. The 
entire work will contain over two thousand illustrations. 
Judging from the character of the first volume, we un- 
hesitatingly express the belief that this work will ever be 
regarded as the standard History of the Civil War. Agents 
are wanted. Apply to Grorar W. Cu11ps, publisher, 628 
and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHANGE IN THE STYLE oF Mac ’.z1NES.—Many magazines 
change from time to time the style of their publications, 
but we never have had a reason to do so. As we com 
menced in 1830 we have continued—a Lady’s Magazine. 
We consider it a fraud to start a magazine in one style 
and change it to another. If a person subscribes for a 
Lady’s Magazine, let it so continve. If for one of fashion 
and literature combined, it is wrong to make any change. 
We have found that adhering to our original resolution 
of making a magazine that would interest ladies in Fash- 
fon, Art, and Literature, was the proper plan; from 1830 
to 1866 we have never deviated from it. 
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HONITON LACE, 


Tue following article is taken from Elihu Burritt’s— 
the American Blacksmita—* Travels in England” :— 


“I wisnep much to see how this delicate fabric was 
wronght, and by what kind of fingers, and in what kind 
of houses. So the proprietress of the warehouse sent one 
of her assistants with me to a small cottage on a back 
street, where three women were at work on a floor of 
cément spread upon the natural earth. It was a small 
apartment, hardly high enough for a man to stand up- 
right with his hat on, which he never ought to do in sueh 
a presence. I felt impelled to lower mine with unusual 
reverence at the sight. 

“Two of the women, the occupants of the cottage, 
were sisters between sixty and seventy years of age. 
The third was a neighbor who had dropped in with her 
working pillow, and was plying her needle with her 
bonnet on, just as in the oldea time neighbors in New 
England would make a morning call, taking their spin- 
ning-wheels with them. I sat on a stool, and had a long 
talk with them on their art and occupation. The eldest 
of the sisters wore spectacles, and a long, still, solemn 
face, which seldom tovk on the sunshine of a smile in the 
course of the conversation. She had worked on lace for 
more than fifty years. She had wrought on the wedding 
dresses of three generations of queens—Adelaide, Vic- 
toria and Alice. She worked the royal arms, with the 
lion, and the unicorn, and the motto, put up before the 
window of the sales depot, an exulsite specimen of taste 
and art. 

‘“*The business was now very much depressed. She 
could hardly earn a penny an hour. Many of the young 
Women had been obliged to abandon it altogether, and 
seek service as common house servants, scrubbing floors, 
and handling pots and kettles with fingers that had 
worked white tissues of flowers and foliage, which queens 
were proud to wear on their coronation days. She had 
heard of some of tis causes that made the trade so low; 
but she had understood them dimly. She did not read the 
newspapers; but she had heard of the warin America. 
They had told her that it was something about exchange 
that hindered the sale of lace. 

“Poor woman! I looked into her still and solemn face, 
at the worn, lean fingers, as she spoke of these things in 
such a subdued and murmuring tone. She little knew 
the long-reaching and ruinous sweep of war, the infinite 
ramification of its destructive issues. She had not vigor 
of mental vision to see, though she felt it to the core of 
her hungry wants, how the invisible sirocco of war 
blows with unabated breath over the widest oceans and 
continents, and blights the humble industries of the poor 
in distant lands. 

“The process of lace working is exceedingly interest- 
ing, requiring the nicest judgment of the eye and a finger- 
skill of the greatest felicity. Although it is wrought in 
clay-floored cottages, and in the one room that serves as 
parlor, kitchen, cellar, and sometimes sleeping apartment, 
the lace, worked in the most elaborate and varied pat- 
terns, is delivered at the salesrooms as pureand unsullied 
as the thread at its giving out. Itis wrought on round, 
= cushions, or pillows, and as fast as the figure pro- 

, it is covered with a thin belt, or veil of oiled 
itl, 80 so that only a very narrow slip or space is exposed 
at one time to any subtile dust or accidental touch of the 
finger. 

“Of course, the Honiton lace is all wrought by hand, 
and has to compete with a very elegant article made by 
machinery in Nottingham and other towns, that manu- 
facture it in vast quantities for the markets of the world. 
In face of such almost overpowering competition, this 
slowly-worked fabric of the fingers struggles to hold its 
own. It still ‘rules’ as the most perfect and durable, as 
well as the most elegant embroidery of bridal dresses 
of princesses and ladies of high nobility and fashion. 
It is a pity, when they are so proud to wear it, that the 
artists who clothe them with such flower-work should be 
#0 poorly paid. Somehow or other this inequality be- 
tween the wearer and the maker is the widest and worst 
in articles of luxury. Diamond-diggers, and pearl-divers, 
and ermine-hunters have always had a harder time of it 
than even the Honiton lace-workers. The blunt-fingered 
men who follow the plough and wield the sickle fare 
better.’’ 





A Suarp Yourn.— Steel your heart,” said a consider- 
ate father to his son, ‘‘for you are going now amongst 
some fascinating girls.” 

“IT had much rather steal theirs,” said the promising 
youngyman. 





Du. H. G. OLLENDORF, well known throughout the world 
by his methods for acquiring foreign tongues, is dead. A 
London paper, mentioning the fact, speaks of him thus :— 


‘*He was not the inventor of the method bearing his 
name, which seems to have been invented by a man 
named Hamilton, and was greatly improved by a French 
teacher of languages at New York, one Jean Manesca, 
Ollendorf's system was the converse of Manesca’s, and 
experienced teachers have repeatedly declared to me that 
the change wasa great blunder. I think these systems 
are allinjurious. I have never yet seen a pupil trained 
according to them able to master the grammar of the 
tongue learned. Ollendorf was a German Jew, of insig- 
nificant appearance, which even his spectacles did not 
improve. He lived shabbily on the fourth or fifth story 
of a great chocolate factory in the Rue Richelieu. I have 
met him almost every day for the last seventeen years at 
the shop of a newspaper vendor. He bought none but 
secondhand newspapers, that is, papers a day old, and 
which had gone through many hands, He had an im- 
mense number of pupils, although his rude and inso- 
lent manners drove many persons from him. He had 
under him many tutors who would between his lessons 
drill his pupils. Thus he would give three lessons a week 
and his tator would give three, whereby the pupil would 
receive a lesson daily. This system is universal here 
among the eminent pianists, singing-masters, theatrical- 
masters, and even the dancing and fencing-masters, It is 
useful to the pupil and profitable to the master, for half 
the tutor’s pay goes into his (the master’s) pocket. Ollen- 
dorf had under him not only French and German, but 
Spanish and Italian tutors, He must have reaped a con- 
siderable income from this source alone. His books had 
an immense sale, and as he was his own publisher all of 
his profits on them went into his own purse. He allowed 
the sellers only the crdinary trade commission. As he 
lived penuriously, he must have left a considerable estate, 
which his wife and children inherit. He was only sixty 
years old, and did not look to be forty.”’ 


Cartes OAKkForD & Sons’ FasHion-PLATE.—We present 
our readers on page 402 with this plate. The Oakfords 
have always been ahead in their branch of business, and 
they deserve success. We advise dealers to bear this store 
in mind when making their purchases. The ladies can 
procure the finest quality of children’s head-gear at this 
establishment. They have always on hand the newest 
styles. 





A youre LADY having accepted the offer of a youth fo 
escort her home, fearing afterwards that jokes might be 
cracked at her expense, if the fact should become public, 
dismissed him when about halfway, enjoining his task 
“ Don’t be afraid of my saying anything about it,” said 
he, “for I feel as much ashamed of it as you do.” 


A Literary Corncrpence.—In ‘“‘Cupid’s Whirligig,” a 
comedy printed in 1607, attributed to E. Sharpham, is the 
following remark on Woman:— — 

“Since we were made before you, should we not love 
and admire you as the last aud most perfect work of 
nature? Man was made when Nature was but an ap- 

atice, but Woman when she was a skilful wameonat of 

art. This old comedy is rarely to be met with, and is 
not likely to have fallen in the way of Burns, who, how- 
ever, in one of his songs has hit upon the same idea and 
almost the same words as the passage marked in Italics. 
Speaking of nature, Burns says :— 

“*Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses, 0!'”’ 

Tux Home Weekly, published by G. W. Curups, Esq., of 
this city, isa perfect success. How could it be otherwise, 
with a gentleman like Mr. Childs as its editor, and such 
a corps of contributors—comprising the names of every 
celebrated author in our country? Bonner, of the New 
York Ledger, must look to his laurels as regards the 
largest list of subscribers. 


What is that which is so brittle that if you name it you 
are sure to break it ?—Silence. 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
A DRAMATIC PROVERB, IN TWO ACTS. 
BY BELPHEGOR. 


Dramatis Persona. 


Trmotuy Braa, a widower. 
Tom Buaa, an indulged son, 
Cuaa.es Rippie, a neglected nephew, 





ACT I. 
Sceye—A Room. Brae dozing in an arm-chair, 
Rippe in thought 


Ripple (suddenly). Uncle? 

Brag. Don’t bother me, I’m asleep! 

Ripple. But, uucle— 

Brag. Pshaw! 

Ripple. | want— 

Brag. Pshaw, I say! 

Ripple. A few words. 

Brag. Silence, sir! 

Ripple. (Aside.) 'Tis of no use; so long as son Tom is 
in his miod, I must expect neither favor nor attention. 

Brag. | wouder where my Tom is? I’m never easy 
while he’s out of sight. Charles! 

Ripple. Yes, sir! 

Brag. See if you can find my Tom. 

Ripple. Don't you think I'd better wait 'til he’s lost? 

Brag. Wait till he’s lost! Nephew, you astonish me. 

Ripple. But— 

Brag. Pshaw'! 

oa ge Suppose— 

Brag. Pshaw, I say! 

Ripple. If he comes— 

Brag. Silence, sir! 

Ripple. (Aside.) ’Tis useless arguing the matter with 
him; so long as son Tom is in his head he'll be as obsti- 
nate as a mule. 

Brag. | wonder where my Tom is! I hope he hasn’t 
got into any trouble. He's such a fearless, dashaway, 
sort of fellow that lam in constant worry if he be me | 
half a block distant. (Seeing Ripple.) What! hav’n't 
you gone yet? What's the use of me speaking? Go, sir, 
and bunt up my son Tom. 

Ripple. Yes, uncle; but I might as well hunt up an 
orang-outang, or a gorilla, or a policeman. 

Brag. Pshaw! 

Ripple. 1 repeat— 

Brag. Pshaw, I say! 

Ripple. Won't you hear me? 

Brag. Silence, sir! (Ezvit Rrepie.) He’s gohe, and 
I'm glad of it; I wish he’d never come back, What 
business had my silly brother to die, and leave him on 
7 hands? Bah! he makes more noise than an entire 
milliner's shop; talk, talk, nothing but talk. I dislike 
these runaway tongues ; I'm glad my Tom hasn't one of 
them. Ah, my Tom's a boy! just such another chap as I 
was—handsome, bold, talented, and so forth. (Tom speaks 
autside.) Eh? yes; here he comes. I could teli his voice 
a mile off. 


Re-enter Birpxe, with Tom. 


Ripple. Here he is, uncle! 

Tom. Yes, here he is, dad! 

Brag. Where have you been, Tom? (Rises and comes 
forward, the others follow.) 

Tom. Dad, I went out with the intention of seeking 
happiness, but I had the misfortune to stumble over 
misery. 

Brag. Eh? stumbled, Tom—you didn’ t hurt yourself? 

Tom. Hurt myself! Dad, look at me. 

Brag. Why, I can’t say as I see any bruise. 

Tom. Because it is beneath the surface, dad. Now look 
at my face! 

p= Well, I don't see anything particular, except 
that your eyes are red. 

Tom. And what do you imagine makes my eyes red ? 

Brag. 1 couldn't say, Tom. 

Ripple, I know ; he drinks too much soda-water in the 
morning. 

Brag. Pshaw! 

Ripple. "Tis a fact. 

Brag. Pshaw, I say! 

Ripple. If you don’t believe it— 

Brag. Silence, sir! a on, Tom. 

Tom. Iwill. Dad, let me ask you a question. Were 
you.ever in love? 





Brag. Love! Well, ye-es, ra-ther. I had about three 
weeks of it. 

Tom. How did you feel? 

Brag. Well, 80 80, 80 80. 

Tom. Melancholy ? 

Brag. Kinder. 

Tom. Miserable? 

Brag. Sorter. 

Tom. An exaggerated feeling of goneishness, eh ? 

Brag. Decidedly. 

Tom. Dad, that’s it. Love is— 

Ripple. Excuse the interruption ; having had a limited 
experience in the passion just named, perhaps | can en- 
lighten you upon it. Love is— 

Brag. Nephew, hold your tongue! 

Ripple. But, uncle— 

Brag. Silence, sir; go on, Tom. 

Tom. I will, Dad, I*m in love, 

Brag. Tom, yee don’t mean it! 

Tom. Dad, Id 

Brag. O ay g ‘love ends in marriage, and marriage 
ends in misery. 

Tom. Wrong, dad; marriage ends in death or divorcee; 
but that's not to the point. Dad, I’m in love with an 
angel. 

Brag. Tom, take care! angels don’t walk the earth 
nowadays. 

Tom, Wrong again, dad. Isaw one this morning done 
up in blue silk. Glory, she was a dasher! she turned 
everybody's head. 

Ripple, Yours amongethe number, it would seem. 

Tom, Yes, mine among the number; aud not only did 
she turn my head, but she turned my entire body, and I 
followed her home, 

Brag. Weli? 

Tom. I’m going to marry her, dad. 

Brag. Why, Tom, you alarm me! Has she accepted 

ou? 
4 Tom. No, not exactly, dad. You see I hav'n’t spoken 
to her yet; but I’m going to commence this evening. 
Dad, I want twenty dollars! 

Brag. You shall have them, Tom; what are you going 
to do with them? 

Tom. Hire a band of music to serenade her to-night. 

Brag. Why, Tom, won't it disturb her sleep? 

Tom, Not materially. 

Brag. There's the money; if you want more— 

Ripple. Uncle, hem! eight dollars would get me a pair 
of boots; these have worn-out bodies and worse soles, 

Brag. Extravagant, inconsiderate youth! Would you 
see your uncle in his old age an inmate of the poor-house? 

Ripple. Why, no. 

Brag. Then don't rob him of the little money that 
manages to keep him out of the poor-house. 

Ripple. Why, uncle, you’re worth fifty thousand dol 
lars. 

Brag. Silence, sir. Go on, Tom, 

Tom. I will. Stop, I believe I finished. 

Ripple. No, you didn’t describe the angel you met in 
the street. 

Brag. Be still, nephew! Her face, Tom? 

Tom. Her face, dad, is neither long nor short; her 
eyes, at a distance, appear brown, and close scrutiny 
proves them to be of that color. Her nose, I should say, 
is about the same distance from the right eye as it is from 
the left; her mouth is generally shut, but occasionally 
she opens it; and her hair, if it be not of a lighter color 
certainly is black. 

Brag. Tom, she’s a beauty. 

Tom. | believe you, dad. 

Brag. And her temper, ‘Tom, how is it? 

Tom. _— dad ; I tested it. 

Brag. Ah! 

Tome. You I trod on her dress, and glory, dad, she 
never said a word. 

Brag. Wonderful! wonderful!! marry her, Tom, marry 
her. Hang the expense! I'll stand it. 

Tom. That’s the talk, dad; nothing like doing the 
thing in st aizle, aud in haste. Now, listen to my pro- 
gramme, hat’s to-day? Thursday. Well, Friday I'll 
serenade her, Saturday I'll call upon her, Sunday I'll 
take her to church, Monday to the theatre, Tuesday a ride 
on the road Wednesday pop the question, Thursday 
marry her. That 's the way to do business, dad. Glory, 
won't we havea time! 

Ripple. Excuse me; your programme certainly is a 
good one, but it is open to improvement, Suppose-~ 

Brag. Pshaw ! 

Ripple. A mere suggestion. 

Brag. Pshaw, I say! 

Ripple. lustead of— 

Brag. Silence, sir! Goon, Tom, 
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Tom. I will. What was I saying? 

Brag, The »—a—wasn't it? 

Tom. Yes, 1 believe it was. The a—a—no, on second 
thoughts it wasn’t. But never mind, dad, I'll show you 
the rooms I intend occupying when I’m married, and 
some alterations I want you to make. 

Brag. All right; goon, Tom. (Referring to exit.) 

Tom. I will. What wasl? Come along, dad. 

jweunt omnes.) 
Enp Act I. 


(Between First and Second Acts an elapse of five weeks.) 





ACT IL. 


Sceyr—A Room, same as in Act I., though somewhat 
disordered. Enter hastily, Brag, out of breath ; throws 
himself in a chair, puffing and blowing. 


Brag. 00 O dear!!! to think vf it—a respectable gen- 
tleman—ad vanced in years—to be subjected—to this com- 
bination—of corporeal suffering—aud mental distress! 
Dear me! the past fifteen minutes of my life—have been 
the most fearful that everl experienced. The way I ran— 
bless me! I was a perfect water-spout. What in the 
world persuaded Tom to marry that woman? How dare 
he marry her? Gad! if he wasn’t my sou I'd disinherit 
him ; as it is he’s got his own punishment. Such a wo- 
man and such a wife! Vixen is too mild a name for her; 
she’s a Tartar! 


Enter hastily, Tom, out of breath; he throws himself 
in a chair opposite Brae: they exchange sympathizing 
glances. 


Brag Why, Tom, Tom, what’s the matter? 

Tom. Dad, sin’t she a trouncer? 

Brag. Tom, you made a great mistake; yon were a 
little too quick ; you jumped into the water too soon. 

Tom. But ‘tis not too late yet; I1’ll manage to get 
ashore. 

Bray. How? 

Tom. On a life-preserver, in the shape of a divorce. 

Brag. You can't do it, Tom. 

Tom. Can't! 

Brag. You daren’t, Tom; you’d be ashamed to do it. 
Just think, to read in the papers: ‘‘ Thomas Brag sues for 
divorce from his wife Laura, because she whips him.” 

Tom. Don't mention it, dad; I think I can do without 
a@divorce. I'll give her a sum of money, and send her 
on a pleasure trip by railroad. Dad, L’ve heard of such 
things as railroad accidents! 

Brag. 'Twon't do, Tom, ’twon't do; she’d never go 
without one of us going with her. 

Tom. That's too true, dad, Suppose we emigrate? 

Brag. ’Twon't do; I’ve two much money invested here 
in property. Suppose—hem! 

Tom. Well, dad, suppose? 

Brag. Suppose we ask her to name her own terms for 
a peaceful separation ? 

Tom. That's just the thing; we'll separate, dad. Sup- 
pose you mention it to her. 

Brag. Don’t you think you'd better do it, Tom? 

Tom. No, I'm afraid I might get ina passion. You 
proposed it, dad, you know? 

Bray. Yes; but—but—you 'd better do it! 

Tom. Dad, 'twould overpower me! 

Brag. I don’t think she 'd agree to a separation. 

Tom. I’m sure she wouldn't. Suppose— 


Enter Riprxs. 


Ripple. Ah, uncle, they tell me you had a woman at 
your heels a minute ago. 

Brag. Nephew, mind your business! 

Ripple. Pooh, ! wouldn't let a woman master me! Hel- 
lo, Cousin Tom! Allow me, for the fiftieth time, to con- 
gratulate you on your marriage. Ah, ‘tis not every man 
that marries an angel: 

Tom, Cousin Charles, you’re a fool! 

Ripple. You are iu error. I’m not yet married. 

Brag. Nephew, hold your tongue! 

Ripple. Why don’t you talk in that way to the angel? 
But I’ve no time to waste. You are aware, uncle, that 
to-day I have completed my twenty-first year, and. con- 
sequently, am at liberty to remove myself beyond the 
limits of your jurisdiction. There are a few hundred 
dollars that you are holding for me, that I'll trouble you 
to hand over, after which I ’ll leave the house. 

Brag. Nephew, don't talk so. Consider, if you leave 
the house, the danger to which my life is exposed. 





Tom. Yes, and my life. 

Ripple. Pooh! two men should be a match for one 
woman. 

Brag. Nephew, don’t leave ns; stay! 

Tom. Yes, stay ; we won't charge you for board. 

Brag. Or washing. 

Tom, And we'll throw in a dollar or so for pocket- 
money. 

Brag. Yes, and— 

Tom. And if you take a fancy to the angel, we ‘ll give 
you permission to run away with her! 

Ripple. Cousin Tomghow long have you been married ? 

Tom. One month. 

Ripple. And one mouth was sufficient for ydu to dis- 
cover all the bad qualities of your wife? 

Tom. Oh, I found them out the first week! 

Ripple. Yes, the first week after marriage, just seven 
~— late. Now, why didn't you find them out before? 

. Why, I hadn’t time. She looked and acted so 
much like one of those soft, easy, good-tempered girls 
that I didn’t stop to think that she might possess faults 
that would belie her appearance. 

Ripple. You didn't stop to think, that was the trouble. 
You were too precipitous. Instead of measuring the dis- 
tance between possibility and probability, you attempted 
to clear it. My dear boy, you should have looked— 

Brag. Silence, sir! 


RippPt_e. Braga. Tom. 


CurTAIN. 


STRAWBERRIES.—Why are they called strawberries? is 
a question most people have asked about the ruddy fruit. 
We have heard that the name is derived from a custom 
long ago prevalent in England, of the children stringing 
the berries on straws or grass, and selling so many strings 
for‘a penny. Can any of our subscribers give us any other 
reason why they are called strawberries? Has it any- 
thing to do with spreading straw under them to keep the 
dirt off? 


“Or what use are forms?” exclaimed a petulant legis- 
lator to Dr. Franklin. ‘‘ You cannot deny that they are 
often mere empty things !”’ 

“Well, my friend, and so ate barrels; but, neverthe- 
less, they have their uses,’’ quietly replied tge doctor. 


A CoMPLIMENTARY LetTEeR :— 

You have my heartfelt wish for your prosperity. If 
God, in his providence, should call you away, the light 
of many a household would be darkened, for without the 
visits of Goperx, life would be bereft of many a charm. 

Miss D , Indiana. 


Tue following extract is from ‘“ Miss Berry's Diary." 
Miss B. was the particular and personal friend of Horace 
Walpoie:— 


‘* BONAPARTE AS First Consvit.—Bonaparte himeelf, as 
I have already said, was in his undress consular aniform, 
but with silk stockings and small buckles. His hair is 
very dark, and cropped much shorter than it appears on 
any of his busts, and it does not lay well or smoothly 
upon his head. He by no means struck me as so little as 
I had heard him represented, and as, indeed, he appeared 
on horseback. His shoulders are broad, which gives his 
figureimportance. His complexion, though _ and yel- 
low, has not the appearance of ill health. His teeth are 
good, and his mouth, when speaking, as I saw him in 
good humor, has a remarkable and uncommon expression 
of sweetness. Indeed, his whole countenance, as I saw 
him in this circle, was more that of complacence and 
quiet intelligence than of any decided penetration and 
strong expression whatsoever. The Man of the Parade 
and the Man of the Circle has left a totally different im- 
pression on my mind, and I can hardly make the two 
countenances (one of which I saw so imperfectly) belong 
tothe same person. His eyes are light gray, and he looks 
full in the face of the person to whom he speaks—to me 
always a good sign. Yes, after all I have said of the 
sweetness of his countenance, I can readily believe what 
is said, that it is terrible and fire-darting when angry, or 
greatly moved by any cause.”’ 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





PEN-WIPERS. 





Borrerr.y Pex-Wirer.—These are very convenient and 
necessary additions to a writing-table; they are made in 
a great variety of ways, both plain and ornamental. The 
butterfly shape is easily made, and looks extremely preity. 
First cut out of a piece of black velvet the shape of the 
butterfly, wings, etc. ; buttonhole stitch all round the out- 
side of the wings with yellow sewing silk as in the pat- 


tern; chain-stitch the inside markings. For the wings 
use red sewing silk, and fasten on small brass beads ac- 
cording to the figure. For the body of the butterfly cut 
out another piece of black velvet the size you require, sew 
it up, aud stuff the inside with cotton wool; twist round 
the neck a piece of red sewing silk, cross the same over 
the back and again round the end, and fasten it off, put- 
ting two beads in the head for the eyes. The inside leaves 
must be made of two or three pieces of black cloth, aad 
another piece of plain velvet for the under covering ; then 
stitch the body and the various parts together. 

Commoner pen-wipers may be made of circular pieces 
of black velvet, neatly bound and sewed together in the 
middle, with two or three pieces of black cloth between 
them. Others, again, may be made altogether of black 
cloth, with small bright-colored round pieces about the 
“y ° - a wafer, laid one over the other, like the scales of 
a fish. 

Another method is to cut three pointed pieces of broad- 
eloth, about four inches long ; gach one must be stitched 
up separately, then turned wrong side outward. After 
they are made, the three are joined together at the seams, 
and a neat little bow is placed on the top. The bottom 
may either be bound or embroidered with fancy colors, 
but the insides must always be made of black flanuel or 
cloth, as any other colors would svon be spoiled with the 


MISCELLANEOUS AMUSEMENTS. 
BUZ. 


Tus is a very lively and interesting game, we may 
almost say an instructive one. Avy number may play at 
it (except seven), who seat themselves in acircle, or round 
atable. One begins the game by saying to her neighbor 
on the left, “One!” who immediately continues ‘*Two!”’ 
and so it goes round till it reaches seven, which numbe 
must not be mentioned, but in place thereof the weed 
“Buz."" Whenever the number seven occurs, or any 
number into which seven may be multiplied, ‘‘Buz”’ 
must be used instead of that number. Such are the num- 
bers 7, 14, 21, 27, 28, 35, 37, ete. ete. Any one mention- 
ing any number with seven in it instead of “‘ Buz,’’ or 
calling out of her turn, or naming a wrong number, must 
pay a forfeit. After she has paid her forfeit she calls out 
“One!” and so it goer round again to the left, by which 
means every one has to say a different number. When 
by a little practice the circle gets as high as seventy-one, 
then “ Buz-one!"’ “ Buz-two!”’ ete, must be used; and, 
for seventy-seven, ‘‘buz-Buz!” and so on. If the party 
who is to speak delays longer than while one of the party 
can moderately count five, she must pay a forfeit. 


DRESSING THE LADY. 


Tre party first decide that a certain color shall not be 
meationed under penalty of a forfeit; for instance, you 





may interdict either pink, black, blue, or green. One 
asks, ‘‘ How shall my lady be dressed for the ball?”’ Each 
in taru proposes an article of dress: if any one mentions 
a forbidden color she must pay a forfeit. hen the dress 
of the lady is completed, the forfeits are collected and sold. 
Sometimes two colors are prohibited. We will 
give an example. It is agreed that neither 
“black”’ nor “ white’’ shall be used— 

One asks, ‘‘ How shall my lady be dressed for 
the ball?” 

Her companions answer in succession: “‘In 
a pink silk dress,” 

** With green fringe trimmines.’’ 

‘* White satin shoes’’—(a forfeit has to be 
paid). 

“ Black \ace searf'’—(another forfeit). 

** Scarlet flowers in her hair,’’ etc. ete. 

This will sufficiently explain the way of play- 
ing at ‘‘ Dressing my lady for the bail.” 


AnecpoTe or CHARLES X.—Charles X., when 
a child, was one day playing in an apartment 
of the palace while a peasant from Auvergne 
was busily employed in scrubbing the floor. 
The latter, encouraged by the gayety and play- 
fulness of the young Count, entered familiarly 
into conversation with him, and told him a 
number of diverting stories and anecdotes of 
his province. The Prince, with all the inge- 
nuousness of childhood, expressed his commiseration for 
the narrator’s evident poverty, and for the labor which 
he was obliged to undergo to obtain a seanty livelihood. 
“ Ay!” said the man, “my poor wife and five children 
often go supperless to bed.’ “ Well, then,’’ replied the 
Prince, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘ you must let me manage 
for you. My governor every month gives me some pocket 
money, for which, after all, I have no occasion, since I 
want for nothing. You shall take this money and give it 
to your wife and children, but be sure not to mention a 
word of the matter to a living soul, or you will be finely 
scolded.’’ On leaving the apartment, the honest depend- 
ent acquainted the governor of the young prince with the 
conversation that had taken _. The latter, after prais- 
iny the servant highly for his scrupulous integrity, de- 
sired him to accept the money and to keep the affair a 
profound secret, adding, that he should have no cause to 
repent of his discretion. At the end of the month the 
young Count d'Artois received his allowance as usual, 
and watching the moment when he was unobserved, 
hastily slipped the whole sum into the hands of his pro- 
tegé. On the same evening a child’s lottery was proposed 
for the amusement of the young princes, by the governor, 
who had purposely distributed among the prizes such ob- 
jects as were most likely to tempt a boy of the Count’s 
age. Each of his brothers eagerly hazarded his little 
store; but the Count d’ Artois kept aloof from his favorite 
amusement. The governor, feigning astonishment, at last 
demanded the reason of this unusual prudence; still no 
answer from the Count. One of the princes, his brother, 
next testified his surprise, and at length pressed the young 
Count so hard, that in a moment of childish impatience, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ This may be very well for you ; but what 
would you do if, like me, you had a wife and five children 
to support ?’’ 





FRANKLIN AND His Gia.—It is now more than a cen- 
tury since Benjamin Franklin, Postmaster-Geveral of the 
American Colonies, by appointment of the Crown, set out 
in his old gig to make an official inspection of the princi- 
pal routes. It is about ninety pa since he held the 
same office under the authority of Congress. when a small 
folio (still preserved in the department at Washington), 
containing but three quires of paper, lasted as his account 
book for two years. Ifa Postmaster-General were now 
to undertake to pass over all the established routes, it 
would require six years of incessant railroad travel, at 
the rate of 125 miles daily; while, if ne were to under- 
take the job in an “old gig,” he would require a lifetime 
for its performance. Instead of a small folio, with its 
three quires of paper, the post-office accounts consume 
every two i 3000 of the largest-sized ledgers, keeping 
upwards of a hundred clerks constantly employed in re- 
cording transactions with more than 30,000 contraetors 
and other persons. 

What fruit does a newly-married couple most resem- 
ble?—A green pear. 

At what time of life may a man be said to belong to the 
vegetable kingdom ?—When long experience has made 
him sage. 

When may two people be said to be half-witted ?—When 
they have an understanding between them. 
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RESIDENCE FOR A PHYSICIAN, 
Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss, Architeet, Philadelphia. 





First Story.—1 reception hall, 8 by 10 feet; 2 
Office, 10 by 12 feet; 3 stair hall, 7 feet; 4 par- 
lor, 16 by 22 feet; 5 dining-room, 15 by 20 feet 6 
inches; 6 kitchen, 16 by 16 feet 6 inches; 7 pan- 
try, 7 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 6 inches; 8 out 
kitchen, 9 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches; 9 
porch ; 10 porch. 

Second Story.—11 dressing-room, 10 by 94% 
feet ; 12 bath-room, 10 by 11 feet; 13 entry; 1 
closet ; 15 closet; 16 chamber, 16 by 22 feet; 17 
chamber 10 by 13 feet; 18 hall; 19 chamber, 10 
by 14 feet; 20closet; 21 nursery, 16 feet 6 inches 
by 16 feet; 22, 23, veranda. 

Isaac H. Hopss, Architect, 
Office No. 154 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia. 


A Detrcate Preasvure.—In all countries wo- 
men love flowers; in all countries they form 
nosegays of them ; but it is only in the bosom of 
plenty that they conceive the idea of embellish- 
ing their dwellings with them. It is a delicate 
pleasure that makes its way through coarse or- 
gans; it is a creature whose eyes are opened ; it 
is the sense of the beautiful, a faculty of the 
soul that is awakened ; colors, forms, odors are 
perceived for the first time, and these charming 
objects have at length spectators. Those who 
have travelled in the country can testify that 
a rose-tree under the window, a honeysuckle 
around the door of a cottage, is a good omen to 


. 


























a weary traveller. ne hand that cultivates 

flowers is not closed against the supplications of 

the poor, nor against the wants of the stranger. 

Flowers may be called the alphabet of the angels, where- 
with they write on hills and plains mysterious truths. 


“Wat should you think, now,”’ said a professor, who 
was examining a class in Paley’s Natnral Theology, in 
relation to the laws of cause and effect, ‘‘ what should 
you think if you picked ap a watch in the street?” 

“T should think,”’ answered the student, ‘‘I was a pre- 
elous lucky fellow!” 


What two counties in Ireland would you suppose to 
be lighter in weight than the rest ?—Cork and Down. 





SECOND FLOOR, 


FIRST FLOOR. 


Postage on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter :— 


Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady's Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad- 
vance, at the Post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 

Lapres should never put pins in their mocths, Their 
lips should be roses without thorns, 
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FANCY BALLS AT PARIS. 
(Extract from a Correspondent.) 


“Fancy balls are still the rage. On Saturday the Em- 
peror and Empress honored with their presence—in domino 
—® grand ball given at the Ministry of Foreign Affaire, 
the most striking costume at which was that worn by 
Mme. Krimsky-Korsakow. It was sent from St. Peters- 
burgh by the prince, her husband, ereey for the ocea- 
sion, and was an exact representation of the costume 
adopted by Catherine the Great at her coronation. It 
consisted of a green velvet dress embroidered with silver, 
the body and skirt trimmed with Siberian sables of extra- 
ordinary richness; a fur cap literally covered with dia- 
monds, emeralds and pearls; and, over all, a magnificent 
veil flowing down to the feet. The furs and precious 
stones with which the effect of this striking costume was 
enhanced, are said to be worth £80,000. The Princess 
Troubitzkoi, I may add, made such a charming little Red 
Riding Hood that none but a wolf of the most determined 
depravity would ever have dreamed of injuring her. The 
Countess de Castellane appeared in the appropriate cha- 
racter of a sorceress, while Mme. Guerken went, not asa 
pickled cucumber, but asaswan. The Obelisk of Luxor 
was represented by M. Belin, the tallest of ‘amateur’ tall 
men, aod doubtless, as often happens, there were man 
present ee ee the copy to the original. After all, 
the honors of the evening fell to the envied lot of Mrs. 
Goldsmith, as the Empress of China, in a dress brought 
from Pekio. Her porcelain majesty was borne into the 
chief saloon in the identical palanquin in which Baron 
Gros was conveyed to the capital of the central Flowery 
Land, and which was carried by four men in Easfera 
dresses, but decidedly not such as are usually worn by 
Eastern palkee-bearqrs. Chinese music, chiefly rendered 
hideous by a tom-tom, was in attendance, and the make- 
believe cortége made the entire circuit of the apartments, 
envied, admired, and ridiculed, according to the respect- 
ive temperaments of the spectators. 

**But how is it I have omitted all mention of the fancy 
ball at the Tuileries, at which a ghousand guests were 
present? Perhaps it may be that I was reluctant to utter 
a word in disparagement of the gracious my whose ex- 
quisite taste and fine feeling have caused her to be as 
much beloved by those who have the happiness to ap- 
proach her, as she is respected and honored by the public 
at large. Truth, however, compels me to admit that it 
was a very great mistake on the part of the Empress to 
assume the costume of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, 
for, in her position, it was certain to give well-grounded 
offence to the still considerable and illustrious section of 
Legitimists. Several other ladies likewise erred in point 
of taste. For example, ove lady appeared as ‘an angel 
of darkness,’ in a black-and-flame colored dress, with 
black wings; while another represented, tout bonnement. 
the devil. Neither of these sombre and satanic person- 
ages appears to have been at all disturbed by the presence 
of the Marquise de Gallifet as an Archangel, sword in 
hand and helmet on the brow, and a golden cuirass on 
the breast. Very fantastic, too, were the dazzling robes 
of Mme. Erianger, the impersonation of Fine Weather; 
while Mile. Sleidell appeared as Rain,-:and Mme. de 
Rothschild as a fountain, whose model, however, was 
not the well-known painting by Ingres. A large propor- 
tion of the most admired costumes were taken from the 
17th and 18th centuries, though here and there were to be 
seen charming representatives of all times and peoples. 
Thus the Princess Hohenzollern chose the fashions of the 
16th century, while the Duchess of Bassano resuscitated 
Marie de Medicis. The Princess Mathilde appeared asa 
Roman lady, Mile. de Bassano as a Spanish lady of the 
time of Philip IV., Mme. Canrobert and Mme. Henry as 
Egyptians, and the Princess de Metternich as an incroy- 
able of the reign of Louis XIV.—that is, she was yellow 
from the crown of her head to the sole of her foot, and 
carried in her hand along cane, wound round with white 
velvet, and surmounted by a golden ball enriched with 
diamonds, The Prince Imperial, by way of deference to 
universal suffrage and the mobocracy, was got up as Mas- 
saniello; while his young companions, Espinasse, Con- 
neau, and Bourgoing, were respectively a harlequin, a 
page, andan Arab. Precisely at eleven o’clock the Em- 
press made a slight sign to the little fellow, who, beaving 
a mighty sigh, went upand kissed her, and, after shaking 
hands with his father, retired to rest. The gentlemen, of 
course, Were Arabs, Chinese, Bashi-Bazouks, Hungarians, 
Italians, and so on. The Count de Choiseul impersonated 
Old Father Time, while the Count de Nieuwerkerke was 
content to fill the ungrateful réle of Pontius Pilate— 
though, as he omitted to be continually washing his 
hands, it was not very easy to distinguish him from any 





other Roman Governcr of those times. Why did he not 
simply call himself Pollio, and persuade some lady of his 
acquaintance to go as Adalgisa?”’ 


Rares ComMONLY CALLED PorTry.—From the Pittsburg 
Chronicle : 


“Poetry is like fiddling. It must be first-rate or it is 
abominable. A man has no apology for making bad 
rhymes, His natural language is prose. If he goes out 
of his way to rhyme, he engages to do the thing in so 
superior a way as to reconcile the world to this departure 
from the common mode of expression. For innocent pas 
time, such as writing verses for confectioners and albums, 
and obituary notices for infants deceased at the age of five 
or six weeks, rhyming is legitimate enough, and criticiem 
has nothing to do with it. But when it takes a larger 
range, and challenges observation in the columns of a 
public print, it should be of a high order, or its perpe- 
trator should be—well, we won't say what, but his friends 
should interfere and take charge of him. Genuine Ty, 
next to mathematics, is the compactest form of human 
thought. Its power consists in the fact that a line, or even 
a word, will photograph, if the expression may be al- 
lowed, scenes and sentiments that pages of elaborate 
description in prose could not compass. But what is this 
diluted drivel, this jingling inanity that-is usually sent 
to newspapers? We have no sort of patience with the 
subject." 


THE AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Tue interior workmanship and finish of the AMERICAN 
Ornean is not excelled by the nicest work in a Grand 
Piano, every portion of the action being finished in a 
superior style, while the exterior cases are truly beautiful 
as pieces of parlor furniture. 

The manner of voicing the reeds in the American Organ 
is of such importance that experienced tuners, entering 
the employ of Messrs. 8. D. & H. W. Smirn, are required 
to give the first six months of their time, in order to learn 
their superior method. 


From B. F.* Baker, Professor in the Boston Musical 
Institute, Author, etc., and Director of Music in the South 
Congregational Church, Boston, Mass, :— 

““T confess to have entertained a prejudice against reed 
instruments before having heard your American Organ. 
But by your new method of voicing, the monotonous, 
droning, buzzing sound has been entirely removed, and 
in place of it a pure, organ-like tone substituted. The 
action is prompt, and the tuning is really perfect. If 
your American Organs receive the patronage they merit, 
they must come into very general use.”’ 


Srperta Ort, 748 Broadway, New York, is the Whole- 
sale Agent, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


Wii not this suggestion be useful to those hospitable 
people who havegrown weary of the barley sugar temples 
and flowers in pyramids so long in vogue? A lady cor- 
responding with her country cousin, mentions a novel, 
beautifal, and withal, inexpensive ornament for the din- 
ner-table. She says:— 


‘Talking of dinners, let me tell you a new idea. I was 
present at a very recherche entertainment the other day, 
where I gaw the following arrangement for the table: 
There was a large sqiiare block of ice, weighing, I should 
say, at least twenty-five pounds, which was placed on 
glass castors, in a dish or trough of some kind ; the dish 
was rendered quite invisible by being entirely filled with 
moss, into which soaked the water which melted from 
the ice. Delicate ferns fringed the edge, and bright-colored 
flowers were imbedded in the moss, the foliage reaching 
above the lower edge of the ice. The object of raising 
the block on castors is to prevent the water from accele- 
rating the melting of the mass. Over the iceberg there 
were two arches prettily arranged, crossing each other; 
they were, apparently, of cane, and were bound round by 
garlands of flowers. The effect was enchanting. The at- 
mosphere was delightfully cooled ; the flowers were kept 
fresh; and the sight of this translucent mass was far 
prettier than the most costly centre-pieces of gold or silver 
plate.” 


It can be so readily adopted that we felt our readers 
would be glad of the suggestion. 
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THE SAFEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR ORIMPERS. 


FOR CRIMPING AND WAVING 
LADIES’ HAIR, 
No heat required. 

They are put up in beau- 
tiful boxes, containing one 
set (one dozen), assorted 
lengths, with full direc- 
tions for use accompany- 
ing each box. 

No lady’s toilet is com- 
plete without them. For 
sale throughout the coun- 
try. Retailers will be sup- 
plied by any first-class ‘Wholesale Notion House” in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or Baltimore. 

Manufactured solely by the Patentee, E. Ivins, Sixth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Curious Lerrer.—A travelling showman lately wrote 
as follows to his agent in town:— 

‘We have arrived here safe, after a long and trouble- 
some journey; the ordered goods have arrived in goud 
order. The messenger has brought us snow and hail in 
good order; the storm came one day later. I am sorry 
that the thunder bursted up, and the lightning we had 
to patch up also. The ocean and rivers I wish you to 
send by canal, as the freight ischeaper; and do not forget 
to send us new clouds and a new sun. But the most im- 
yortant thing we want is a bay, as ours has been burnt. 

hen we want a few yards of forests, and at least twenty 
yards of clear air. Roll them all up, and send them im- 
mediately.”’ 


FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 


“‘Beavty,’’ says the modern proverb, ‘‘is but skin 
deep,’’ and there is much truth in the assertion: for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what al! are desirous of possessing, and by the use 
of “‘Upnam’s Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher’’ the 
desired bvon is obtained. 

Beware of spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upnam’s “ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,’’ and take 
no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by S§. C. 
Upnam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. Also, for 
sale by all Druggists. 


“Doctor,”’ said a person once to a surgeon, “ my 
daughter has had a terrible fit this morning; she con- 
tinued full an hour without knowledge or understanding.”’ 

“Oh,’’ replied the doctor, ‘‘never mind that, many 
people continue so all their lives.’’ 


THE ART OF CONFECTIONERY. 


Iv a lady wishes to be her own confectioner, to be ini- 
tiated into the arts and mysteries of the preparation of 
whatever goes by the name of confectionery on the dinner 
table or away from it, she has but to get a handsome vol- 
ume published by J. E. Ti:ton & Co., Boston, and she 
has the profession at her fingers’ ends, It is the way of 
getting up nice things made easy, and supplies the infor- 
mation that many a housekeeper has long longed after, 
but had no expectation that it would be furnished to her 
hand.—St. Louis Republican. 

Price $4; the same, in white paper, $2 50. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, by the publisher on receipt of price. 

VOL. Lxx11.—35 





OUR SUPERIOR NEEDLES. 


WE have made arrangements by which we can continue 
to furnish the ladies’ favorite needles for 40 cents per 100 
and a 3 cent stamp to pay return postage. This is much 
cheaper than they can be purchased elsewhere, and the 
needles are of a much finer quality. The demand is so 
great for them that it is the business of one person in our 
office to attend to the orders. We resume again at litile 
profit to ourselves, but we are anxious that our subscri- 
bers should be supplied with a superior article. 


What letter is attached to episcopacy ?—A C (see). 
What letters are found in a garden ?—P’s (peas). 
What letter is uttered with pain ?—0. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
PARENTs and CHILDREN everywhere are rejoicing over 
the great success of 
‘**THE LITTLE CORPORAL,” 
published in Chicago, Illinois, by ALFrep L. SEwEu. 
Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it: ‘‘The 
Little Corporal is destined to become the great children's 
paper of America.”’ 
The price is $1a year. Sample copies, 10 cents, No 
family of children should be without it. 


What letter has wings ?—A J (jay). 
What letter has most legs ?—A B (bee). 





MESSRS. J. E. TILTON & CO., BOSTON, 


Publish a valuabie List of Books for the Household, con- 
taining many things worth knowing by every house- 
keeper. They send their Illustrated Catalogue free, by 
mail, on receipt of stamps to prepay return post. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

R. P. D.—Sent paper and envelopes by Adams’s express 
February 17th. 

Miss M. M.—Sent materials for paper flowers 17th. 

J. 8, A.—Sent plasters by Adams's express 17th. 

Mrs. J. W. I.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 17th. 

Mrs. A. 8. B.—Sent set of mother-of-pearl buttons with 
flies 19th. 

Miss E. T.—Sent shells by Adams’s express 20th, 

Mrs. L. H.—Sent collars and cuffs 20th. 

Rev. T. J. B.—Sent India-rubber gloves 20th. 

Miss E, R. L.—Sent India-rubber gloves 20th. 

Miss R. G.—Sent India-rubber gloves 20th. 

Mrs. H. M. K.—Sent India-rubber gloves 20th, 

Mrs. J. P. M.—Sent articles 20th. 

M. J. B.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mrs. R. W. B. H.—Sent box by Kinsley’s express 21st. 

Miss N. M.—Sent Grecian curls by Adams’s express 23d. 

H. F.—Sent pattern 23d. 

M. A. L.—Sent crape shawl by Adams’s express 26th. 

H. T. C.—Senf lead comb 27th. 

Mrs. D. G.—Sent hair crimpers March 24. 

Miss M. A. B.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 2d. 

Miss F. H.—Sent chenille by Adams’s express 2d. 

Miss M. H.—Sent hair jewelry by Kinsley’s express Sth. 
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Mrs. F. P. K.—Sent pattern and needles 5th. 
Miss H. M. H.—Sent paper and envelopes 5th. 
Mrs. M. W. R.—Sent slipper pattern 5th. 

Miss T. B.—Sent collars by Adams’s express 6th. 

E. A. M.—Sent stamping patterns by Adams's express 
6th. 

R. McG. 0.—Sent slipper pattern and materiais by 
Adams’s express 6th. 

Miss E. D.—Sent curls 7th. 

Mrs. C. A. J.—Sent set of fly buttons 7th. 

Mrs. J. A. N.—Sent coil of hair by Adams's express 12th, 

J. W. M.—Sent wrappers by Adams’s express 12th, 

Mrs. Z. C. K.—Sent patterns 12th. 

H. B. C.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Mrs. F. 8.—-Sent patterns 12th. 

Mrs. O. K. H.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Mrs. W. H. N.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Mrs, E. H. McN.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Mrs. H. L. N.—Sent patterns 12th. 

W. C. B.—Sent hair crimpers 15th. 

Miss 8. A. B.—Sent patterns 15th. 

Miss A. S.—Sent tead comb 15th. 

Mrs. J. W. C.—Sent lead comb 15th. 

Mrs. J. P.—Sent lead comb 2d. 

I. K. §.—Cannot answer your question, never having 
used the article. 

Mrs. J. E. G.—We have given in former numbers of the 
Book just such patterns as you describe. We cannot go 
to the expense of $30, to engrave patterns for only one 
person. If you will write to the Fashion Editress, she 
can procure it for you. 

Emma T.—We cannotcondemn him. You don't know 
the trials of editors, and how many foolish communica- 
tions they receive. 

E. H. R.—Yes ; the English language is better spoken 
throughout our immense domain than it is in England. 
In some of the counties of the latter you could not uader- 
stand a word that a workingman addressed to you. 

Miss M. D. O.—Werecommend a Cyclopedia. No house 
ought to be without one; and certainly the best is Cham- 
bers’, published by Lippincott of this city. We would 
not be without it. 

P. R. D.—You cannot escape under that rule. 

Miss G.—We are pleased with your photograph, and it 
can be reproduced ; will send copies in a few days, 


Fushions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel- 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book haf no interest in 
this department, and kuows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minate as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 











the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final, 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MAY. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of buff India silk, trimmed round the 
skirt and up the front with black velvet ribbon, arranged 
ina pattern. The jacket is without sleeves, rounded in 
front, and quite short at the back. It is worn over a 
white piqué waist, braided with black. The sleeves are 
of the coat style, cut with one seam, and almost tight. 
Fancy straw hat, trimmed with straw pendants and a 
garland of green leaves with berries. 

Fig. 2.—Violet silk dress, gored and trimmed with 
chenille buttons and fancy passementerie. A narrow 
braiding formed of silk cord is on the edge of the skirt. 
Large rotonde of white mohair lace, with hood, and 
finished with llama tassels. Bonnet of mauve crépe, 
trimmed with white blonde lace and violets. Parasol of 
buff pongee. 

Fig. 3.—Green cambric dress, printed with swallows. 
It is scalloped on the edge and up the front of the skirt. 
Large mother-of-pearl butions, ornamented with fly, are 
arranged up the front of the skirt. A wide belt of green 
and black ribbon is fastened with a mother-of-pearl 
buckle in front. The under waist is of plain white mus- 
lin, ornamented with Cluny inserting. The basque is 
without sleeves, made quite long, and trimmed to suit 
the skirt, Linencollar, with medallions of Cluny in each 
corner. The petticoat is of thick white muslin, trimmed 
with two fluted ruffles. Black straw hat, trimmed with 
black and green feathers. The underskirt is trimmed 
with two fluted ruffles. Parasol of straw-colored silk, 
edged with chenille fringe. 

Fig. 4.—Suit of white piqué, figured with large black 
balls. The jacket is tight fitting, with pockets at the 
back trimmed with alpaca braid. A feather edge straw 
hat, trimmed with a bird and bright flowers. The hair is 
crimped in front, and puffed and curled at the back. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of white-watered gvats’-hair cloth, 
trimmed with Cluny inserting. Theskirt is made short, 
slashed at each breadth, aud turned back with Solferino 
silk; it is worn over a gored pigué skirt trimmed with 
Cluny inserting and mother-of-pearl buttons. The bas- 
quine is tight fitting, turned back, en revers, with Sol- 
ferino silk, and trimmed with Cluny to match the skirt. 
Black straw fancy turban, trimmed with a bird and long 
plume, a lace scarf, and quillings of black velvet edged 
with white. 

Fig. 6.—Child’s dress of blue alpaca, embroidered with 
black zephyr. The black silk sleeveless paletct is trimmed 
with ball fringe, and worn over a white piqué waist, 
with long sleeves braided with black mohair braid. Tri- 
corne hat of Leghorn, turned up with blue velvet, and 
trimmed with blue velvet ribbon. Boots of blue kid, 
trimmed on the top with black. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Tue Spring opening at the Demorest establishment, 473 
Broadway, New York, was an unprecedented success. The 
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styles, though not so gorgeous as those displayed during 
the Winter, can certainly boast of freshness and elegance. 
Some few details we think may be of service to our 
readers. 

A very effective robe, styled the Madeline, is gored and 
cut without /plaits at the waist, skirt and body in one 
piece. It is made of white mohair alpaca, spotted with 
black and trimmed with bands of Mexican blue silk 
studded with jet buttons resembling nails. The great 
feature of the dress is in the side bodies, which are con- 
tinued down upon the skirt forming coat tails rather than 
sashes, They are fifteen inches in width at the base, and 
have simulated pockets. The tails or sashes are repeated 
in front but are shorter and not so wide. The silk forms 
a narrow border to all the edges and round the bottom of 
the skirt. This style of dress is suitable for silk, goats’- 
hair, alpaca or any kind of wool goods. The same design 
answers also for pigué or cambric, but for wash goods we 
think it better to simulate the sashes by braid, wash-rib- 
bon, or cambric of a contrasting color. 


Coat sleeves seem to have taken a new lease of life. 
They are, however, varied in different ways. Some are 
capped by a large puff trimmed with straps of velvet 
worked over with jet or crystal beads. Others havea short 
flowing sleeve sewed in with an almost tight coat sleeve. 
Another style is plain on top but the outside half of the 
sleeve is laid in four plaits meeting in the centre of the 
wrist, which is sufficiently wide to pass the hand through. 
The trimming consists of velvet loops and cameos, 


Sleeveless Jackets, now so much in request, are made 
up in various styles. Some are rounded in front, others 
straight. Many are cut with a point on the shoulder 
forming an epaulette, though the straight shoulder is 
equally fashionable. The novel and tasteful decorations 
of two we would like to photograph on the minds of our 
readers, One is of pearl-colored silk of a charming shade, 
chain-stitched with white and trimmed with a border of 
ruby velvet buttons studded with steel, nestling in a bed 
of soft, white, downy feathers. Another is of rose-colored 
silk chain-stitched with black and trimmed with lozenges 
of rose-colored silk richly ornamented with embroidery 
and beads. 

Breakfast sacks of white cashmere or alpaca are also 
elegantly decorated with applications of silk or velvet 
embroidered and beaded. The beautyof these little fancy 
articles is that they are not stamped with the stereotyped 
patterns we see in every shop window, but are designed 
by the fair embroideress who is endowed with marvellous 
taste. 

Special attention has also been paid to children’s cloth- 
ing. We were shown dresses and sacks of cashmere and 
alpaca with their accompanying trimmings, consisting of 
medallions and bands of rose, blue, violet, or green silk 
covered with a delicate tracery of white or black silk 
powdered with beads. The patterns are not elaborate but 
exceedingly pretty and just suited to the little folks. 
These trimmings are also sold separate from the dresses, 
and as many persons are obliged to corsult economy as 
well as elegance we would suggest that these pretty deco- 
rations would freshen up charmingly a last season’s dress. 

Medallions of pigué with other trimmings elegantly 
braided in black, red, or white can also be had. These 
ornaments are intended to be basted or buttoned on the 
dress so that the dress iteelf being perfectly plain can be 
done up by any laundress. 

Thin dresses are to be gored this season by being 
mounted on a stiff lining. The seams of neutral tints will 
be corded heavily with a contrasting color, 





Very beautifal plaid muslins have been brought out for 
white morning robes which are destined to be very popu- 
lar this season. Entire foilettes of the same material are 
still adopted for promenade and travelling purposes. The 
materials most sought after being Winsey, plain crépe or 
chiné alpaca, light poplin and goats’-hair cloth in all the 
shades of gray, tea, coffee, and tobacco color. Another 
very nice material is English linen of buff and gray 
shades. It has much the effect of pongee, is very pretty, 
and will wash and wear well. 


Mohair alpaca is one of the most desirable materials 
of the season, and has never before appeared in such 
charming styles. The grounds are generally white, fig- 
ured with tiny stars or round figures of solferino, violet, 
blue, or green, any one of which would make up charm- 
ingly for children. Narrow ribbons have also been im- 
ported to suit the designs on the dresses, Other styles 
are of buff or white grounds with polka or ball spots. 
The prices range from 75 cents to $1 3734. 


There seems to be a perfect rage for spotted materials. 
The spots vary in size from the head of a pin to the size of 
a quarter of a dollar. Heavy silks, India foulards, cam- 
brics, alpacas, piqués, baréges, and grenadines, all are 
spotted. In silks and thin goods half of the ball is fre- 
quently of tinsel. For the style we have described see 
Fig. 4 of our fashion-plate. The new piqués have come 
out in the same patterns as the cambrics; the figures are 
very @ffective, and are generally on a corded ground so 
rich in quality as to resemble an uncut velvet at a short 
distaace. White piqués have fallen considerably in price 
this season and can now be had from 8714 cents to $1 75. 
White grounds with small figures, suitable for children, 
can be had as low as 63 cents, Cambrics of good quality, 
and beautiful in design, can also be bought for 63 cents a 
yard. We note among the new goods large, meda!lion- 
like figures having landscapes in the centre. We merely 
mention these goods because they are «| itinctively new. 
Such eccentricities seldom meet with a cordial reception. 
The Chambrays are unusually fuli in color, and will be 
extensively used as trimmings for white morning dresses, 
They are frequently cut in strips and stitched on ina pat- 
tern by machine. The most effective colors are buff, blue, 
pink, and arsenic green ; the price is 70 cents a yard, 

Many robe dresses have also appeared of entirely new 
designs, and more suited to the popular taste than those 
of previous seasons. Though we could not forbear ad- 
miring the artistic and exquisite designs of last year, yet 
they were generally of such gigantic proportions and of 
such bright colors that few persons could wear them. 

Cluny guipure still holds its ground, and will be very 
much used on summer dresses and wraps. Cluny medal- 
lions of different sizes, also epaulettes, sleeve, and body 
ornaments can be obtained. Clainy insertion, lined with 
colored silk, is extensively used for belts. It is fastened 
at the side with a large rosette formed of silk and cluny 
lace. 

For children’s underclothes we recommend crochet lace 
as being both durable and pretty. Very beautiful in- 
sertings and laces can also be had of tatting. They are 
exceedingly effective, and wear well. 

The newest style of collar is about an inch deep at the 
back, crosses in front and falls in ends about a quarter of 
a yard long. This novelty is to be had in linen as well 
as point lace. In our next number we will give an illus- 
tration of the collar and designs for the ends. 

The latest eccentricity in lingerie is the introduction of 
cameos on collars and cuffs. These little ornaments are 
attached to the ends or points of the collars and cuffs by 
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little pearl-like rivets, and present quite a singular ap- 
pearance. ‘ 

Among the late novelties we find bridal coronets and 
sprigs for the corsage formed of point lace stiffened and 
mounted as flowers. Though very costly, they have-to 
us a dull, dead appearance, and we think tlie far less 
becoming than the graceful floral garnitures. < 

Humming-birds are still worn, the newest, however, 
are of metallic foil, and as the light plays over them, they 
flash with green and gold, flaming scarlet, and purple. 

The newest net is of mohair covered with little ring 
curls. When the net matches the hair inshade,.it has all 
the effect of the natural bair being curled. This style of 
net can be had for the waterfall or to cover the entire 
head. The latter is intended to wear with the bandelette 
coiffure, and obviates the necessity of crimping the hatr. 
It is a great saving of trouble, and the hair can be dressed 
in different styles at short notice. Ff 

Some of the new neckties are finished with a medallion 
of gold surrounded with a fringe of squirrel skin. These 
same decorations are also placed on the corners of lace 
veils. . 

Gold is extensively used in ribbons and velvets. We 
see gold ribbons with bright-colored edges, fancy gold 
and silver ribbons interwoven, also silk and velvet rib- 
bons of all shades edged with gold or silver. Large balls 
have also been introduced: on ribbons, one-half being of 
tinsel and the other of bright velvet or silk... These rib- 
bons come of twé widths, suitable for sash and belt. 

Besides the puffed and tucked muslins for white waists, 
we find some consisting of a lace stripe, and one resem- 
bling muslin inserting. This style of muslin makes up 
beautifally, and we think will do up well. Sometimes 
these fancy muslins are only employed for the yoke and 
cuffs, while the rest of the body is of plain muslin, 


The new buttons are exceedingly elegant. The most 
attractive being of porcelain or mother-of-pearl, with an 
antique head in colors, or else a fly, so perfect that one 
feels almost inclined to brush it off. The latter style is 
used on pigué dresses and sacks, also on light cloth street 
wraps. As they can be fastened on with rings, they can 
be made to do duty on different garments. Many of the 
new buttons are exceedingly large, being at least two 
inches in diameter. They are of bronze, with a black, 
gilt, silver, or steel head, or else of black with a bronze 
head. These buttons are also mounted on pins, and used 
on hats and bonnets. 


Hats are positively in the ascendency for young persons, 
and no one can dispute the elegance of the samples at Mr. 
Terry’s establishment, 409 Broadway, New York. Many 
novelties in shapes have appeared this season, and con- 
spicuous among them is the Chinese hat of Leghorn. It 
is a gradual slope from the top of the crown to the edge 
of the brim, resembling a mushroom more than anything 
else we can think of. It is, however, exceedingly becom- 
ing to a childish face. The trimming consists of bands of 
green velvet fastened underneath the brim and caught 
near the top of the hat by a row of large straw buttons. 
This dainty little affair is completed by a fringe of straw 
pendants on the edge of the brim. Garlands and wreaths 
are admirably suited to this style of hat. The Derby, of 
which we spoke last month, isin high favor. It is fre- 
queatly adorned with a dapper upright, tuft of feathers, 
or a rich pheasant plume headed by a feather aigrette. 
Another style of trimming, very elegant, but nct showy, 
is a searf-like feather of the pheasant shades, fastened in 
front by a large cameo, the plume passes round the hat 
and droops gracefully over the shoulders. 





The sailor hat is another pretty model; the crown is 
nearly three inches high, and the brim one inch wide. 
The trimming consists of bands of velvet caught in front 
by a fancy agraffe and failing in ends at the back. Some- 
times two straight bands covered with silver, or straw 
chains, or cordeliers tipped with tassels cross the crown 


*and fall over the back and front. This same style is 


brought out in black oil-cloth, and though similar to the 
hat worn by common sailors, is considered quite a jaunty 
head covering for young ladies. These glazed hats are 
generally trimmed with a ribbon fastened in front by an 
anchor, and the Jong ends which float down the back are 
also decorated with anchors. In our next number we 
will present our subscribers with an illustration of this 
style. fp 

A very novel and simple hat is of white straw, with 
square crown and brim, pointed both back and front. It 
is trimmed with crosses of black velvet, finished with 
pearl or crystal ornaments, 

The Japonais is a flat, round -hat, rather pointed in 
front, and trimmed with brown velvet harmonizing in 
shade, with the dark tones of the bird of Paradise placed 
at the side. 

In most of the new hats we find the under part of the 
brim either lined with velvet or strapped with narrow 
velvet bands. 

Swallows, peacock feathers, pheasant tails, flowers with 
pearl, silver, and gilt ornaments of every description are 
all considered extremely distingué hat trimmings. 

At the Maison Tilman we find many decided novelties 
in the bonnet line. The greater part take the Pamela or 
gypsy form, though there are so very many different 
modifications that it is difficult yet to say which will be 
the leading style. The little gypsies formed of bowilionniés 
of white tulle, trimmed with half wreaths of forget-me- 
nots, field daisies, or mignonette, with bunches of lus- 
trous grasses, ivy leaves, or ribbon grasses are perfectly 
irresistible. 

The bonnets, composed of plumes d’chirés, a very 
light and beautiful style of feather, are the very types of 
Parisian elegance. A tasteful trimming for a tulle or 
light straw bonnet, is a drawn rosette of er‘pe or tulle 
placed rather high up on the head. In the centre of this 
rosette is a whip and horseshoe of silver, connected by a 
long silver chain toa similar ornament fastening the bon- 
net string just over the ears. 

The latest novelties, however, are bonnets formed of 
goid straw, separated by pipings of black velvet. The 
trimmings consist of soft black feathers, or velvet and jet 
ornaments. The inside bandeau is of velvet, ornamented 
with chains or cameos. This same style of bonnet is re- 
produced in different colors with admirable effect. 


The popular ornament for full dress bonnets is the Be- 
noiton bandeau, which consists of strings of jet, gilt, or 
silver beads fastened at intervals by cameos or fancy or- 
naments. The coronet inside the bonnet should harmo- 
nize with the outside adornments, 

Very coquettish little tulle and silk bonnets are trimmed 
with bandelettes of spring flowers laid between each of 
the bouillons. Others, again, are studded with silver bees. 

Among the great variety of new shapes, we note one 
similar to the Marie Stuart in front, but flaring out, wing- 
like, at the side, while the crown is square. 

We hoped this month to present our subscribers with 
still more novelties from the celebrated Tilman establish- 
ment, 147 East Ninth Street, New York. Unfortunately, 
however, for us, the goods have been detained too long in 
the custom-house for our inspection. FasHion. 
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Fo Miss Panny Helly, Ft. Louis, Ma. 





ARION MAZOUREA.. 


COMPCSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 


BY CHAS. W. OHM. 
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ORGANDY ROBE. 


(/rom Messrs. CurwEN Sroppart & Broruer, 450 North Second Street, Philadelphia.) 








The ground is white, striped with a delicate shade of violet, while the front breadth is brocaded with bouquets and 
gsriands of flowers of the most brilliant hues. The same style of robe may be had in different colors. 
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Skirt of white organdy, dotted with black, having on each breadth a wide stripe of green. with a design in black 
The Garibaldi waist is of plain green organdy. This same style of robe is 
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and white running through the centre. 
reproduced in a]! the desirable light colors, 
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Jacket of white alpaca, trimmed 


The collar is one of the latest styles, being merely a tiny standing band 
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EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 
SPRING COSTUME. 


TO BE WORKED WITH SILK OR FLOSS THREAD. 
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Gray straw turban, trimmed with plumes to match, and a veil of gray grenadine. 


with narrow bead trimming and jet pendents, 


at the back, and falling in points in front, 





FANCY WAIST. FANCY WAIST. 
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White muslin waist, trimmed with loops of inserting through which are run stripes of bright 
Muslin waist, trimmed with Cluny inserting and lace, also bows of bright ribbons. ribbons, 












NETTED TASSEL COVER. 


Materials *Netting cotton of a medium size, a shuttle, and three meshes of different sizes: the first mesh is a com- 
mon knitting needle, the second quarter of an inch round, and the third double the size of the second. 





Cast on 20 stitches upon the largest mesh, then work 16 rounds over the knitting needle. The Ist round is plain; in 


the 2d round work 2 stitches in each stitch ; the next 14 rounds are plain. 
Work 22 rounds over the second mesh, and then the edging, as follows :— 
lst round. Take the largest mesh, work'4 stitches in one, miss the next, and repeat. 
2d. Take the knitting-needle for this and the next round. Plain netting. 
8d. Work 3 stitches in succeeding loops; miss 1, and repeat. 
4th. The same as the 3d, but with the largest mesh. 
5th. The same as the Sd, with the knitting-needle, round which the cotton must be passed twice for the long stitches. 
Now work the pattern over the netting in durning stitch with soft knitting cotton. 





PENWIPER WITH FEATHERS. 


Materials.—A pigeon’s wing; black, red, and white cleth; pure silk of various colors; halfa yard of blue sarcenct 
ribbon one and a half inch wide. 





This elegant little article is useful not only as a penwiper, but also as a feather-brush for dusting small objects on a 
bureau or what-vot. The brush {s composed of a pigeon’s wing. For the penwiper take a strip of black cloth 15 iuches 
long, 244 inches wide. Gather it round the top, fastening it on one side so as to give it the shape of a be:]. Then take 
a strip of red cloth 2 inches longer and a little wider than the black, and one of white cloth the same length and half 
the width. Scallop and pink them out round the edges, and work the pattern over them in satin stitch and point Russe 
with purse silk of various colors. The pattern is very simple, and clearly marked in our illustration. The scarlet 
strip is gathered like the black, and arranged over it, and then the white strip is added round the top. When complete 
the penwiper is firmly fixed on to the bottom of the pigeon'’s wing, and a blue ribbon is tied round avd arranged in & 
bow in front to hide’the joinings, 
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(See Description, Work Department.) 


COVER FOR A CARD-TABLE. 
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(See Description, Work Department.) 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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PATTERN IN BERLIN WOOL WORK. 
Patterns 





_— leaves are worked in satin-stitch, the grapes formed of small eyelet-holes, and the fine strokes in fine overcast 
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Explanation of Colore.—3 white; ! yellow ; ® scarlet ; @ green; & black ; & red violet. 


alternately with velvet or rep, for covering arm-chairs and other articles of furniture. 


PATTERNS FOR PINCUSHIONS OR STRIPES. 


purple; ® yellow; © black. 
All these designs will be found very suitable for the stripes of Affsbans or carriage blaukets. 
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This pattern will make a beautiful berder for hearth-rugs, cushions, or foot-stools; it will also look well in stripes 


Explanation of Colors.—No. 1. @ orange brown; & yellow; & violet. No, 2. @ light green; & dark green ; 
@ bright scarlet. No. 3. & green; @ scarlet; © blue; @ black. No, 4. & blue; & orange; © gray. No. 5. @ rich 








